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PRE F ACE. 


UP to Queen Anne, this work IS based upon Agnes 
Strickland's "Queens of England;" but subsequent to 
that period n1any authorities have been consulted, and 
only such matter used as would seelll appropriate, My 
first care was to prepare a narrative which should inter- 
est young people, but I have endeavored ;1lso to produce 
a result that would prove a source, not only of pleasure, 
but of profit. The limits of the design make it evident 
that some eminent names and noteworthy events could 
receive slight mention, or none at all, and that politics 
could be introduced only when requisite for the compre- 
hension of events that depended on them, I t will be a 
satisfaction to hope that my readers may be prompted to 
independent inquiry. 


R. K. 
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QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


. 


CHAPTER I. 


l\IARY, FIRST QeEE
-REG
...\::çT OF EKGLA
D 
A
D IREL...\
D. (A.D. 1516-1558), 


l\[ARY was the only child of Henry VIII. and Katherine 
of Arragon who lived to maturity, She was born at Green- 
wich Palace in 15 16, and was placed under the care of her 
mother's beloved friend, l\Iargaret Plantagenet, Countess 
of Salisbury, 
[..\,D. 15 I6,J She was baptized the third day after her 
birth, and named for the king's favorite sister, 
l\Iary's mother began her education as soon as she could 
speak; and when she was only three years old she sat up 
in state to recei\'e some foreign yisitors, and an1l1sed theln 
by playing on the virginals, a musical instrument similar to 
a piano, It was in a box about four feet long, with an 
ivory key-board of two or three octaves, and was placed on 
a table when played upon, 
At that time l\Iary was a bright, merry child, with rosy 
complexion and brown eyes, and such a pet with her 
parents that she ren1ained with them at Greenwich until 
after her fourth birthday, 
[A.D, I522.J \Vhile 
fary was yet in her cradle a mar- 
riage was spoken of for her with Francis 1., but her mother 


I
 
J 
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was anxious to see her united to her own nephew, the 
Elnperor Charles V., who paid a visit to the English 
court when he was about twenty-three years old. He was 
there nearly five weeks, during which the little princess 
became very fond of hiln, and, young as she was, learned 
to consider herself his empress. 
He signed a solemn treaty at \Vindsor to Jnarry her 
when she was tweh"e years old, but was desirous that she 
should be sent to Spain for her education. Her parents 
would not consent to the separation, but engaged the best 
instructors for her, and had a plan of study drawn up by a 
Spaniard of deep learning. His rules were rigid; he re- 
quired the young princess to read religious works night 
and nlorning, to translate English into Latin frequently, 
and to converse in that language \\'
th her teacher. He 
inlplored her never to read books of chivalry or romance; 
condemned a long list of light works as injurious to 
n10rals
 and recOlnll1ended instead Plato, Cicero, Seneca's 
::\Iaxims, Plutarch, the works of Eraslnus, Sir Th01nas 
l\Iore's "Utopia," sonle of the classic poets, and the 
tragedies of Seneca. He deelned card-playing and fine 
dressing as injurious as romances, and gave rules for the 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin, requiring that lessons in 
those languages should be committed to menlory every 
day, and read over two or three times before the pupil 
went to bed. 
No wonder the poor child's health and spirits suffered, 
for she was only six years old when this systen1 of educa- 
tion was enforced, 
The Emperor Charles still continued to desire her to 
spend part of her time in Spain, but Henry VII 1. pron1ised 
instead that she should be brought up in England like a 
Spanish lady, and should even wear the national dress of 
that country. He added, that nobody in all Christendolu 
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could be found to bring her up according to the customs 
of Spain better than her mother, who CaIne of a noble 
house of that country, and, besides, that the princess was 
too young to undertake the voyage, 
[A,D. 1525,J During the summer of 1525 a rumor 
reached England that Charles V. had engaged hilnself to 
Isabel of Portugal. This was little lVlary's first sorrow, 
for her n1aids had persuaded her that she was really in 
love, But Charles had heard of the king's intention to 
divorce his wife and disinherit his daughter, and was 
excessively angry; in consequence, he thought best to 
revenge himself on l\Iary, He wrote a letter filled with 
reproaches to Henry, and married Isabel before the end of 
the year. 
Then 1\Iary, though only nine years of age, was estab- 
lished in a court of her own at Ludlow Castle, in \Vales. 
She had not been called Princess of \Vales, but received 
the same honors as though she had. 
The Welsh were pleased to have the royal falnily repre- 
sented in their country, and the officers and nobles of 
l\Iary's court superintended the newly-formed legislature. 
Sir John Dudley, afterwards Earl of \Vanvick, was her 
chamberlain, and the Countess of Salisbury resided with 
her, as she had done frOln her birth, as head of her estab- 
lislll11ent. There were, besides, thirteen ladies of honor, 
and a large nunlber of other officers. 
Few children are so lovely, bright, and well-behaved as 
l\iary was at that time, when she had her first lessons In 
playing the part of queen, which she was so soon to 
unlearn, Probably Henry placed her in the position of 
heir-apparent of England, hoping that she would lnake 
a grand lnatch before he disinherited her, otherwise there 
could be no reason for it, considering the poverty and con- 
tempt she suffered later. 
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I-Ier education went on steadily during the eighteen 
1110nths she spent at" Ludlow, and great care was taken of 
her exercise, diet, dress, and everything pertaining to her 
health and 1110rals. 
Her father made a desperate atteIl1pt to Juarry her to 
Francis 1., but he was engaged to the widow of the King 
of Portugal, besides he was by no means anxious to Inarry 
a girl eleven years of age. 
Spite of the 111ethodical course of Mary's education she 
took part in the revelry at her father's court when she was 
not more than eleven years old, and danced a ballet with 
seven other ladies and eight lords. She also performed in 
one of Terence's cOinedies in the original Latin for the 
entertainlnent of the French ambassadors when they were 
at Han1pton Court. 
[A.D. 1529.] Her misfortunes dated fronl that period, 
for it was then that her mother's divorce began to be pub- 
licI y discussed. 
Katherine was anxious to marry her daughter to Regi- 
nald Pole, son of the Countess of Salisbury, but he had no 
desire to connect hilnself with the English court, though 
he was always fond of Mary, and gave as excuse that he 
had been educated for the church, though he never be- 
came either a priest or a Inonk. He did not hesitate to 
express to the king his entire disapproval of the pending 
divorce, and thus incurred the royal displeasure to such a 
degree that he was obliged to leave England. 
For a long tinle l\1:ary had been her Inother's daily com- 
panion, but when she was about fifteen years of age she 
was separated froln her, never to behold her again. This 
was such a source of grief to the young girl that she be- 
came seriously ill on account of it. Katherine wrote her 
daughter loving letters, and tried to console her for the 
loss of her instruction in Latin by assuring her that Dr. 
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Fetherstone was a much better teacher, but she never com- 
plained of the cause of their separation in any of her cor- 
respondence. A 
[A,D. 1532.J It was not until after the birth of Eliza- 
beth that the king disinherited his daughter Mary, and de- 
clared her half-sister his heiress. Then orders were sent 
to her to lay aside the nalne and dignity of princess and 
remove to Hatfield, where the nursery of her infant sister 
was about to be established, 
l\lary was but se\Tenteen at this tilne, but she showed a 
good deal of courage, when she told the messenger that 
she should not take the slightest notice of the order unless 
it were delivered to her in the king's own hand and bore 
his signature. 
Then she wrote a private letter to her father, asking him 
whether he really lneant to deprive her of her title. He 
did not condescend to reply, but a couple of months later 
her household, consisting of no Jess than three hundred 
and sixty persons, was suddenly broken up, and the poor 
girl was separated from the Countess of Salisbury and 
others, to whose society she had been accustomed during 
her whole life. 
This was a blow far more bitter than being deprived of 
her title. Another trial it was to find herself no more than 
a dependent in her sister's household, which was fitted uI> 
with the lnagnificence she herself had just been robbed of. 
The comparison that she was daily forced to draw between 
the position of her infant sister and her own was enough 
to n1ake her hate the child, but, strange to say, her affection 
for it was strong; and good l\;largaret Bryan, who had been 
her nurse, and was now perfoflning the saIne service for 
Elizabeth, did all in her power to soothe the Inind of her 
former charge, and encourage kindly feelings for her little 
sister. 
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:f\Iary spent two years of sorrow and suffering at Hatfield 
Castle, where her stepn10ther treated her with extreme un- 
kindness, and during that tiu1e several pèrsons were sent 
to the 'I'ower for calling her "Princess." 'I'his no doubt 
added greatly to her unhappiness, Besides, she was closely 
watched, and although allowed to read and study, writing 
was forbidden until after the death of Anne Boleyn, when 
in one of her letters she apologized for her bad penn1an- 
ship on the ground that she had had no practice for two 
years. 
[A.D. 1535.J Her position was so dreadful that most 
people pitied her, and the king was heard to n1utter such 
harsh threats against her that it would not have occasioned 
much surprise if her head had been brought to the block. 
Her dying moth
r begged that she lnight have the satis- 
faction of knowing that 11:ary was near her, eyen though 
she were not permitted to see her, but the tyrant Henry 
refused, though the poor girl's health was suffering for want 
of her mother's tender care and affection. Even the sad 
satisfaction of a last farewell between the dying queen and 
her only child was forbidden, and Katherine of Arragon 
departed fronl this world without laying eyes on her 
daughter. 
Mary wrote her father a congratulatory letter when he 
married Jane Seymour, but he took no notice of it, nor 
addressed her in any way until she was requested through 
his privy councillor to sign a paper renouncing all right to 
the throne. She could not have been induced to do this 
while her 1110ther lived, but she was so broken down from 
sorrow and ill health that she no longer had the power to 
resist, 
Then she was settled again in a household, with her little 
sister, at Hunsdon, which, though comfortable and peace- 
ful, was poor and humble compared with what she had 
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enjoyed at Ludlow Castle. Mary was her own mistress 
there for three years, and spent most of the time in study, 
dividing off her day as she had been taught to do when 
under her InotherOs care. She studied astronomy, geogra- 
phy, natural philosophy, and mathematics, as well as Latin 
and Greek authors; read the church service daily with her 
chaplain, did a good deal of needle-work, and practised on 
three n1usical instrU111ents. Latin was the universal lan- 
guage, so she spoke it with ease, and could read and write 
French, Spanish, and Italian besides. 
[A.D. 1537'] She was not adlnitted to her father's pres- 
ence until 1537, when, strange to say, although her tastes 
were refined, and her life a busy one, her journal contained 
items of high play at cards, and a fondness for betting and 
gaillbling, which was one of the vices of Henry's court, 
he himself being one of the greatest ga111blers that ever 
wore a crown, 
[A.D. 1538.] The year 1538 was filled with horrors on 
account of the serious insurrections of the Catholics, who 
in every case of 'disturbance delnanded that the Princess 
1\fary should be restored to her royal rank, This certainly 
placed her in a dangerous position, and it is rather surpris- 
ing that she did not have her head chopped off in conse- 
quence, for the most dreadful executions took place; peo- 
ple were burnt alive or butchered in cold blood, and 
members of some of the noblest families in England per- 
ished on the scaffold. 
The aged <:ountess of Salisbury, :t\1ary's beloved friend, 
was locked up in the Tower, and all her property taken 
frOln her. She was not spared sufficient means to pur- 
chase warm clothing to shelter her infirm lill1bs, and the 
J\1archioness of Exeter, with her little son, shared the same 
fate, though the boy was too young to have con1111itted any 
offence. 
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The chief crilne of these ladies was their friendship for 
Reginald Pole, who was accused of supporting the clainls 
of Katherine of Arragon, :\Iary's Inother. The existence 
of the young princess was rendered nliserable by the 
wretched fate of those she loved, yet she was powerless to 
render thcln the slightest assistance, 
Towards the close of the following year, \Vriothesley, the 
privy-councillor, was sent to inform her that her father 
desired her to receive Duke Philip of Bavaria as a suitor. 
But l\lary declined because she did not desire to Inarry at 
all, and would on no account ally herself to a Protestant. 
[A.D. 1539,J The day after Anne of Cleves Inade her 
public entry into England, Henry appointed Philip Knight 
of the Garter on account of his defence of 'Tienna against 
the Turks, and he was the first Protestant who ever re- 
ceived that honor. Before he returned to Gennany he 
presented l\lary with a dimnond cross, and expressed his 
intention of cOIning to claiin her as his bride. She was 
spared the hardship of a struggle in opposing hiln because 
Henry's ill treatInent of Anne of Cleves prevented the 
return of the brave German, who lived and died a bachelor. 
[A.D. 1540.J In 1540 l\lary was very ill at her brother's 
residence; the cause of it was probably the dreadful events 
that took place in England during that and the following 
year; for it was then that all her early friends, including 
Dr. Fetherstone and the Countess of Salisbury, \vere so 
shamefully butchered. It nlust be remembered that these 
were people whose lives were in every respect honorable 
and virtuous, but they were firmly attached to Queen 
Katherine and opposed to Henry in religious matters, and 
that was the head and front of their offending. 
[A,D. 1543.] In 1543 Mary was present at the 111arriage 
of her father with Katherine Parr, and accompanied the 
royal couple when they made their sumlner trip through 
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several counties in England. But she was seized with an 
attack of her former illness, when she was sent to Ashbridge, 
where, with her brother and sister, she spent the autumn. 
\Vhile there she worked a chain as a N ew-year's gift for 
her father, and it had to be so large for that corpulent per- 
sonage that the materials for it cost twenty pounds. 
By the close of the year a delightful change took place 
in her life; she was restored to her rightful succession 
after Edward VI. by an act of parliament, and took up her 
residence at court. 
[A.D. 1547.] Having made friends with her father 
once more, she continued in favor till the end of his 
life, and when he was dying he said to her: "I know wel), 
111Y daughter, that fortune has been most adverse to you, 
that I have caused you infinite sorrow, and that I have not 
given you in marriage as I intended to do; this was, how- 
ever, according to the will of God, or to the unhappy state 
of my affairs, or to your own ill-luck; but I pray you to 
take it all in good part, and promise n1e to be a kind and 
loving mother to your brother, whom I shall leave a little 
hel pless child." 
In his will he bequeathed to her the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds towards her marriage portion, and an income 
of three thousand pounds a year so long as she remained 
unlnarried. 
He requested that his son should be brought up in the 
Catholic faith, which was a serious impediment to the Prot- 
estant church in England, and proved the cause of a great 
deal of strife among his subjects. 
Before parlialnent met, after King Henry's death, the 
Protestant protector, SOlnerset, had, with Cranlner's assist- 
ance, taken decided steps for the establishment of the Re- 
formed faith, and Bishop Gardiner was locked up in the 
Fleet Prison. 
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l\1:ary was very anxious that her brother should be 
brought up a Catholic, and had a long controyersy in writ- 
ing with SOlnerset on that subject. It seen1S strange that 
her pen should have done any work for the Protestant 
church when she always opposed it, yet so it was, and her 
name appeared in the preface of the Gospel of St. John as 
translator. 
[A,D. 1548.] Though l\Iary seldom attended her bro- 
ther's court, she spent the following Christlnas with hiln, and 
at that tilne they were on the nlost affectionate terms. She 
visited hilu again at S1. J ames' Palace in 1548, and had a 
regular suite of reception rooms for her own use, where she 
entertained a nUlnber of friends in the Inost sUInptuous 
style. 
rrwo years later she was so ill that her death was gen- 
erally expected, Had she died then how differently would 
her nanle have appeared in history! The hatred between 
Catholics and Protestants would have been less, and the 
horrible persecutions in Great Britain for religion's sake 
would never have taken place. But it was destined other- 
WIse. 
[A.D. 1550.] During this severe illness l\Iary had a 
long correspondence with SOlnerset, who urged her to join 
the Protestant faith, but she, relnained firIn until, by a sud- 
den turn of events, the protector was deposed by [)udley, 
Cranlner, and N orthatnpton, who did not rest until they 
had brought about his eX,ecution. But she had further 
struggles to make for her religion; for when Dudley suc- 
ceeded SOlnerset he had her chaplains arrested, and wanted 
to prevent her froin having church service at all. She 
nlade an appeal to Charles V" whose an1bassador espoused 
her cause, and delnanded that the Princess l\Iary should 
have her mass. It was refused, whereupon the Enlperor 
threatened war \vith England if lVLuy were not permitted 
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to worship as she pleased. Several persons, WOITIen as 
well as luen, were burned to death at this period for adher- 
ing to the Catholic faith, and the Enlperor Charles V. had 
several ships off the east coast of England to receive l\Iary 
and convey her to his sister, the Queen of IIungary, for 
protection, if necessary. King Edward gave orders that 
his sister should be carefully watched lest she might be 
stolen away, then invited her to visit him, saying that the 
air of Essex was bad for her health, but she refused to 
leave. 
Throughout the winter the controversy continued with 
regard to the fonu of worship in her chapel, the chief com- 
plaint against her being that she permitted all her neigh- 
bors to flock there in crowds, and that she had mass 
celebrated at the parish churches by her chaplains. At 
last she was so persecuted that she resolved to appeal, in 
person, to her brother for relief frOlu the interruption his 
ministers were causing to her worship. She lTIounted her 
horse, and attended by a train of ladies and gentlenlen, 
each wearing a black rosary and cross hanging at the side, 
rode through Fleet street to \Vestluinster. This display 
was very irritating to the Protestant court, but 1fary had a 
two hours' inten'iew with her brother, with whom she dined, 
and with his permission returned to Newhall in Essex the 
next day. after taking a n10st affectionate leave of him, He 
treated her very kindly, and made no objection when she 
assured hitu "that her soul was God's, and her faith she 
would not change." 
King Edward always felt somewhat hurt because she 
refused to n1ake long visits at his court; but even had 
there been no difference in religious opinions, the forms 
and ceren10nies imposed on everybody would have been 
irksmue to one in 1\Iar{s poor health, 
After the princess had seen her brother she was left 
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undisturbed for awhile, and then, without the slightest 
warning, Francis 1\lallet, her head chaplain, was seized 
and confined in the Tower, with a person in the same cell 
to watch what he said and did. 1\Iallet was a learned 
man, and one wholn 1\Iary esteelned so highly that when 
he was dragged off to prison she wrote to her brother and 
his council, complaining of the injustice; but they took no 
notice of her whatever, and she continued to have her 
religious service celebrated by her rel;J.1aining chaplains, 
This went on for a few 1110nths, when the king and his 
council sUlnlnoned the chief officers of 1\lary's household 
before theIn, among whom was Rochester, her cOluptroller, 
and charged them to inform their 111istress that she must 
inlmediately stop having mass at her court. \Vhen they 
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d
livered their message, which they did nlost unwillingly, 
;le princess forbade them to repeat it to her chaplains or 
:0 anybody else in her service, and told them that if they 
failed to obey her they must cease to consider her their 
luistress; moreover, she would leave the house at once. 
She was so much excited during this inten'iew that the 
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messengers begged her to take a few days to consider the 
matter. She did so, but at the end of the specified time 
she was firm as ever, and wrote her brother humbly but 
decidedly that she would sacrifice her life rather than 
what she conceived to be her religious duties, 
Edward VI. sent for her officers again, and bade theln 
to use their influence with 
Iary's whole household in 
order that she luight be prevented by thelu fron1 continuing 
the Catholic service. They refused absolutely to interfere, 
saying that it was against their consciences, and were 
locked up in the 1'ower forthwith. 
Having failed with l\1ary's officers, the king now decided 
to try what his own could accoluplish, Accordingly three 
of them were sent to her, accompanied by a gentleman 
who was to perfonn the Protestant service for her, whether 
she consented or not. 
"Then they infonned l\Iary of their errand she said that 
her health was poor and she did not wish to be troubled 
with a long interview, particularly as she had already 
infonned the king by letter of her intention, 
They wanted to read her the list of councillors who had 
voted that she should not have private mass in her house, 
but she would not hear it, and replied, "Rather than use 
any other service than that ordained during the life of my 
father I will lay Iny head on the block; but I am unworthy 
to suffer death in so good a cause. And though the good, 
sweet king have luore knowledge than others of his years, 
yet it is not possible for hitn to be a judge of all things; 
for instance, if ships were to be sent to sea, I am sure you 
would not think hiIll able to decide what should be done, 
and much less can he, at his age, judge in questions of 
divinity. As for IllY priests, they may act as they choose, 
but none of your new service shall be said in any house of 
Inine. and if any be said in it, I will not tarry in it an 
honr." 
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\Vhen they told her how her officers had refused to 
return to her with the second nlessage, she was highly 
gratified, and said, " I t was not the wisest of councils that 
sent her own servants to control her in her own house, for 
she was least likely to obey those who had always been 
used to obey her." Then she added, "If they refused to 
do your Inessage, they are the honestest Inen I know." 
These officers were kept in prison as long as Edward 
VI, reigned, but l\lary relnelnbered and rewarded their 
fidelity afterwards, 
After SOUle nlore useless urging on the part of the king's 
councillors, Mary gave theln a ring to carry to her brother, 
kneeling as she did so, and saying, "that she would die 
his true subject and sister, and obey him in all things 
except matters of religion;" then she departed into her 
bedchanl ber. 
But the 111essengers were not satisfied, so they sUI11moned 
the chaplains of 
Iary's household and threatened theln 
with condign punishInent if they perfonned any service 
but that contained in the COlnmon Prayer Book. 
The chaplains objected at first, but afterwards prOlnised 
to obey. 1fary was not baffled yet, for she had hidden 
away one of them and he could not be found. While 
search was lnade for hinl high and low, the king's messen- 
gers waited in the courtyard; and the princess threw open 
her window, and laughingly called out to them, "I pray 
you ask the lords of the castle that Rochester I11ay shortly 
return; for since his departing I keep the accounts l1lyself, 
and 10, I have learned how lnany loaves of bread be made 
of a bushel of wheat! 
1y father and nlother never brought 
Ine up to brewing and baking! and to be plain with you, I 
anl a-weary of lnine office. If my lords will send nlY officer 
home again, they win do Ine a pleasure; otherwise, if they 
will send him to prison, beshrew Ine, if he go not to it lner- 
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rHy and with a good will! .L\.nd I pray God to send you 
well in your souls, and in your bodies too, for some of you 
have but weak ones." 
The deputation did not care to hear anything more that 
l\Iary had to say, but departed without finding the missing 
chaplain, who, not having Inade any promise, perfonned 
the forbidden service as usual. 
[A,D. 1552.J In 155 2 l<'ing Edward had both the mea- 
sles and sIn all-pox, which left him in such a low state of 
health that he died the following year, 
His true condition was kept secret, and while he was 
dangerously ill a splendid bridal festi\'al was held at 
Durhaln House, on the occasion of a double lnarriage be- 
tween Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley, and 
between Katherine Grey, sister to Jane, and the heir of 
the Earl of Penlbroke. 
Rather Inore than a Inonth after this ceremony King 
Edward expired, He left a will that disinherited his Cath- 
olic sister, l\lary, and his Protestant sister, Elizabeth, and 
bestowed the crown on Lady Jane Grey, Then the guard 
was doubled around the royal apartments, and the late 
king's council sent a n1essage to l\Iary that her brother 
was very ill and desired to see her. She was highly 
pleased that his affection should have prompted him to 
send for her, and set out immediately. Before reaching 
the palace, however, she was met by a mysterious messen- 
ger in disguise, who informed her that the king was dead, 
and that if she fell into the hands of his council she would 
be inlprisoned in the Tower. 
l\Iary was sorely perplexed, for she asked herself: 
"l\Iight not this n1essenger have been sent by an enelny, 
to draw her into a snare, and induce her to proclain1 herself 
queen while her brother was still alive?" Such an act 
would have been treason, and would, of course, have led 
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to her ruin, However, after lnature reflection, she resolved 
not to despise the warning, but turned froln the London 
road towards Suffolk. She spent that night at Sa\vston 
Hall, in the neighborhood of Calnbridge. 1\lr. Huddleston, 
who was living there, was a zealous R0l11an Catholic, and 
received the princess and her train cheerfully, though he 
was we}] aware that he was taking a risk, for all his neigh- 
bors were opposed to 1\Iary, and would not hesitate to 
attack hiln for extending hospitality to her. 
His fears were not without foundation, for when the 
princess reached the top of the hill early next 1110rning, as 
she proceeded on her way, she beheld the whole building 
in which she had passed the night in flalnes. A party 
fronl Calnbriclge, hearing of her arrival, had set the place 
on fire, but had they known of her departure they n1ight 
ha ve seized her bodily, "Let it blaze," said 1\f a ry, "I 
will build Huddleston abetter." 
She kept her word; for the present Sawston Hall was 
built entirely at her expense. 
She travelled all day, and reached her seat of Kenning- 
hall, in Norfolk, the saIne night. By that time Edward's 
death was known, and it was necessary for her to assert 
her title to the throne at once, 
She wrote to the council, expressing her sorrow at her 
brother's death, and stating that .she knew what their in- 
tention had been towards her, but assured theln that if they 
would prodain1 her in London as their sovereign they 
should be pardoned. 
The following day, July 10, they proclaimed Lady Jane 
Grey Queen of England, 
Mary was detern1ined to maintain her right, and dis- 
played both courage and prudence in the way she set to 
work. 
She decided to leave Kenninghall, because the country 
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was too open, and the house not strong enough to with- 
stand a siege. Two Norfolk gentlemen brought aU their 
tenantry to her aid, and, mounted on horseback, she pro- 
ceeded towards Franllinghaln, in Suffolk, attended by her 
faithful knights and ladies, They arriyed at the castle 
before night. It was situated on a hill, surrounded by three 
circles of nloats, and everything was in thorough repair for 
defence, which the yaliant knights and armed citizens pre- 
pared to undertake. Surrounded by the circling towers of 
Framlingham Castle, ::\Iary felt herself a sovereign, indeed, 
and defied her enemies by displaying her standard oyer 
the gate tower. She assumed the title of Queen-regnant 
of England and Ireland. 


- " 



CIL
PTER II. 


[A.D. 1553'] The royal standard of England had not 
floated many hours over the towers of FramlinghaIn Castle 
before the knights and gentlemen of Suffolk flocked 
around Queen l\LHY, bringing their tenants with them, all 
completely arnìed, 
\.bout five days later six ships-of-war 
sailed along the Suffolk coast towards Yannouth Roads, 
with the intention of besieging Àlary's castle. 
Sir Henry J ern ingham, one of the gentlelnen \vho had 
attended her froln Norfolk, happened to be at Yarmouth 
when the fleet entered the harbor, pretending that they 
".ere forced to do so on account of stonny weather. Sir 
Henry boldly ,vent out in a boat to hail then1, The sol- 
diers on board the ships asked hin1 what he wanted. 
"Your captains," replied the courageous knight; "who 
are rebels to their lawful Queen l\Iary." 
"If they are," said the n1en, "we will throw theln into 
the sea, for we are her true subjects." 
The captains surrendered thetnselves, and Sir Henry 
took possession of the 
hips. 
At the satne titne Sir Edward Hastings was sent to two 
counties to raise four thousand tnen for Queen J ane. 
\s 
soon as he had secured then1, he proclaitned l\Iary as his 
rightful queen, and thus placed a large force at her disposal, 
close to London. 
Jane Grey's council, headed by Northumberland, were 
terrified when they heard of these two events, and still 
more so when placards were posted on the churches a few 
3 6 
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days later, stating that 1'1ary had been proclaimed Queen 
of England and lreland in every town and city excepting 
London. A revolution was the result, which ended in the 
arrest of N orthlunberland, who was sent to the To\ver. 
Then seyeral of his party hastened to Framlingham to ex- 
cuse then1selves to l\Iary. Al110ng these were l)r. Sandys, 
Bishop Ridley, Northan1pton, and Lord Robert Dudley, all 
of WhOl11 were arrested. 
On the last day of July :\Iary broke up her camp, and 
began her triumphant march towards London. Her sister 
Elizabeth, at the head of a cavalcade of nobility and 
gentry, mnounting to a thousand persons, rode out to meet 
her. 
Queen l\Iary travelled slowly and stopped many times, 
not arriying at her seat of \Yanstead until August 3, From 
thence she proceeded \\"Íth great pomp to London, 
One of l\lary's first acts after she ascended the throne 
was to forbid the lord 111ayor to allow any reading of the 
Scriptures or preaching by the curates unless licensed by 
her. This was the first blow ailned at the Protestant Church 
in England by her. 
The trial of Northumberland, and others of his party, 
took place August 18, when eleyen were condemned to die, 
though only the earl and two others were really executed, 
Then the ambassadors frOl11 Rome urged 1\Iary to bring 
Lady Jane Grey to trial, but she repliecl that she could not 
find it in her heart to put her unfortunate kInswoman to 
death, for she had been Inerely a tool in the hands of 
others, and her existence could be no possible danger to 
herself. 
Queen 11ary continued to love her sister Elizabeth, took 
her with her wherever she went, and nC\Oer dined in public 
without her. She was extrel11ely kind to her Cousin Cour- 
tenay too, and appointed a nobleman to instruct and guide 
him. 
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About the middle of August she had an interview with 
the Pope's envoy, and told hin1 that she had concluded a 
league with the Emperor, and had Inade up her Inind to 
111arry his heir, Prince Philip, She also expressed a wish 
that her kingdom Inight be reconciled to Ron1e, and that 
Cardinal Pole be sent to her, 
\Tiolent struggles were constantly taking place between 
the two church parties for possession of the various 
churches and pulpits, many of which were detennined by 
hand-to-hand fights, . 
l\Iary was anxious to restore the suprelnacy of the pope, 
but Bishop Gardiner was opposed to it, and wanted her to 
retain her title as head of the English Church. She re- 
plied to hin1: "I have read in Scripture that won1en are 
forbidden to speak in the church, Is it then proper that 
your church should have a dumb head? " 
l\Iary felt the full weight of the responsibility that her 
father had assmned for himself, and imposed upon his suc- 
cessors by separating the Church of England from the 
authority of Rmne, and feared to undertake it. The party 
that sided with her was the weakest in nUlnbers of the three 
that then existed in England. The other two consisted of 
the Catholics opposed to the pope, established by Henry 
VIII., which was the strongest, and the Protestant Church 
of England, established by the regency of Edward VI. 
l\tfary's lninisters belonged to the party of Henry VIII., 
and had aided hiln in his religious persecutions and 
his other acts of cruelty, but they had been long used 
to governing, and she had no other choice than to retain 
them. 
It was Cranmer, aided by Somerset, who, after the death 
of Henry, established a church on Protestant principles, 
and then began the intense hatred between the leaders of 
the two parties, If Lady Jane Grey had succeeded to the 
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throne. Cranlner would have relnained in power as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Protestant religion would 
undoubtedly have gained the upper hand; but the Catho- 
lic 't\lary deprived hin1 of his office, and put Gardiner in 
power instead. This bishop changed a prison for the seat 
of lord-chancellor in an astonishingly short space of time, 
'I'hen Cranlner was requested to retire to his house at 
;Latnbeth and live there privately, The Protestants mis- 
understood this Inove, and accused hiln of joining the 
ranks of the enelny, whereupon he published an explana- 
tion of his creed. The queen's council regarded this as 
an attack on the governluent, and sent hin1 to the Tower, 
where he relnained for three years, only to suffer horrible 
martyrdon1 at last. 
On one point all parties were agreed, and that was dis- 
approval of the queen's engagen1ent to the Prince of Spain. 
The Emperor Charles, knowing how strongly Cardinal 
Pole would oppose it, stopped him on his journey to Eng- 
land and detained hin1 in a German convent until after the 
Inarriage had taken place. 
Philip was only twenty-six years old, and would have 
preferred a younger wife, but his father thought political 
power of far greater in1portance than dOlnestic happiness, 
so he luade 
lary a formal offer in writing of his son's 
hand on the 20th of Septeluber, which took place with a 
great deal of regal splendor, magnificent festivities, etc. 
l\Ieantime the queen occupied herself in forn1Íng her 
household, and rewarding the personal friends who had 
been faithful to her by placing then1 in high office. She 
also indulged her fondness for n1usic by selecting the best 
singers and performers that could be found for her royal 
chapel. 
Four days after the coronation 
fary opened her first 
parliaIl1ent in state, and Bishop Gardiner as lord-çhan. 
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cellar made an oration showing causes "wherefore the 
yirtuous and n1Ïghty Princess l\Iary, by the grace of God," 
Queel1 of England, France, and lreland, defender of the 
faith, and head of the church, had sUl11Inoned her parlia- 
lncnt." 
They found plenty of work to do in repealing old laws 
and establishing new ones. ß'1ary retained her power as 
head of the church of Henry VIII. for a year and a half? 
but the cruelties of her reign did not begin until she 
ceased to have that control. 
\Yhile parliament sat Lady Jane Grey was brought 
to trial and sentenced to death on a charge of high trea- 
son. The saIne sentence was passed on her husband and 
Cranmer. 
Gardiner's influence over the queen was so powerful 
that he induced her to burn the Protestant translations of 
the gospels, Thus, one of Queen lvIary's first acts as 
head of the church was the destruction of her own learned 
work. 
Considerable pains were taken by l\Iary's enen1Ïes to 
create ill feeling between her and Elizabeth, but without 
success, and when the young princess went to live at her 
palace at Ashbridge the two sisters parted in the 1110st 
friendly 111anner, 
A.fter Elìzabeth left, the queen had a severe spell of ill- 
ness that confined her to her bed for several weeks. 
Early in January Count Eglllont caIne to England as 
an1bassador frOln Spain, to conclude the marriage treaty 
between 
Iary and Philip. I Ie was almost torn to pieces 
when he landed in Kent, so oppo
ed were all the British 
subjects to this union. But the queen was detennined to 
lnarry whon1 she pleased, and after an interview with the 
count she told hitn that he n1Ìght confer with her n1Ínb- 
terse 
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On the 14th the articles of the queen's Inarriage were 
communicated to the lord-mayor and the city of London. 
fhey agreed that each sovereign was to govern his king- 
dOll1 separately. None but natives of England were to 
hold offices in the queen's court or even in the ser\"Íce of 
her husband. If the queen had a 
hild it was to succeed 
to her dominions, Her majesty was never to be carried 
out of her dOIninions without her special request, and 
Philip was not to engage England in his father's French 
wars, nor to appropriate any of the revenue, ships, amn1U- 
nition, or crown jewels of England. 
[A.D, 155-1-'] The week after these articles became pub- 
lic three insurrections broke out in different parts of the 
realm. Two of then1 were soon suppressed, and their 
leaders, who had proclailned Lady Jane Grey queen in 
every town, fled; but the third was headed by Sir Thomas 
\Vyatt, a young Inan of twenty-three, who was not so easily 
managed, I Ie was a Catholic, but when a boy he had 
accolnpanied his father on an elnbassy to Spain, and re- 
membered how nearly that parent had become a ,'ictiln to 
the inquisition. This Inade hin1 fear and detest the Span- 
ish governlnent, and his motive of revolt was to prevent 
similar tyranny from being established in England, by the 
marriage of the Queen and Philip of Spain. 
\Vyatt's rebellion began in Kent, whither :\Iary sent 
the aged Duke of Norfolk with her guards and artillery, 
accompanied by five hundred of the London trained com- 
panies of soldiers, commanded by Captain Brett, This 
person was secretly in league with \Yyatt. and actually 
went over to his side when they 111et at Rochester, This 
treasonable act caused the loss of the queen's artillery, 
and gave such encouragement to the rebels that \Yyatt 
advanced to Deptford with fifteen thousand men. There 
he dictated his own terms, which were that the queen and 
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her council were to be surrendered into his hands. 1\fary 
had too n1uch pluck and detennination to listen to such an 
absurd delnand, and prepared for open war. 
The whole city was filled with consternation when the 
desertion of the Duke of Norfolk's forces was known, for 
e\-ery one was aware that the defences of the royal resi- 
dence at \Yestnlinster wcre weak. i\ll the queen's coun- 
cil, chaplains, and bishops went about with a c01nplete 
suit of annor underneath their custolnary clothing, pre- 
pared to fight when the tin1e came, 
The queen remained cahn and collected, She ordcred 
her horse, and attended by her laches and councillors, rode 
to London, where she Blade such an eloquent speech, en- 
couraging the citizens to stand by her and put down the 
rebellion, that the crowd who filled Guildhall and its court 
shouted, ,. God sa \-e Q.ueen ::\Iary and the Prince of 
Spain! " 
She was then rowed to \Vestminster, where 
he held a 
council, appointing the Earl of Pelnbroke general of her 
troops, then gathering to defend St. J an1es's Palace and 
\Vhitehall. 
In the n1eantime \Vyatt, finding the city too strongly 
defended on the river side, decided to Inove his forces, but 
before doing so \Yinchester House was plundered, and 
Bishop Gardiner's books so torn to pieces as to leave not 
a single one in his whole library fit for use. 
At two o'clock one morninO" a deserter froln the rebels 
b 
arrived at the palace of \Vhitehall with the infonnation 
that the enemy would be at J I yde Park Corner within two 
hours. The bustle and alann that ensued may Le better 
ìmagined then described. Barricades were raised at the 
points liable to attack, guards were stationed at the queen's 
chamber-windows and private apartments, and the palace 
echoed with the sobs and cries of the ladies. But !\lary 
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did not lose her presence of mind for a mOlnent, and when 
her ministers and councillors crowded around her implor- 
ing her to take refuge in the Tower, she answered: "That 
she would 
et no eX<llnple of cowardice; and if Pembroke 
and Clinton proved true to their posts she would not 
desert hers." 
At four o'clock the drums beat to anns, but the rain was 
pouring in torrents on that cold winter's Jllorning, and de- 
layed the rebels until nine o'clock, \Yyatt divided his 
aflny into three parts, and a desperate battle was the result 
of their attack. Queen 
Iary stood at a window, whence 
she not only saw the struggle, but spoke brave words to 
the soldiers who Clune near enough to hear her, and scouted 
at anyone who approached her with a discouraging report. 
\Yithin the palace the utnlost terror reigned, the wonlen 
running fronl place to place shrieking, banging doors and 
windows, and keeping up an uproar dreadful to hear. 
Just before Pembroke made the final charge, which de- 
cided the fortune of the day, the queen actualIy canle' out 
of the palace and stood between two arnled lnen within 
range of the enenlY's ::;hot. 
At last \V) att sank down in the street exhausted and 
discouraged; he was taken prisoner and locked up in 
the Tower. Thus ended the rebellion; but the conse- 
quence of it was that the queen \\'as beset frOln all sides 
with requests for the execution of Lady Jane Grey, who 
had been the innocent cause of it. Those who demanded 
this execution said that such scenes of fighting and 
bloodshed would occur again and again unless the un- 
fortunate Lady Jane were put out of the way, 1\Iary yielded 
at last, and signed the death warrant of "Guildford Dudley 
and his wife," to be executed on the 9th of February. two 
days later. To Dr, Feckenham. the queen's chaplain. fell 
the duty of preparing poor Lady Jane for this hurried 
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death. lIe did not succeed in turning her n1Ïnd from the 
Protestant faith, but he won her friendship and gratitude, 
and her last words were of the kindness she had received 
fronl him. 
\Yhen told that she was to d
e so soon, she said: "That 
she was prepared to receive her death in any lnanner it 
would please the queen to appoint. She shuddered at the 
thought, as was natural; but her spirit would spring rejoic- 
ingly into the eternal light, where she hoped the Inercy of 
God would receive it." 
The execution of this lovely, innocent young woman 
and her husband is a frightful stain on l\fary's name, 
even though she was urged to it in order to prevent further 
civil wars. 
The city presented a ghastly spectacle at that time; for 
the deserters under Brett were all hung, many of theln at 
their own doors, so that dangling corpses met the eye at 
every turn of the street. 
The prisoners of \Vyatt's army, amounting to five hun- 
dred, were led to the tilt-yard at \Vhitehall, with ropes 
about their necks; then the queen appeared in the gallery 
above and pronounced the pardon of all. This is a proof 
that l\Iary was far more merciful than her Ininisters, who 
wanted them brought to trial. She was very lenient in her 
conduct towards her sister, Elizabeth, too, when Sir Thomas 
\Yyatt's confession gave her notice that the princess was 
quite as much a competitor for her crown as Lady Jane 
Grey had been, 
She sent her own litter for Elizabeth, who had been ill, 
and had her brought to Whitehall, where she was appointed 
a suite of apartments in a secure corner of the palace. 
Elizabeth had deceived her sister, and had carried on a 
secret correspondence with \Vyatt and the King of France. 
l\Iary knew this, but remained her friend, although she 
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would have no communication with her whatever until she 
could clear herself of having taken part in any act of 
treason, 
Courtenay was in disgrace, also, because he had corre- 
sponded with \Vyatt, and was locked up in the Tower. 
The 
panish ambassador informed 
Iary that the marriage 
treaty between her and Prince Philip could not be con- 
cluded until both Elizabeth and Courtenay were punished; 
but the laws of England required an open act of treason 
to be proved before a person could be sentenced, and :\Iary 
was determined to abide by them. 
However, as no nobleman could be found willing to un- 
dertake the dangerous office of watching Elizabeth, she 
was imprisoned in the Tower also, 
In 
larch Count Egmont returned to England, bringing 

Iary an engagenlent ring from Philip, which he presented 
before her whole court. She received it with thanks, and 
sent a kind message to the prince, who. she said, had not 
yet written to her, 
Renaud, the Spanish alllbas
ador, kept continually call- 
ing her attention to the fact that Philip would not be safe 
in England until the rebels, especially Elizabeth and 
Courtenay, had been punished. Hut 11ary put hinl off with 
some general remark each time, and thus dismissed the 
unwelcome subject. She had lo\.ed her sister frOln infancy. 
and was too constant in her affection to destroy her now. 
Gardiner was accused of protecting the princess; but it 
was only because of his friendship for Courtenay. with 
whom she was implicated in the rebellion, that he refrained 
frOln showing enmity towards her. lIe was real1y a friend 
to Courtenay, whose family had been nlartyrs to Catholi- 
cism, and for some time had been his fellow-prisoner in 
the fower, where their attachment had been strengthened. 
On the 5th of l\Iay the queen, having recovered from a 
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very severe spell of illness, dissolved parliaIllent in person, 
andlnade such an eloquent address that she was interrupted 
five or six titHes by loud shouts of "Long live the queen! " 
and tuany persons wept. 
A couple of weeks later Elizabeth was renloved from the 
Tower to \Voodstock, \vhere she was closely watched by 
part of the queen's guard, and Courtenay was sent to 
Fotheringay Castle, also under guard. 
1'he saIne week a Spanish grandee arrived in England to 
prepare for the reception of Prince Philip, to whom Queen 

lary had written a letter announcing the consent of her 
parlimnent to their marriage. 
rrhe prince enlbarked for England July 13, and mean- 
time :t\Iary retired with her council to Richmond Palace to 
decide what station her husband was to occupy. She con- 
sidered it her duty to yield implicit obedience 
 and this 
notion was the cause of many crÌnles of which she was 
guilty later in life, 
When she asked whether her nanle or Philip's should be 
placed first in the legal docutnents, Renaud replied, in- 
dignantly, "that neither diyine nor hunlan laws would suf- 
fer his highness to be named last." She next wished to 
know whether he was to be crowned as king. Her council 
objected very decidedly, but agreed that the moment he 
touched English ground he should have a collar and nlan- 
tIe of the Garter worth two thousand pounds. 
\Yhen the news arrived that the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and Spain, anlounting to one hundred and sixty sails, 
had made the. port of Southampton, the queen was at 
Windsor Castle, N ext day she set out with her bridal ret- 
inue for \Vinchester, where she intended her marriage to 
be celebrated. 
Don Philip landed July 20, 1554. A crowd of noble- 
men received the prince and presented hinl with the 
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Order of the Garter, which was buckled below the knee, 
and the blue velvet n1antle, fringed with gold and pearls, 
lIe Illounted a horse presented by his royal bride, and 
rode straight to church, where he returned thanks for his 
safe voyage. Tllen he was conducted to the palace pre- 
pared for him. 
lIe was dressed sin1ply in black velvet, his cap being 
trimlned with gold chains and a small feather. The shape 
of his head denoted ability; but his cOlnplexion was yellow- 
ish, his hair thin and sandy, and his eyes small, blue, and 
weak, which, added to a most disagreeably gloomy expres- 
sion of countenance, rendered Philip of Spain anything but 
a handsOIne nlan. 
The following day being Friday, Don Philip went to III ass, 
and the English nobles "ho attencled him were much 
pleased with his courteous Inanners. 
On Sunday Il10rning, Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's Grand 
ChaInberlain, was sent to Queen 
Iary with a present of 
jewels valued at fifty thousand ducats. -After mass the 
prince dined in public, and was waitecl upon by his newly- 
appointed English officers. He tried to nlake himself pop- 
ular, told his' attendants in Latin that he had COlne to live 
aIllong them like an Englishman
 and praised their ale, 
which he tasted for the first till1e in his hfe. 
The bridegromll and his suite mounted their horses and 
set out in a drenching rain on 1\Ionday nlorning for \Vin. 
chester. lIe was escorted by the Earl of Pembroke, with 
two hundred and fifty cavaliers, a hundred archers, and 
four thousand spectators, who formed a procession. 
Don Philip was dressed as usual in black velvet, but on 
account of the rain he wore a large red-felt cloak, and a 
black hat. A bout a nlÍle fron1 \Vinchester two noblenlen 
frOln the queen lllet the bridegroom, attended by six royal 
pages, dressed in cloth of gold, and mounted on large Flein. 
ish horses. 
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Between six and seven o'clock, the procession reached 
the city-gate, where the aldennen and mayor presented] )on 
Philip with the keys of the city, which he returned. A vol- 
ley of artillery greeted him, and twelve Blen. dressed in 
red and gold, conducted hinl to the lJean .of \\'inchester's 
house, where he li\'ed until after his marriage. 
Ha\'ing changed his dress for a superb black velvet robe 
bordered with diamonds, he went to the cathedral, and 
after prayers held his first interview with Queen J\Iary, who 
received hiln very lovingly. 
The next afternoon at three o'clock the queen held a 
grand court, ga\'e Don Philip a public audience, and kissed 
him in the presence of a large company. Then after they 
con'-
rsed for a while under the canopy of state, the prince 
was conducted to his residence by a torchlight procession. 
The 111arriage was perfonned next day, One of the 
Spanish grandees deli\'ered a solenln oration, in which he 
announced that the elnperor had resigned the kingdolll of 
Naples in favor of his son, so that l\Iary Inarried a king, 
not a prince. Then the cerenlony proceeded in Latin and 
English, after which the royall:air returned hand in hand 
fron1 the high altar and seated themselves until the 111aSS 
was concluded, when they walked together under the same 
canopy to the hall where the banquet was spread, 
The seats for Queen l\Iary and her husband were on a 
dais under a canopy, where their table was laid, Below the 
dais were various tables for the queen's ladies. the Spanish 
grandees, their wives, and the English nobility. Bishop 
Gardiner dined at the royal table. A band of musicians 
played throughout the nleal
 and four heralds entered be- 
tween the first and second courses and pronounced a Latin 
oration in praise of matrinlony. 
After the banquet King Philip returned thanks to the 
council and nobles, and the queen spoke very graciously 
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in Spanish. At six o'clock the tables were ren10ved and 
dancing began, which lasted until nine. 
The Spanish fleet sailed for Elanders next clay, having 
first landed eighty of the n10st superb horses that ever 
were seen for Philip's use, Four or five hundred Span- 
iards, among whon1 were a number of fools and buffoons, 
were permitted to remain in England; but the queen's 
marriage articles forbade the presence of a large number, 
so the rest were obliged to return hOlne. 
'Vithin a week of their marriage the royal couple gave 
a SUlllptuoUS festival of the Garter at \Yindsor Castle to 
celebrate King Philip's admission to that order. Later 
there was a grand hunt, and a large number of deer were 
slaughtered. 
The usual pageantry attended the public entry into Lon- 
don, which was Inade with an imposing retinue of English 
nobles and Spanish grandees. Philip had brought over 
enough gold and silver to fill ninety-seven chests. each a 
yard and a quarter long. This treasure was piled on 
twenty carts and drawn through the city so that everybody 
might see it before it was taken to the Tower to be coined. 
Festivities were kept up until the Duke of Norfolk died, 
when, as l\Iary had loved hin1 very 111uch, the whole court 
was ordered to go into lnourning. The queen retired to 
Hampton Court, where, with her husband. she lived "ery 
quietly until the opening of her third parliall1ent, in :N ovem- 
ber. Then she rode in procession. King Philip at her 
side, to her palace at \Vhitehall. She was very an).,ious 
that the lands her father had taken from the church should 
be restored, but her council would not consent because 
they declared she could not support the splendor of her 
cro\\ n if she deprived herself of these sources of re\ enue. 
She replied, "that she preferred the peace of her con- 
science to ten such crowns as England." 
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Her reason for requesting the restoration of the church 
property was that Cardinal Pole was on his way to visit 
her, and she desired to be prepared for whatever instruc- 
tions he might bear frOIH the pope. 
Every Inark of honor was bestowed on Pole when he 
arrived. He was rowed up the Thanles to \\'hitehall, 
Bishop Gardiner received hiln at the water-gate, King 
Philip at the principal entrance, and Queen l\fary herself 
at the head of the grand staircase, 
On the day appointed for Cardinal Pole's n1Ïssion to be 
made known to parliaIl1ent the queen was so ill that the 
proceedings took place in the audience chaInber at "Thite- 
hall. Her n1ajesty was carried to the throne, where King 
Philip sat at her left hand and Cardinal Pole at the right. 
Lord Chancellor Gardiner 1l1ade the opening address, 
introducing the cardinal, who spoke eloquently of his own 
sufferings and exile, and pleaded the cause of the Roman 
Catholics and of the queen with such good effect that a 
petition for a reconciliation with the pope was prepared on 
the spot, and duly signed by each of the peers. 
This was presented to the royal couple next day, who, 
in the presence of parlian1ent, delivered the document 
into the hands of the R01l1an ambassador, who thereupon 
solemnly pronounced absolution and benediction on aU 
present. 
During this ceren10ny l\Iary's illness returned; but she 
was better by Christ1l1as, which was celebrated with unusual 
splendor on account of the royal marriage and of the 
recent reconciliation to Rome. The Princess Elizabeth 
was en joying the Inost friendly relations with her sister at 
t hat period, and took part in the festivities. She sat 
beside the queen at the state supper which was given in 
the great hall of \Yestn1Ínster, and attended by an assem- 
bly of English, Flemish, and Spanish nobles. 
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The queen's illness had rendered her incapable of gov- 
erning, so she can scarcely be held accountable for the 
cruel executions that took place, though she certainly took 
on tneasures to prevent them, Philip was the real sovc- 
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reign, and viewed the burning of the two or three hundred 
martyrs of the Protestant Church with remarkable C01I1- 
placency, , 
Fortunately for Bishop Coverdale, the translator of the 
English Bible, the King of Denmark wrote Queen :\Iary a 
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letter clailning hin1 for a subject, otherwise he too would 
have died at the stake. 
[A,I>.1555'] The sudden and unexpected abdication of 
the Elnperor Charles V. called I(ing Philip to Spain to 
receive the 
:
ptre, and before he left Queen l\lary re- 
1l1oved frOlll ILullpton Court to Greenwich Palace. But 
whether in England or out of it, Philip was certainly ruler 
So long as his \vife lived, and minute accounts of all church 
and state affairs were subnlitted to him during his absence. 
No power was legally given to hin1 by parliaIllent, but he 
coolly took it, and gave ill1portant orders without so 111uch 
as consulting the queen. 
'Yhen not under her husband's bad influence l\Iary re- 
stored SOllle wise laws, and the fact that insurrections ceased 
in her reign proves that the poor were not so destitute as 
:
ley had been during the lives of her father and brother. 
Queen l\Iary was so ill throughout the rest of the 
year 1555 that she relnained quietly at Greenwich, some- 
times making excursions to the country, when she would 
enter the cottages of the poor and relieve their wants 
without revealing her identity, l"'his was during Philip's 
absence; he returned for a short time in 1557 for the 
purpose of trying to involve England in a war with 
France, But rvlary's finances were at a low ebb, and she 
did not feel justified in involving her kingdolll in the 
expenses of a war. Philip's army was mustering near 
Calais, and in order to gratify hin1 with as little cost as 
possible, she pardoned all the rebels in her prisons on 
cC!1dltion that they would join it also. She raised money 
by borrowing Sillall sums frOlll those of her citizens who 
had any to spare, and paying them an enormous interest. 
Philip left England in the SU111lner and never saw his wife 
again. He succeeded in taking possession of Calais, but 
the French gained it back a few months later. 
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Queen 
lary was in a Inost feeble condition when the 
Scotch Inade an invasion in the north of England, ncver- 
theless she expressed her determination to head her army 
in person. She had all the energy required for such an 
exploit, but was soon convinced that her bodily health for- 
bade it. Her troops, under Northumberland and \Vest- 
moreland, repulsed the Scotch and gained a decided \'ictory 
over theIne 
The rest of Queen l\[ary's life was filled with schemes 
for the recovery of Calais, a town highly prized by the 
English, because it was such an excellent spot for theIll to 
land wheneyer they desired to invade France. So n1any 
disputes were the result that, in her perplexity, l\[ary de- 
clared, "that should she die Calais would be found writ- 
ten upon her heart if her breast were opened," 
[
\..I), 1558.] IIer death was nearer than she suspected, 
for she contracted a malarial fever in the autumn of 1558, 
froln which she did not recover. King Philip sent a Ines- 
sage and a ring by Count de Feria when he heard of his 
wife's illness, and proposed that she should take measures 
for the recognition of her sister Elizabeth as her succes- 
sor. \Iary cOin plied; and no sooner had she done so than 
her whole court flocked to Hatfield, anxious to prove their 
deyotlon to the princess who was soon to beCOll1e their 
sovereign. 
'Vhile the last services of the church were being per- 
formed for her, on the morning of N" ovember 17, Queen 
l\lary raised her eyes to heaven and expired. 
Her devoted and early friend, Cardinal Pole, died two 
days later, 
The queen's body was embalmed, and, after lying in 
state for a -YlOnth
 was interred at \Vestminster Abbey, on 
the north side of Henry Vllth's Chapel. 
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ELIZABETH, SECO
D Q.UEE:N-REG
A!\T OF ENG- 
LAKD AXD IRELAXD, (A.D. 1533-1603.) 


ELIZABETH was one of the nlost learned and distinguished 
queens that ever lived, and there is no other about wholn 
so many celebrated authors have written. 
[A.D. 1533.] She was the daughter of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, who were living at Greenwich Palace at the 
titue of her birth, \Yhen she was four days old her chris- 
tening \vas conducted with great pon1p and ceremony, - the 
lord lnayor, all the aldennen and council of the city of 
London, besides a great nunlber of knights and lords, being 
present. 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, stood godfather 
on that occasion, the l)uchess of Norfolk and the 1Iar- 
chioness of Dorset being gochnothers. The gifts to the 
little princess consisted of costly gold cups, bowls, and 
salvers. 
Elizabeth did not relllain with her parents; for the ioyal 
nursery was at Hunsdon, where, surrounded by every con1- 
fort and luxury that an infant could possibly need, she was 
lovingly tended by Lady l\Iargaret Bryan. This lady had 
also taken charge of the Princess l\lary, and had proved 
herself to be a woman of such rare sense and excellent 
qualities that she was elninently fitted for her post as super- 
intendent of the household. \Vhile Anne Boleyn lived 
King Henry fondled and petted her little daughter; but 
after her head was cut off and her place supplied by an- 
56 
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other wife, his petting was succeeded by neglect and even 
cruelty, that Blust have been a sore trial to the child as well 
as to faithful Lady Bryan. 
[A,I). 1537.] Elizabeth was seen in public for the first 
time \\ hen her little brother, Edward \TI., was christened, 
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CRANMER. 


She was just four years of age, and the Earl of Hertforcl 
carried her in his arms to the font; but ,\'hen the proces- 
sion left the chapel the two Princesses, l\Iary and Eliza- 
beth, walked out hand in hand, their trains being supported 
by noble ladies, who followed close behind, 
Fortunately for Elizabeth her eady youth was passed in 
seclusion, which afforded opportunity for the cultivation of 
her Inind, and thus prepared her for the exalted position 
she was to occupy later. 
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She and Prince Edward were warnlly attached to each 
other, and he, at least, was never happier than while they 
were pennitted to li,'e together. It was she who gave hiIn 
his earliest instruction in walking and talking, and it was 
to her that he turned for cOlufort in all his childish sor- 
rows. 
[A"Ù. 1539'] \Vhen only six years of age Elizabeth 
presented her little brother with a shirt Inade entirely by 
her own hands; which proves that she lllust have learned 
to handle her needle at a very early age. 
As they grew older these children played and studied 
together, and Edward relied for advice on "his sweetest 
sister," as he loyed to call her, until he was separated frorn 
her. It was their CustOlll to rise at daylight and devote a 
couple of hours to religious exercises and the reading of 
Scripture. After breakfast they studied languages, science, 
and the works of the best authors; then Ed ward would 
seek exercise in the open air, while his sister occupied her- 
self with her 111usic or needlev
'ork. 
Ed ward's first real source of grief was his separation 
frOIn this belo\Ted sister when he ascended the throne. It 
was his desire to have her with hint even then; but his sel- 
fish councillors, being jealous of any outside influence, in- 
terposed to prevent it. 
His devotion to Elizabeth lasted until death: she had 
been his earliest plaYlllate, and no difference in religious 
views had ever risen to interfere with the congeniality that 
Inarked their intercourse. It was different with 
Iary, who 
was a rigid Roman Catholic, and always opposed the Prot- 
estant tendencies of her brother and sister. 
\Yhen Henry VIII. nlarried Anne of Cleves, Elizabeth 
wrote her stepmother a most dutiful, affectionate letter, in 
which she expressed desire to nlake her acquaintance. An 
opportunity soon offered, when the queen was so charmed 
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with the wit and beauty of the young princess that at the 
time of her divorce she requested that they n1Ïght be pcr- 
111itted the interchange of visits, which was granted. 
The next stepnlother, Katherine IIoward, loved Eliza- 
beth too, and treated her with marked tenderness and con- 
sideration, giving her the place of honor near the throne 
at all public entertainments. 
\Vith a view to strengthening the friendly relations be- 
tween England and other countries, King IIenry tried at 
various tin1es to fonn an alliance for his daughter with sev- 
eral powerful princes; but fortunately for her all his plans 
fell through. 
Under the guidance of her fourth stepmother, Katherine 
Parr, who was a very learned woman, Elizabeth pursued 
her studies uninterrupted by any thought of 111atrimony, 
which at so early an age, and planned for state purposes, 
must have proved a n1isfortune, 
She lived in retirenlent with her father's widow for a year 
after his death; and though she set up an independent es- 
tablishment of her own when she was fifteen years old, she 
and Katherine Parr continued to be fast friends as long as 
that lady lived. 
[.\.D, 1545,J Even at that early age, Elizabeth was 
well-infonned in geography, architecture, mathematics, and 
astrononlY, besides being an accomplished Latin and Greek 
scholar. She spoke and wrote French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Flelnish; but her favorite study was history, to which 
she deyoted three hours a day, 
[A,D. 1553,J She displayed no slnall anlount of shrewd- 
ness when her brother died, which was renlarkable in so 
young a wOlnan. Edward's illness had been concealed 
from his sisters by the wily statesmen who kept strict guard 
over him, and who had used e\-ery effort to foster the iIJ- 
feeling that existed between hiln and his relations. As 
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soon as his death occurcd they wrote ßIary and Elizabeth 
that he was seriously ill, and desired their presence at his 
bedside. The object was to secure the two princesses, lock 
thenI up in prison, and proclainl Lady Jane Grey successor 
to the crown of England; but Elizabeth, suspecting sonle 
plot, took not the slightest notice of the letters, \Yhen 
the Duke of N o rtlullnberland offered her a liberal StUll of 
nIoney, besides a tract of land, providing she would resign 
her right of succession in favor of Lady Jane Grey, she 
replied, "that an agreell1ent l11ust first be Inade with her 
elder sister, during whose life she had no right nor title to 
resign." 
It was not without a difficult struggle that 11ary got 
possession of the crown, and while it was going on Eliza- 
beth pretended to be desperately ill and ren1ained quietly 
at honle. No sooner was it assured than she recovered 
and went in state, at the head of a large retinue, to welcOllle 
the new queen. Then the two sisters rode side by side, in 
grand procession through London, and were, apparently, 
on the best of tern1S. N obady who witnessed that proces- 
sion could fail to observe the contrast between the two royal 
ladies. Poor 
lary, whose life had thus far been one of sad- 
ness, anxiety, and ill-health, sat on her horse ahnost bent 
double, and looking like a WOlnan of Iniddle age, although 
she was only twenty. Elizabeth, on the other hand, whose 
fine, 111 a jestic fonn and gracious manners won e"ery heart 
as she slnilingly bowed to the right and left, looked every 
inch a queen, and l\lary sank into insignificance by her 
side. Her face, though not handsolne, was pleasing, and 
her dark eyes shone with gratification at the attention she 
attracted. Throughout her 1ife Elizabeth's delicate, well- 
fornled hands were a source of pride to her, and she never 
lost an opportunity of displaying then1 to the best advan. 
tage. 
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\Vithin a lllonth the affection that the two sisters enter- 
tained for each other was seriously ilnpaired on account of 
their difference in religion, which created a great deal of 
ill-feeling. Elizabeth refused to attend Inass, which, though 
gratifying to the Protestants, deeply grieved and offended 
l\fary. 
The state councillors regarded Elizabeth's conduct in 
this Inatter as a lnark of disrespect, and wanted to have 
her arrested; but the queen refused at first to take any ex- 
treIne I11eaSUres, and contented herself by turns with threats 
and persuasion. 
Elizabeth relnained firn1 in her desire to appear as the 
heroine of the Refonners, though for the sake of policy she 
consented to read several religious books recOlnlnended by 
the queen, and even accOlnpanied her once or twice to 
church. As a reward l\Iary bestowed luany favors on the 
princess, and placed her in prominent posit
ons on state 
occasions. This was just what Elizabeth sought; for she 
1..new the ilnportance of keeping herself before the nation, 
and neyer lost an opportunity of appearing as :\Iary's 
uc- 
cessor, Her manners were so gracious that she became a 
great favorite among the court ladies, and thus excited her 
sister's jealousy to such a degree that ,,-hen a charge of 
treason was brought against her l\Iary lent a wi11ing ear to 
it. Elizabeth was able to pro\.e her innocence; but she felt 
so indignant at haying been suspected that she requested 
pennission to retire to the country and thus rid herself of 
court intrigue. 
She took up her abode in her own house at Ashbridge 
 
but even there she was not left in peace, for the queen \\ as 
anxious to haye her lnarry the Spanish Prince, Philibert of 
Savoy, and the King of France was constantly making her 
offers of protection and aid if she woul d only assert her 
claim to the throne, lIe eV('l1 proceeded so far as to 
(h.ise 
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her to go to France, which would have been a most un
 
wise lTIOVe on her part, and wrote her letters in a secret 
language. 1'\his had the effect of rendering her posi- 
tion extrelnely critical; but fortunately Elizabeth's judg- 
l11ent was so excellent that she knew how to save herself 
frOl11 the friends who would unintentionally have done 
her Blore harm, had she taken their advice, than her 
enenues. 
[A,D. 1554.] She was recalled to court at the time of 
the insurrection under \Vyatt, because she and Courtenay 
were accused of having urged it with a view to getting the 
Protestant party into power. She was quite ill when the 
SU111nlOnS reached her, but obeyed it as soon as possible, 
and chanced to arrive in London on the very day of the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey. No doubt she trembled for 
the safety of her own head while the queen was daily sign- 
ing the death-warrants of those \",ho really had turned 
against her or appeared to ha\'e done so, 1'\he public mind 
was in such a state of exciten1ent on account of the nu- 
merous executions that were taking place, that many wept 
as the young princess rode through the streets attended by 
a guard of honor, consisting of a hundred gentlemen, for 
they supposed that she was being led to the block, I)ressed 
in a robe of pure white, Elizabeth sat up in a litter and 
looked around with a proud, lofty air. Her youthful ap- 
pearance touched many a heart; but not one anTI or voice, 
in all the lTIllltitude that had asselnblecl to gaze upon her, 
was raised in her defence. 
\Yith a retinue of six of her ladies, two gentlelnen, and 
four servants, she was lodged in a wing of \Vestn1Ïnster 
Palace; and although she knew that the privy council were 
debating as to whether she should be executed or no, she 
was unable to get sight of her sister or to plead her cause 
In any way. 
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1Iany charges were brought against the princess, but 
I\Iary's conscience forbade the shedding of her sister's 
blood; so, after a few \\"eeks' deliberation, she shut her up 
in the "rower, 
Elizabeth's letters to the queen, asserting her innocence, 
were unnoticed, She was forbidden to use Engli
h prayer- 
books, and compelled to hear mass, Two of her ladies 
who objected to this were dismissed by the queen's orders 
and replaced by Catholics, At first she was kept in close 
confinenlent, but after a ,\'hile her health bLgan to suffer, 
and she was permitted to take exercise in a little enclosed 
garden, 
The officers and servants about the prison '\'ere respect- 
ful and attentive to the royal lady, and their children would 
bring her flowers frOln time to time, Her love of children 
\vas great throughout her ,,-hole life, and their ready synl- 
pathy during her imprisonment was most pleasing to her. 
One day a little four-year-old child picked up a bunch 
of keys and carried thel11 to her in the garden, saying: 
" 1 have brought you the keys now, so you need not always 
stay here, You can unlock the gates and go out wheneyer 
you please," 
. \nother child, the son of one of the soldiers, receiyed so 
Inany tokens of re\\ard from the royal prisoner in return 
for the bouquets he carried her, that he was, before long, 
"uspected of acting as messen
er between her and her fel- 
low-prisoners, Courtenay and Lord Robert Dudley. Such 
l11ay not have been the case; but the boy was pre,'ented 
from again seeing the princess, and his father" as se,-erely 
reprimanded, 
Elizabeth could not have regarded Lord Robert I )udley 
in the light of a friend when she was sent to the Tower, 
because she knew that he had favored Lady J ane Crey"
 
cause; therefore, the fact that he was in her good graces 
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inunediately upon her accession to the throne, proves that 
he must, in the interval, ha,-e found sOlne 11leans of seeking 
and obtaining her pardon. \Yhether or no notes and nles- 
sages passed between then1 within the walls of the gloomy 
Tower can only be conjectured. 
At the expiration of a couple of lTIonths, Elizabeth was 
renloyecl to \V ooclstock, ,,-here her life was less painful, 
though she was never allowed to forget that she \, as a 
prisoner under close sun-eillance, .\ band of anned nlen 
kept watch around the walls of the palace night and day, 
and she was allowed no visitors. 
She passed Inany hours at her needlework, and con1- 
posed several pieces of poetry, which are scarcely worthy 
of being repeated. But her time hung hea,-ily on her 
hands, and she was tortured by constant dread of her life 
being in danger. One day \"hen sitting in her garden she 
heard a nÜlklnaid nlerrily singing at her work, and said 
with a weary sigh: "Ah! her case is better, and her life is 
happier than n1Íne; would I were a Inilkmaid, too! " 
\Vith the hope of softening her sister's heart towards her, 
Elizabeth attended n1ass, went to confession, and, with the 
advice of Cardinal Pole, even proclaimed herself a .Ronlan 
Catholic. She displayed a great deal of self-possession, 
,\ hen the queen, who still doubted her sincerity, notwith- 
standing her professions of religion, caused her to be ques- 
tioned as to her opinion of a real Saviour in the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. She hesitated for only one 11101nent, 
then replied in these extelTIpOre lines: - 


" Christ was the word that spake it; 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what his word did make it, 
That 1 believe, and take it." 


Elizabeth's policy had the desired effect, and to her 
inexpressible delight she was invited to Hampton Court 
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to spend the Christlnas holidays with her sister, the queen. 
Rut a little disappointment awaited her on her arrÏ\'al 
there; for much to her surprise she was still destined to be 
treated as a prisoner, and it was a whole fortnight before 
any notice was taken of her being at the palace, or before 
anyone was achnitted to visit her. 
[...\,n. 1555.] She kept constantly wondering what this 
could mean, but had no opportunity of finding out. Quite 
unexpectedly one night she was sumn10ned to the presence 
of the queen. Trelnbling with fear, and as to her fate, she 
was conducted by torchlight to the royal apartments. On 
entering she threw herself at l\Iary's feet and decJared that 
she was a most true and loyal subject. In fact, she con- 
ducted herself throughout the intervievl in so submissive a 
manner. that at its close she was dismissed with tokens of 
affection and a beautiful ring, After that she was relieved 
of the presence of the guards and keepers and treated 
with marked respect by the principal personages of the 
realm, 
Although Philip, 
lary's husband, could neyer quite for- 
give Eiizabeth because she had refused to Inarry his 
friend, Philibert of Sayoy, he was extremely kind to her, 
and did his part towards rendering the holidays a delight- 
ful season of enjoyment for her. At one of the grand 
pageants the young princess wore a rich \rhite satin dress, 
embroidered all o,-er in large pearls; and when she 11lade 
her appearance in the hall, both Cardinal Pole and the 
king kneeled down and kissed her hand. 
[..t\,D, 1556,1 The following autumn she went to liye at 
If atfield, where, surrounded by her old, attached friends. 
she established her household to her own liking. TIer 
learned instructor, Roger Ascham, \\ as one of the inmates, 
and under his guidance Elizabeth resumed her study of 
classical literature. 
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[..\,D. 1557.] In February the qucen made her a visit, 
and was entertained in a sunlptuouS 111anncr. rrhere were 
daily a111uselnents consisting of perfornlances on the virgin- 
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OLD PALACE AT HATFIELD. 


als, chorus singing, acting, and sunlptuouS banquets, as 
well as hunting parties, 111 which both the royal ladies took 
part. 
During the next SUlnnler the queen inyitecl Elizabeth to 
an entertainment at Richlnond, She was conyeyed there 
in her majesty's own barge, which was richly dccorated 
with garlands of artificial flowers, and covered with a green 
silk canopy en1broidered in gold, Four ladies aCCOln- 
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panied her, and six boats, containing her retinue, followed. 
The queen received her in a magn ificent pavilion in her 
garden. This pavilion was made in the form of a castle 
and covered with purple velvet and cloth of gold, on which 
appeared the Spanish coat of anns, in honor of K.ing Philip. 
A fine feast was served to the royal ladies, after which a 
nlI1nber of n1Ïnstrels performed. The next day Elizabeth 
returned to IIatfield, where she remained quietly until the 
following N oven1ber, when Queen l\Iary died, and she was 
proclaimed her successor. 
[A,D. 1558,] Heralds, stationed at the grand door of 
\\1estn1inster Palace, as well as at other public places, an- 
nounced the new sovereign with the sound of trumpets, 
while bells were rung, bonfires lighted, and ale and wine 
generously dealt out to the populace by the wealthy 
citizens, 
All exhibitions of n10urning for the dead queen were 
quickly replaced by celebrations in honor of the living one, 
whose accession was regarded with the keenest interest by 
the whole nation. 
Elizabeth's first public act, after recei\'ing the privy 
council, was to appoint her principal secretary of state, 
Her choice was Sir \Villiam Cecil, who not only proved 
hilnself a great statesman, but remained Elizabeth's 
staunch friend to the day of his death, 
On the twenty-eighth day of No\.en1ber the new queen 
entered the city of London, attended by a train of about a 
thousand nobles, knights, gentlemen, and ladies, and pro- 
ceeded to the Charter-house, N ext, in accordance with an 
ancient custom. she proceeded to the Tower. On that 
occasion the streets through which she passed were spread 
with fine gravel. The public buildings were hung with rich 
tapestry. and guns were fired at regular intervals. The 
queen was 1110unted on her palfry, richly attired in purple 
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velvet: a vast concourse of people had gathered to greet her, 
and as she approached, preceded by her heralds and great 
officers, joyful shouts and acclatnations filled the air, while 
she gracefully returned the salutations of even the 11l1lnblest 
of her subjects, 
At various points the procession halted while the queen 
"as welcOlnecl with 111usic, speeches, or a chorus of chil- 
dren, She seeJned pleased with everything, replied to the 
addresses, noticed everybody, and frankly expressed her 
gratification at the honors that were showered upon her, 
Her early misfortunes had taught her a wholesoJne lesson, 
and in adversity she had learned the worth of \Yords- 
worth's Ï1nnlortal words:- 


" Of friends, however humble, scorn not one," 


Attended by Lord Robert Dudley, who had already been 
appointed to the lofty position of master of the house, 
Elizabeth entered the rrower, once her dungeon, now her 
palace, and proceeded straight to her fanner prison apart- 
Inent, where falling on her knees she offered up a loud, fer- 
vent prayer of thanksgiving. 
While passing through the court of the Tower she turned 
to those near her, and said: "SOIne have fallen fron1 
being princes in this land to be prisoners in this place; 
I am raised from being a prisoner in this place to be prince 
of this land, so [ Jnust bear myself thankful to Goel and 
merciful to Jnen," 
After a few days in the Tower the queen went to Somer- 
set House for a fortnight, and then to the palace of \Yest- 
minster, where she spent Christnlas. 
The next Inatter of importance that occupied Elizabeth's 
attention was her coronation, for which preparations were 
already going forward in London. It seeJns strange that 
so learned a W0111an as Queen Elizabeth should have been 
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superstitious, but such was indeed the case, and she 
scarcely ever took an important step without previously 
consulting Doctor Dee, the well-known conjuror. 
Consequently Robert Dudley was sent to request this 
humbug to appoint a lucky day for the coronation. .\fter 
consulting the stars and other heavenly bodies he decided 
upon Sunday, January 15. 
All the favorite summer residences of the Tudor princes 
stood on the banks of the Thames. Therefore, as the 
streets of London 
vere narrow and badly paved, it was 
the custoln of the court to pass froln one to the other by 
water. The nobility o\\'ned their own barges, and the 
rowers wore liveries distinguished by the crests and badges 
of their employers. 
Three days before the solemn and imposing corona- 
tion ceremony was to take place, a grand procession of 
boats was arranged for the purpose of conducting her 
majesty from \Vestminster to the royal apartments in the 
Tower. 
Rich tapestries, hangings of silk and velvet, gorgeously 
embroidered in gold and silver, hung frOln the balconies of 
the houses all along the route, while gay banners, pennons, 
and flags floated froIn the roofs, A,ll the public and 
private barges were drawn forth in grand array, festooned 
with garlands of flowers and bright new flags, Bands of 
music accompanied the procession, and cannons were fired 
during its entire progress, 
On the 14th the queen's passage through the city took 
place. She appeared in a superb chariot. preceded by 
trumpeters and heralds in armor, and drawn by richly 
caparisoned horses. 6 \. retinue of lords and ladies followed 
on horseback, the latter "earing crimson velvet habits. 
The gentlen1en wore gowns of velvet or satin richly trinuned 
with fur or gold lace, costly gold chains, and caps or hoods 
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of Inaterial to Inatch the gown, adorned with feathers and 
j e\\'els. 
Elizabeth did not sit quietly back in her chariot as other 
sovereigns did; she kept constantly acting - ll1aking 
speeches, sn1iling, pressing her hand to her heart, and rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven as occasion seen1ed to delnand, 
This peculiar behayior delighted the populace, who showered 
their sovereign with nosegays and rent the air ,,,ith shouts 
and cheers. Several tin1es she stopped the procession to 
say a few pleasant words to SOlne particularly poor-looking 
individual, and a branch of roselnary presented by a 
shabbily-dressed old WOlnan occupied a pr0111Ìnent place 
in the royal chariot until its arrival at \Vestll1Ínster. 
By such trifling actions Elizabeth won the hearts of even 
the lowest of her subjects. It "'as, her policy to please, 
and no wOlnan \Vas ever Illore perfect in the art. She 
listened with profound attention to the poen1s and speeches 
that accOlnpanied the pageants arranged at different points 
along Cheapside, ,,-here every house w,as decorated and 
rich carpets covered the path, The pageants were similar 
to the triumphal arches of the present day. They were 
erected of wood, and had appropriate sentences in Latin 
and English inscribed upon theIn, ,At each one a child 
was stationed to explain to the queen in English verse the 
Ineaning of the device, 
One pageant represen ted an allegory of Time and Truth. 
"\Vho is that old n1an with the scythe and hour-glass?" 
asked Elizabeth, "Time," was the reply. "Time has 
broucrht me here" she returned. Truth held a Dible which, 
b , 
at the recital of a particular part of the verse, was let down 
by a silken cord in to the queen's chariot. She received 
the yolume with both hands, and reverently pressed it to 
her heart and lips, declaring in a loud tone that she 
thanked the city more for that gift than any other, and 
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added that she \\ ould read it diligently. Equal attention 
was bestowed on the other pageants; and just as she passed 
through Tem pIe Bar Elizabeth stood up, and, facing the 
crowd, exclaimed in farewell: " TIe ye well assured, I will 
stand your good queen," 
The shouts that arose in response sounded above the 
report of the guns. 
Next morning the queen appeared at \Vestn1inster, 
attired in a Inantle of crimson veh"et, lined and trimmed 
with ermine and fastened with cords, tassels, and button
 
of 
ilk and gold. Her jacket and train were also of crimson 
velvet, and gold lace adorned her head-dress. She wore no 
jewels, and her coronation was remarkable for its sim- 
plicity. The Episcopal bishop, Oglethorpe, performed the 
cerelnony, but he followed the Roman Catholic ritual 
without the slightest change, Though Elizabeth was a 
Protestant, she raised no objection to the Catholic ser\'Íce 
until the following Christn1as, when just at the moment for 
n1aking her offerings she arose abruptly, and, followed by 
her whole retinue, left the chapel. I-Iacl any objection 
been made to this proceeding she would ha\"e pleaded 
sudden illness, but finding it universally approved, she 
ordered the service to be for the future performed in Eng- 
lish, which was never done in the Catholic church, 
The learned Doctor Parker was appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and it was through his influence that the 
Church of England was established nearly in its present 
state. 
One of the queen's earliest acts was to send friendly 
messages to all the Protestant princes of Europe; at the 
same time she assured the pope that she would not inter- 
fere with the religious views of any of her subjects. Thus 
she hoped to conciliate both parties, As a rule, she was 
gracious to her former persecutors; but to one men1ber of 
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Queen I\Iary's household who had been impertinent to her, 
and who hastened to throw himself at her feet as soon as 
she was raised to power, she said: "Fear not 
 we are of 
the nature of the lion, and cannot descend to the destruc- 
tion of n1Ïce and such srnall beasts," 
Queen Elizabeth made an enenlY of Philip, her sister's 
widower, by refusing his hand when she was twenty-five 
years of age; but in doing so she announced her detennina- 
tion never to Jnarry at all. 
Her popularity increased to such an extent that the 
lower classes idolized her, and the nobles and gentlemen 
of her reahn were thirsting for an opportunity to risk their 
lives in her service. 
She appeared in public very frequently, and when her 
rowing parties took place crowds flocked to the river banks 
to welcolne her with music and fireworks. \Yhen she 
went to Greenwich for the sumU1er all sorts of exhibitions 
were planned to furnish an excuse for Londoners to flock 
there, 
lUuch of Elizabeth's popularity was due to the fact that 
she spared no pains to render the national holidays en joy- 
able to every class of her subjects, Though she, too, 
enjoyed the festivities with all the zest of a young, sprightly, 
healthy won1an, her pleasure was not by any means 
unalloyed, 
One serious cause of anxiety was the knowledge that 
Henry II. of France was constantly trying to place his 
daughter-in-law, l\[ary Stuart, on the throne of England, 
and there was a powerful Catholic party who felt her clain1 
to be a just one. But death soon put an end to the king's 
interference, and calrned Elizabeth's fears frOlTI that 
source. 
Then 1\lary Stuart's husband, Francis 11., threatened to 
assert her rights; but he was too sickly and insignificant a 
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person to take the stand his father had done, and dcath 
remoyed him also out of the way. 
So nlany suit01S sought the young queen's hand that we 
are reminded of what Shakspe
lfe says of Portia in "The 
I\Ierchant of Venice": "\Vhile we shut the gate on a 
wooer, anuther knock s at the door." 
[..\,D 1559.] Elizabeth coquetted with them, accepted 
their nlllnerous and costly presents, Inade use of them to 
further her plans or carry sume point with her council, but 
ne\"cr with the slightest intention of marrying anyone of 
them. 
\Vhen at last Philip II. Inarried she pretended to feel 
dreadfully Inortified, and told the Spanish ambassador 
" that his king was very inconstant, since he could not wait 
four short 11lonths to see whether she would change her 
mind," 
The person most favored by Queen Elizabeth at that 
tinle was Robert Dudley, \\"ho afterwards becanle Earl of 
Leicester, and nluch jealousy was aroused alnong the 
luembers of the council on account of it, Dudley was 
married to 
 \IUY Robsart, a beautiful and wealthy heiress, 
who ne\-ered appeared at court. For sonle reason or other 
she resided in a solitary country Inansion, where she died 
quite suddenly. It was given out that an accidental fall 
had caused it, but there were strong suspicions of murder, 
and Robert Dudley was not held entirely innoct:nt of it, 
However, no inquiry was instituted, and the queen would 
hear no COIn plaints of her fayorite, She took occasion to 
remark publicly that as Dudley was at the palace when his 
wife died she was convinced of his innocence, 
[A,D, 1560.] In I 560 
Iistress 
lontague, her majesty's 
silk WOlnan, presented her with a pair of knitted silk stock- 
ings, which pleased her so much that she laid aside forever 
the cloth kind she had always worn, 
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A decided change had taken place in the queen's ward- 
robe, for in her youth she was noted for the extreme sim- 
plicity of her attire; but no sooner did she ascend the 
throne than she gave full swing to her vanity, and purchased 
Il10re finery than any Queen of England had ever done. 
She had three thousand dresses and eighty wigs of different 
styles and colors. She was positively loaded down with 
pearls, jewels, velvets, furs, and elnbroidery, Her costtunes 
were neither pretty nor tasteful; for their object seelned 
to be nothing but a display of gaudy colors and showy 
jewelry. 
Elizabeth's court was conducted with great magnificence, 
and those whose duty it was to supply the royal household 
were often guilty of robbing and imposing upon the farm- 
ers, Complaints were nlade to her lnajesty, who always 
lent a willing ear to her subjects, and invariably COIn pen- 
sated them for their loss. One day, when she was walking 
in the fields with her lords and ladies, a sturdy countrYlnan 
placed himself in her path, and as she approached called 
out in a rude, coarse tone: "\Vhich is the queen? " She 
turned towards him with an encouraging slnile ; he repeated 
the question, looking fronl one lady to another, until Eliza- 
beth stepped forward and said: "I an1 thy queen; what 
wouldst thou have with me ? " 
" You! " exclaiined the man with a look of surprise and 
adnliration, " You are one of the rarest women I ever 
saw, and can eat no nlore than my daughter 1\Iadge, who 
is thought. the finest lass in our parish, though short of you; 
but the Queen Elizabeth I look for devours so IHanyof IHY 
hens, ducks, and capons that I am not able to live," 
N ow Elizabeth was always indulgent to anyone who paid 
her cOlnpliments, btit upon inquiry she found this man to 
be both unjust and dishonest, so she had him severely 
punished. 
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Among the preparations for Easter it was the quecn's 
custoni to wash the feet of twcnty poor women, to each of 
whon1 she gave a new gown and the white cup frOln which 
she haÒ'drank to them, The saine afternoon she appeared 
in St. J alnes's Park and distributed two thousand silver 
coins, valued at éight pence each, among as many poor 
men, \Vomen, and children, These public acts of charity 
endeared the sovereign to her people, for they were 
always the occasion of a holiday, and gave the hUl11blest 
citizcns an opportunity of speaking to her, rrhe coins 
thus bestowed were worn by the recipients as precious 
amulets, and handed down in their families as heirlooms 
in men10ry of the gracious queen. 
N oboely ever visited thc palace on any errand whatsoever 
without being invited, according to his station in life, to 
partake of a nleal at one of the tables. No wonder that 
Elizabeth was a popular sovereign, and that her's was called 
a " golden reign." 
In 1560, at great loss to her treasury, she called in all 
the base coin that Hel)ry VIII. had caused to be I1lade, 
and returned to e\'ery person the full value in new sterling 
silver and go
(1. 
[A,D. 1561.] Late in the sumlner of 1561 Elizabeth 
made a journey through her kingdom, and was received 
with public rejoicings and displays wherever she went. 
These þrogresses, as they were called, occurred several 
times during Elizabeth's reign, when she was magnificently 
entertained at the various mansions of the nobles whom 
she honored with her visit, 
Queen Elizabeth was so skilled in the art of ruling that 
she knew a country was never so sure of en joying the bless- 
ing of peace as when prepared for war, so she took pains 
to provide her's with ample 111eans of defence. She gave 
orders for gunpowder that had been purchased in other 
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countries to be 111anufactured in England. Engineers and 
arsenals were furnished for all the fortified to\\'ns along 
the coast and the Scottish borders; forts were built, garri- 
sons increased, and the wages of sailors and soldiers 
doubled, So lnany ships-of-war were built, and the navy 
was increased to such an extent
 that after a reign of four 
years England could C01111nand a fleet with twenty thousand 
111en at anns, Strangers called Elizabeth" Queen of the 
Sea;" her own subjects proudly styled her the restorer of 
naval glory, 



CHAPTER IV. 


[
\.D, 1562,J QUEEN ELIZABETH either forgot her proln- 
ise to the pope, that she would not interfere with the relig- 
ion of her subjects, or she was unmindful of it, for Inany 
were persecuted on account of their adherence to Catholi- 
cisn1, All emblenls and pictures of the Catholic church 
were abolished; and as the English artists were not per- 
mitted to copy the sacred subjects selected by the Spanish, 
I talian, and Flelnish 111asters, pictorial art caB1C to a stand- 
still in England, 
It was not on account of religion that the Countess of 
Lenox, one of the qucen's nearest relations,. was arrested 
and thrown into prison, She was charged with trcason 
and witchcraft: but the real offence was a secret corre- 
spondence with her niece, the Queen of Scots, \\'h0111 Eliza- 
beth hated. She Inade no secret of this hatred, and was 
heard to ask" how it was possible for her to love anyone 
whose interest it was to see her dead." Nevertheless, she 
would never acknowledge l\Iary's right to the throne, The 
fact is, that each of these queens would lavish affectionate 
terms on the other if the interest or caprice of thc moment 
demanded it; but each was jealous and suspicious of the 
other, and each hated the other in the il1Il1ost recesses of 
hcr heart, Elizabeth was often urged to appoint a suc- 
cessor in the event of hcr death, and if the name of 
Iary 
was Inentioned on such an occasion it threw her into a 
transport of rage. 
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At last a Ineeting was planned between the two queens, 
with the hope of establishing a better state of feeling; but 
the defeat of her anny in France under \Varwick gaye 
Elizabeth an excuse for postponing the interview. This 
defeat was a sore trial to the queen, and besides the plague 
had killed off a great nllll1ber of the soldiers. They 
brought the disease honle with theIn, and during the fol- 
lowing year twenty thousand people died of it in London 
alone. 
[A, D, I563.J l\Ieanwhile Lady Lenox had been released 
from prison, and was secretly trying to nlake up a Inatch 
between 1Iary Stuart and Lord Henry Darnley. It was 

Iary's desire to conciliate Queen Elizabeth just then, so 
she sent Sir J aines 
Ielville to consult her about an offer 
of nlarriage to herself. 
\Vhile this alnbassador was at court Queen Elizabeth 
appeared in a different costun1e each day, and was pleased 
when he said that he preferred the Italian style for her be- 
cause it displayed her yellow curls to advantage. 
She asked him which was the Inore beautiful, she or 
l\Iary Stuart. 
" You are the handsolnest queen in England," he replied, 
" and ours the handsomest queen in Scotland," 
" \Vhich of us is the taller?" asked Elizabeth. 
" Our queen;" said l\'1elville. 
"Then she is over-tall," returned Elizabeth; "for I am 
neither too tall nor too short," 
She next asked how Queen l\1ary passed her tinle, 
"\Vhen I left Scotland, she had just COlne frorn a High- 
land hunt," answered the alnbassador; "but when she has 
leisure, she reads, and son1etimes plays on the lute and the 
virginals," 
" Does she play well?" asked Elizabeth. 
" Reasonably well for a queen," was the reply. 
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Elizabeth had a love for flattery that could never be 
satisfied; the n10st fulsome complilnents were always ac- 
ceptable, and those \\"ho desired favors at her hands knew 
the importance of tickling her \Tanity. It made her un- 
happy to suspect that anyone could think l\Iary Stuart, of 
all women, in any particular superior to herself. So on 
the evening after the interview with Lord :\felviJ1e she 
lnanaged to perfonn on the virginals, when she knew that 
he was within hearing. I t had the desired effect; for the 
alnbassador raised the drawing-rooln curtains to see who 
the player was, and delighted the heart of Elizabeth by as- 
suring her that she was a much better Inusician than his 
queen. 
Fond as Elizabeth was of popularity she n
ver permit- 
ted anyone to interfere with her. Once when Leicester 
attempted to express an opinion contrary to her's regarding 
some state lnatter, she flew into a passion, and said: "I 
will have here but one mistress and no master." 
This so humiliated the favorite, who had been treated 
like a spoiled child for se\"eral years, that he absented hÏIn- 
self frOln court as much as possible, and finally requested 
that he might be sent on a diplOInatic mission to France. 
nut Elizabeth would not COIn ply, She told him that it 
would be no great honor to the l(ing of France, were she to 
send hin1 her groom; then turning to the French alnbas- 
sador, who \Va:, present, she laughingly added, "I cannot 
live without seeing him e\Tery day; he is like my lap-dog: 
so soon as he is seen any where they say I am near at hand, 
and wherever I am seen he is expected," 
Elizabeth was generally kind and grateful to those who 
had treated her well in her youth; but her cruelty towards 
Doctor I-Ieath, ..\rchbishop of York, is an exception, The 
doctor had been of real sen'ice to her; but so determined 
was she to brook no opposition, that ,\"hen he refused to 
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acknowledge her suprelnacy o\"er the church, she had him 
shut up in the Tower, and e\"en put to torture, a1though he 
was eighty years of age at the tilne, 
Teluper often got the better of this illustrious quccn; and 
when such was the case she made coarse, rude speeches to 
her attendants as ""ell as Inembers of parliau1ent, which she 
regretted in calmer 11101nents. 
[_\.,D, 156-t-,] \Yhen parlial11ent urged her to Inarry she 
answered, ., 'That if they would attend to their own busi- 
ness she ,,"ould perfonn her's," Such discourteous speeches 
\Von for her a repritnand, which put her in such a rage that 
she refused to give satisfaction upon any question that was 
laid before her. Later she made a conciliatory speech and 
said: "1'hat her successor might perhaps be I110re wise 
and learned than she, but one 11lore careful of the country's 
weal they could not have," She bade them" beware how 
they again tried their sovereign's patience as they had 
done. .. 
Dr. Dee, the conjuror, spent Inuch time at court, and 
received I11any f
l\-ors from the queen, \\ ho even conde- 
scended to visit hill1 at his own house, He had a 111irror 
in which he pretended to read the queen's destiny, and 
showed her his laboratory where he was concocting an 
elixir of life for her special use. Elizabeth believed in 
him, granted him her protection, and finally appointed 
him Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral. He spent many 
years at his foolish trickery, but it is certain that he pro- 
duced no C0111pound either for rejuvenating the queen or 
for prolonging her life, 
[A,D, 1567.] In 1567 Lord Darnley, who had becOlne 
Queen 
Iary's husband, was mysteriously n1urdered. Lord 
Bothwell, who was known to be in love with l\iary, was ac- 
cused of the crime, in which there was strong grounds 
for sw
picion that ::\Iary herself assisted. Elizabeth took 
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pains to express no opinion about this matter; but she, no 
doubt, believed, as all Europe did, in l\Iary's guilt. She 
took it upon herself to announce to the Countess of Lenox 
the fearful catastrophe that had befallen her son, and did 
so in a considerate and syrnpathetic Inanner, which formed 
a contrast to her fornler cruelty. 
Bothwell was tried, but his guilt could not be proved, 
and three months after Lord Darnley's death he and l\Iary 
Stuart were married, This shameful conduct horrified the 
Scottish people, and they rose in arms against their queen, 
'Vi thin a month after the 111arriage Bothwell was obliged 
to fly for his life, and !\fary was Ï1nprisoned in Lochleven 
Castle. 
Elizabeth Inay not have regretted the downfall of 1\Iary 
ßtuart; but when she heard of her being a captive, subject 
to insul ts and abuse fron1 her own people, her heart was 
touched, and she interposed with the Scottish nobles in 
behalf of the unfortunate queen. Her appeal had some 
weight, but ]\Iary was compelled to sign a deed of abdica- 
tion in favor of her son, 
[_\.D. !S68.] A year after Lord Darnley's death ]\Iary 
n1ade her escape to England, and sought Elizabeth's pro. 
tection. She crossed the Frith of Sol way in a fishing-boat, 
and was conducted to Carlisle, where, though' treated with 
respect, she soon discovered that she was once more a 
pnsoner. 
Elizabeth's treacherous beha\yior towards the erring, de- 
throned queen who had placed herself in her power was a 
crilne that has left a foul stain on her memory. But she 
had to pay the penalty; for as most of the Roman Catholics 
in the British Isles regarded l\[aryas the rightful Queen of 
England, the realm was filled with plots, revol ts, and secret 
confederacies that kept her mind constantly on the rack. 
]\1Iary begged for permission to seek protection in S01ne 
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other country; but Eli7abeth secretly enjoyed the hUlnilia- 
tion of her enemy, and was too cautious to restore the 
liberty of one whon1 she had ill treated. 
Consequently the royal prisoner was relnoved to Bolton 
Castle, a gl00n1Y fortress, where she was subjected to most 
cruel indignities, She was closely watched 
 and Elizabeth's 
n1Ïnisters, particularly Burleigh and Leicester, reported 
every action that could be distorted into the appearance of 
treason. Any partisan of l\Iary's that could be attacked 
was speedily brought to trial, and scaffolds strealned ,,,ith 
the innocent blood of nlany a victiIn, Elizabeth's popu- 
larity was on the wane, and her numerous acts of injustice, 
that laid low the heads of SOlne of the noblest men and 
women of her realm, rendered her an object of hatred for 
the time being. 
[A,D. 157o,J She was thirty-seven years old when 
Catherine de l\Iedicis proposed her marriage with Henry 
of Anjou
 the French prince, who was twenty years younger 
than the English queen, 
Catherine was one of the worst "'Olnen that ever li\"ed, 
and knew that such a union would be perfectly ridiculous; 
but she was so anxious to secure the crown of the Tudors 
and Plantagenets for her son that she pretended sincere 
affection for Elizabeth, and was capable of any deception, 
intrigue, or even crime to gain her point, Elizabeth, on 
the other hand, had such an exalted opinion of her own 
perfections that she would acknowledge no obstacle to the 
union but religion, In reality, she was too sensible not to 
be conscious of the absurdity of uniting herself to a youth 
of seventeen. but kept the matter pending for many months 
for the purpose of gaining the good-will of France. and of 
thus preventing that country frOln taking steps against 
her in the affairs of Scotland and towards the release of 
11ary. 
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\ oung I [cnry remained passi\;c for a long time, counting 
on Elizabeth's caprice and insincerity for his own escape; 
but when the French amba
sador informed him that she 
. was disposed to consent to the alliance, he declared that 
he would not go to England unless he could be allowed 
the public profession of the Catholic religion, Of course, 
that could not be thought of; so, to spare herself the indig- 
nity of being jilted, Elizabeth announced her determina- 
tion never to marry at all. 

reanwhile the Duke of Norfolk united with others in 
forming a plot for the liberation of Queen 1\fary and the 
assa
sination of Elizabeth. It was discovered, and led to 
the ÏInprisonment and torture of a large number of people. 
The queen declared that she would never release 
Iary, 
and ordered the execution of the duke. :But parliament 
assured her "that she 1nust lay the axe to the root of the 
evil, for she would have neither rest nor security while the 
Queen of Scots \Vas in existence." 
" \Vhat ! " she exclaimed, " Can I put to death the bird, 
that to escape the pursuit of the hawk, has fled to my feet 
for protection? Honor and conscience forbid!" 
[A,lJ, 1572,] Queen Elizabeth was making a visit at 
K,enil worth Castle in the summer of 1572, and enjoying 
the festivities prepared by Leicester, when news arrived 
of that most horrible, most atrocious massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew in France, The tales of horror, related by those 
Huguenots who were fortunate enough to escape from 
the hands of their pitiless persecutors and seek shelter 
in England, aroused the indignation of the Britons to 
such a degree that they thirsted to take up arms against 
the blood-stained Charles IX" - that 111idnight assassin of 
his own subjects. 
But the very people who most warmly condemned the 
treachery and cruelty of the French now clamored for the 
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blood of 1\Iary Stuart, in revenge for the slaughtered Prot- 
estants. Burleigh and Leicester terrified the queen with 
nnnors of plots which had their origin with the royal cap- 
tive, until she becanle convinced that her life was in peril. 
After lea\Ting Kenihvorth Castle, Elizabeth Jnade her 
usual SUB1B1er þrogress, and was sUJnptuously entertained in 
each county where she halted. She received presents 
ranging frOJl1 the richest jewels to such useful articles as 
gloves, handkerchiefs, stockings, and even night-dresses
 
and night-caps. Sir Philip Sidney, the acco111plished sol- 
dier and statesn1an, wrote a poem in honor of the queen, 
that he recited at one of the entertainments, and then pre- 
sented her with a calnbric frock, the sleeves and collar of 
which were worked in black silk, and edged with gold and 
silver lace, and an open worked ruff set with spangles. 
One day when the queen was in her barge near Green- 
wich a gun was discharged frOIY! a neighboring boat, the 
bullet passing through both arms of a rower who stood 
near her. Everyone was shocked, but Elizabeth did not 
lose her presence of mind for an instant. Throwing her 
scarf to the Inan she bade him "to be of good cheer, for 
he should never want, for the bullet was Ineant for her 
though it had hit hinl," 'Vhen the owner of the gun was 
examined he persisted that it had gone off by accident. 
The qu
en pardoned him, and said openly: "That she 
would never believe anything against her subjects that lov- 
ing parents would not believe of their children." 
It was generally thought that Elizabeth was a woman of 
courage, but once; although she suffered agony froln tooth- 
ache for several days and nights, she would not sublnit to 
having the tooth extracted until the old Bishop of London 
consented to a similar operation in her presence, 
[A,D. 1580.] In 1580 officials were stationed, by the 
queen's orders, at the corners of the streets with shears in 
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their hands to cut off any ruff that cxceeded her's in siLe. 
, 
they were, besides, to shorten the swords of all the geutle- 
BIen \\'ho wore longer ones than she h.ld stipulated, 'The 
French alnbassador protcsted, and insisted upon wearing 
his sword as long as he pleased, No doubt he thought his 
taste quite as good as the queen's, - particularly when he 
beheld her riding behind six light-gray Hungarian horses, 
with thcir l11anes and tails dyed deep-orange color. 
The sanIe ) 'ear Francis Drake returned fronI his VOY3o-e 
J b 
of discovery around the world, Elizabeth honored hÏ1n 
with a visit on board his vessel, and knighted hinl for the 
courage, skill, and perseverance he had displayed. 
l\luch anxiety and alann were felt in England about this 
tÌ111e on account of political plots and run10rs of conspir- 
acies against the queen's life; and the Catholic subjects, 
1110St of Wh0111 were ready to raise the standard of revolt 
in the name of l\Iary Stuart, were treated with such scYer- 
ity that those who could escape sought homes in foreign 
lands. I\Iany noblelnen were executed or put to the torture. 
Alnbassadors from France were entertained with all the 
splendor that the English court could produce, for the 
queen delighted in thus in1pressing foreign visitors; but 
whenever they ventured to intercede for the Queen of 
Scots, they were IlIet with an uncontrollable outburst of 
rage. 
Since Elizabeth had decided to remain single she would 
not give her consent to the marriage of any lady or gentle- 
Inan connected with her court. But Leicester hacllnarried 
again in spite of her, and had thus placed hillISelf under a 
cloud. He excited the royal displeasure still further when 
he was acting as rllilitary cOllI1uander in the Low countries, 
on account of the regal airs he assumed. lIe even went 
so far as to express his intention to hold a court that 
should rival in display that of Eugland. On hearing of 
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it, Elizabeth not only forbade Leicester's wife to join him, 
but cut off his supplies of n10ney, saying: "I will let the 
upstart know how easily the hand that has exalted hin1 can 
beat him down to the dust." 
Sir \Valter Raleigh had succeeded Leicester in Elizabeth's 
esteeIl1, and of course excited the bitter jealousy of the 
deposed fa\'orite, Raleigh was the younger son of a 
country gentlen1an of sl11all fortune. He was a soldier, 
seaIuan, statesman, poet, philosopher, and wit. His grace 
and beauty rendered hin1 particularly attracti\Te to Eliza- 
beth, who never could bear a hOlnely person among her 
attendants. One day her Inajesty went out for a walk after 
a heavy rain; arriving at a nluddy gutter she stopped to 
consider how to get across, when Sir \Valter, with courteous 
presence of n1Înd, pulled off a handsome plush cloak that 
he wore for the first tilne, and spread it on the ground for 
the queen to walk over. She accepted the attention with 
pleasure, and rewarded the gentlen1an with several new 
cloaks in place of the one he had ruined for her sake, 
It is to Sir \Yalter Raleigh that England is indebted for 
her first possession in .L\merica, which, in cOll1plitnent to his 
queen's unlnarried state, he named Virginia; and it was 
he who introduced tobacco into England fron1 the newly- 
discovered coast. 
On one occasion he \Vas enjoying the weed himself, when 
his servant entered with a tankard of ale, Seeing his Inas- 
ter enveloped in sInoke, that proceeded frOln his lips. the 
simple fellow 
upposed that son1e internal fire \Vas destroy, 
ing his vitals, so he clashed the contents of the tankard full 
into Sir \Valter's face, and then ran down stairs to alann the 
family before the smoker should be reduced to ashes, 
It wa.s Raleigh who first presented the poet Spenser to 
the queen, and she was so charmed with his poetic genius 
that she gave him a thousand pounds. In return, he made 
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her the heroine of several poems, and personified her in 
three different characters in his celebrated work, entitled 
the" Faerie Queen." 
[A, 1>. ISS6,] Another plot to assassinate the queen was 
laid at l\Iary Stuart's door, and the councillors repeated 
their den1ands for her execution. But Elizabeth shrank 
frOt11 appearing directly to bring an anointed sovereign to 
the block, though she did not hesitate to subject her to 
every species of quiet cruelty, l\Iary was kept in damp, 
unhealthy apartments, deprived of exercise, and on several 
occasions cOlnpelled to rise from a sick-bed to travel, in 
the depth of winter, frOtn one prison to another. Her 
health becan1e seriously Ï1npaired, but that had no effect 
on Elizabeth; and an insulting letter addressed to her by 
the royal prisoner did not tend to soften her heart. 
At last l\lary was induced by spies, who pretended to be 
her friends, to write to the French and Spanish ambassa- 
dors requesting aid from their governments. These letters 
were intercepted and shown to the queen. l\lanyof :\Iary's 
partisans were arrested; and \Valsingham, one of the l11in- 
isters, published a full account of the preparations France 
and Spain were l11aking to invade England - where, upon 
landing, their troops would be joined by all the papists of 
the reahn. 
This excited the indignation of the populace to the ut- 
1110St degree, and both foreign and native Catholics were 
in danger in consequence; even the an1bassadors were in- 
sulted in their houses, Every heart now wanned towards 
the queen; and when the conspirators were discovered and 
locked up in the Tower, the event was celebrated by the 
lighting of bonfires and ringing of bells. 
At last it was decided that 
Iary Stuart should have a 
trial, if so perfect a farce merits that name. Elizabeth had 
said publicly that she considered the Scottish queen un- 
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worthy of counsel, and that was in itself enough to condemn 
her without a trial. 
\Vhen the C0111111issioners arrived at Fotheringay, and 
ordered 1\'Iary to appear before them, she refused to 
acknowledge their authority; but they \\"ere anned with a 
letter fron1 Elizabeth, which she was compelled to obey, 
1\Iary's deportn1ent in this trying elnergency was spirited 
and adroit. She told the con1tnissioners "that she had en- 
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(lea\'ored to gain her liberty, and would continue to do so 
as long as she liyed; but that she had never plotted against 
the life of the queen," 
After pleading for hersclf for two days, ]\Iary delnanded 
to be heard before the parhan1cnt of England, or the queen 
herself and her council. The court was then adjourned, 
the whole proceeding reported to Elizabeth, and twelve 
days later sentence of death was pronounced on the Scottish 
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queen. At the next meetiI
g of parlialnent it was urged 
that the sentence should be carried into effect. 
At this period Elizabeth behaved with her characteristic 
selfishness. She was anxious for :\Iary's death, and felt no 
pity for the object of her fury; but she feared to appear 
before the world as the author of the revenge upon which 
she was bent, and sought to Blake parliatnent share the 
odium of her deed. 
The Kings of France and Scotland interceded for l\Iary 
and increased Elizabeth's irresolution; but Leicester and 
\Yalsingham, wcll knowing what their fate would be should 
Elizabeth chance to die, and thus Inake \vay for :11ary to 
the throne of England, kept urging thcir sovereign to sign 
the death-warran t. .L \t last she yielded; but no sooner had 
she done so tlJan she fell into a state of Inelancholy, and 
secretly urged one of the castellans of Fotheringay to 
111urdcr his hapless charge. She was willing to resort to 
any B1eans of getting l\Iary out of the way, providing she 
could preserve her own reputation by putting the blatne on 
others. But she was not to be gratified, and on the 8th of 
February the execution took place ii1 due fonn. X ot one 
of the council had the courage to inforn1 the queen that 
the bloody deed was accomplished, In the evening she 
asked" "'hat n1eant the bonfires and the tnerry ringing of 
the bells? " The answer stunned her for a 1110n1ent; then 
she burst into a passionate fit of weeping. sharply rebuked 
her council and bade them quit her sight at once, saying 
that she had ne\"er conunanded nor intended the execution 
of :\Iary Stuart. 
This Inay have been hypocrisy; but n10re likely it \\'3S 
reJnorse for a needless, outrageous, barbarous act. 
Elizabeth wrote to James 'VI. of Scotland, professing 
her innocence of the "miserable accident," as she was 
pleased to tenn the 111urdcr ('f his mother, and a
suring 
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him of her affection for hin1self. To the French ambassa- 
dor she said that the death of her kinswon1an was the 
greatest lnisfortune of her life, and that although she had 
signed the death-warrant to gratify her subjects, she had 
never n1eant to carry it into effect. She added that her 
council had played her a trick which would have cost them 
their heads, did she not believe that they had acted for the 
welfare of herself and the state, After 
lary Stuart's 
death there seelned to be an end to conspiracies for a while, 
and no very ilnportant event occupied the queen's mind 
until she began to nlake preparations to defend herself 
against the invasion of the grand Spanish army, called the 
Invincible Armada. She showed herself on this occasion 
worthy to be the queen and heroine of a nation that were 
eager to prove their devotion and loyalty. 
[A,D. 1588.] The despised, disgraced Earl of Leicester, 
who had by this time regained his place in the royal favor, 
was appointed comnlander-in-chief of the army at Tilbury. 
Lord Hunsdon cOlnmanded the queen's body-guard for the 
defence of London, and Sir Francis Drake was appointed 
vice-achniral. 
Elizabeth took up her abode at Havering Bower, a place 
selected for h
r by Leicester, situated between the rear 
and van of her army. There she appeared as warrior and 
queen. l\lounted on a noble charger, with a general's 
truncheon in her hand, a polished steel corselet over her 
Inagnificent apparel, and a page in attendance bearing her 
white plumed heln1et, she rocle bareheaded frOB1 rank to 
rank, addressing her soldiers with words of encouragen1ent 
and hope. She was greeted with loud shouts of applause 
by her admiring subjects, who felt it an honor to fight for 
such a noble, courageous sovereign. 
The Spaniards had flattered then1selves that with an 
army equipped as their's was it would require only one 
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fight by sea and one on land to achieve the conquest of 
England; hut hey soon found their Inistake, and not a 
single Spaniard set fout on English 
oil c)",cept as a pris- 
oner. 
The Spani'.IJl .Annada was 
oon scattered, and victory 
was declared for England. 
Inllnense crowds gathered to \\eIcome the queen on her 
return to \Vcstn1inster. She was then fifty-five years of age, 
at the height of her glory, and beloved by her subjects, 
\\"h0111 
he had ruled for thirty years, and who had united, 
one and all, Catholic and Protestant, to support her in vin- 
dicating the honor of England, 
Her first act was to reward her brave commanders and 
provide for the wounded seamen, Upon Leicester she 
would have bestowed the highest office ever held by an Eng- 
lish subject, - that of lord-lieutenant of England and Ire- 
land; but, 111uch to the satisfaction of the other states- 
Inen, he died before the patent could be Inade out. 
-\. 
series of thanksgivings were observed in London to COll1- 
lllenlorate the victory, and the queen was presented with a 
number of rich and valuable gifts. 
Queen Elizabeth was never an idle WOI11an, Long be- 
fore day, in winter, she transacted business with her secre- 
taries of state, heard public docmnents, and gave her 
orders concerning theln. .L\fter breakfast she would prom- 
enade in her garden or the corridors of the palace, as the 
weather prompted, attended by some learned gentlemen 
of the court, with \\'hOl11 she discussed intellectual topics, 
and a portion of each day was devoted to study. 
She observed strictly all the fast-clays prescribed by the 
church. She was a nloderate eater, and selclOll1 drank 
anything but beer; when she dined in public the table 
was Inagnificently spread, with a profusion of costly plate, 
for she was fond of displaying her riches, particularly be- 
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fore foreign ambassadors, Iler cup-bea 'cr always sen.ed 
her on his knees, and luusic and singing a 
ompanicd the 
banquet, 

\.t supper, when the cares of the day wen oyer, the queen 
would chat freely and pleasantly with her 
')urt, and the 
evenings were passed with chess-playing, lnusic, or recita- 
tions and stories by the famous cOlueclian, 'Tarleton, and 
others. She was fond of apes and dogs, but, beyond all, of 
children, with whOln she loved to talk and alnuse herself. 
As a rule, Elizabeth treated her attendants well; but 
when her temper got the upper hand. which was not 
seldoln, she descended to the level of a common virago, 
and Il10re than once struck some n1aid of honor for a 
trifling offence. But these outbursts of rage were reserved 
for t}:1e people of the palace; her other subjects witnessed 
only sweetness and good luanor. 
Her in1pulses were good, as sl..e proved in the case of 

Iargaret Lambrun, a Scottish woman, whose husband was 
supposed to have died of grief because of the tragic fate 
of the Queen of Scots, in whose sen-ice he was. l\fargaret 
took the desperate resolution to avenge his death; so, dis- 
guised in Inale attire, she proceeded, with a concealed 
brace of pistols, to the English court, with the intention of 
killing the queen with one and herself with the other. 
One day, when her majesty was walking in the garden of 
the palace, l\Iargaret Inade her way through the crowd so 
as to get near enough to n1ake sure of her aim, but in her 
excÏten1ent she dropped one of the pistols. She was in- 
stantly seized, and would have been hurried away to prison 
but Elizabeth said "she would exaluine the young man 
herself. " 
[_\.,D. 1589.] \Vhen brought before her l\iargaret 
bravely acknowledged who she was, her intended action, 
and its cause. The queen heard her patiently; then not 
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only granted her a full pardon, but provided her with an 
escort to France, as she had requested, 
.:\lany persecutions on the score of religion succeeded 
the v
ctory O\Ter the Spanish A rmacla, and one of the 
greatest grievances of Elizabeth's reign was known as the 
privy seal loans. \Yhenevcr an individual was known to 
Jl<l\"e 
ul1assed a sunl of Inane)' her majesty's nlinisters 
would borrow for the royal treasury. To be sure, they 
paid a liberal interest; but there was no security for the 
principal, bcsides the sovereign's promise to pay, which, it 
is casy to see, '.Vould ha\"c been valueless in the event of 
death. 
After the death of Leicester, Essex, who had been 
created Knight of the Garter, succeeded to the gueen's 
favor; but while she was showing him the utnlost considera- 
tion he excited her wrath by I11arrying the widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney, the illustrious soldier and statesman, \\"ho 
had been killed at the battle of Zutphen. He was at once 
replaced by Sir Robert Cecil, and when Henry III. sent 
to England for aid to defend himself against the Spani
h 
ÏI1\"aclers, he injured his cause by saying that Essex ap- 
proved of his delnand; for Elizabeth replied," That the 
Earl of Essex would have it thought that he ruled the 
realm, but that nothing was Inore untrue; that shc would 
make him the 1110St pitiful fellow in the realm, and instead 
of sending the King of France nlore troops, she would re- 
call all those she had already lent him," Ha\'Ïng said this 
she haughtily swept out of the rOO1n, and would have noth- 
ing further to say to the ambassador. 
[A,D. 1592,] Later, when Essex showed prolnpt obedi- 
ence at the queen's comnland for his return to England, 
she was so pleased that she entertained him with feasts, 
and sent him back to France honored with the highest dis- 
tinction. Every request he Inade was granted ahnost before 
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it was considered. X evertheless, Elizabeth's capnclous 
nature asserted itself when Ireland was in a state of revolt, 
and there was difficulty in finding sonle one to fill the post 
of lord-deputy over the distracted country. On that occa- 
sion Essex pereInptorily insisted that Sir George Carew 
was the proper 1l1an for the office; whereupon, forgetting 
how by llun1erous indulgences she had encouraged hirn to 
speak freely, Elizabeth felt so offended at his positive tone 
that she lost her self-control, and giving hilll a sound box 
on the ear, bade hiIll .. go and be hanged." 
Essex was so indignant that he swore a horrible oath, and 
impertinently adding something about "a king in petti- 
coats, " 
Later the royal mind was changed again, and he was 
sent as lord-deputy to Ireland. 
\Yhile there, he was so unn1Ïndful of the queen's orders 
that he was accused of treason, and on his return shut up 
in the Tower. He had Inany enemies, and Cecil so preju- 
diced the queen and her court against him that he was 
condemned to die. 
[...\.D. I6oI.] Elizabeth hesitated as long as possible 
before signing his death-warrant. She had given Essex a 
ring when he was in favor, with the promise that if ever 
he offended her the sight of that token would insure for- 
giveness, The imprisoned statesman did send the ring by 
a boy \\'ho chanced to pass his prison window one Inorn- 
ing; but by an unlucky accident it fell into the hands of 
the lord-admiral, a deadly foe of Essex, who said nothing 
about it. T'he queen concluding that her former favorite 
was too proud to sue for forgiveness, because the ring she 
had been expecting did not reach her, ordered the execu- 
tion to proceed. 
The English nation could not forgive the death of the 
generous and gallant noblelnan, and the queen was no 
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longer received with cheers when she appeared in public. 
She did not fail to notice the change in her subject's feel- 
ings towards her, and this made her excessively unhappy, 
A deep depression took possession of her, and though she 
tried to appear gay her heart was very heavy. Several at- 
ten1pts were made on her life from tilHe to time as she ad- 
vanced in years, but fortunately each was frustrated. 
Literature made rapid strides during Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, particularly all that was written in Italian, which 
language her n1ajesty understood well. :ßlany dramatists 
rose to distinction at this period, the greatest being \Vil. 
liam Shakspeare. Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney added 
lustre to this reign also, 
Elizabeth's last parliament was sun1n10ned in the autumn 
of 1601. She performed the ceremony with n10re than her 
custolnary display; but she was in such feeble health as to 
be unable to support the weight of the royal robes, and 
she was actually sinking to the ground when a nobleman, 
who stood near, caught her and supported her in his arn1S. 
She rallied and went through the fatiguing ceremony with 
her usual dignity and grace. 
T'he science of medicine was in such a rude condition in 
the sixteenth century that the wealthy were treated with 
doses of pulverized jewels or gold. The poor had the best 
of it; for they were obliged to depend on herbs and oint- 
Inents. which certainly must have been more efficacious. 
Queen Elizabeth had so little confidence in doctors or 
their prescriptions that she could not be induced to consult 
them even when she was very ill. 
[.:-\,D. 1603,] Her last sickness began in 1\Iarch, 1603, 
and when she was urged to seek n1edical aid, she angrily 
replied: "That she knew her own constitution better than 
anybody else, and that she was not in such danger as they 
in1agined," She grew worse, however, and died two weeks 
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later, in thc scventieth year of her age, and the forty-fourth 
of her reign. 
She w
s buried in 'Yestminster 
\.bbey in thc saine gnn'e 
with her sister. 
Iary 'rudor. Her successor, James 1., 
erected a n10nUlnent to her 111emory. On a slab of pure 
\vhite marble the effigy of this relnarkable queen lies be- 
neath a stately canopy. IIer head rests on embroidered 
cushions. her feet on a couchant lion. Royal robes hang 
around her fOrIn in classic folds, and her closely curled 
hair is covered with a silnple cap. Shc has no crown, the 
sceptre has been broken from one hand, also the cross 
froln the in1perial orb which she holds in the other. 
That learned English philosopher, Lord Bacon, has 
written of Queen Elizabeth: "She was pious, 1110derate, 
constant, and an enemy to no\yelty, She hated vice, and 
studied to preserve an honorable nalne. No age has eyer 
produced her like for the govenuuent of a kingdoll1." 
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CHAPTER V. 


AKNE OF DENl\fARK, Q!.TEE'N-CONSORT OF ]Al\IES 
THE FIRST. (A.D. 10575-1618.) 


ANNE OF DENMARK was certainly less intellectual than 
some of her predecessors, and on many occasions showed 
herself wanting in judgment and comInon sense; but her 
political position was of imInense iInportance, because she 
was the wife of the first monarch who ruled over the whole 
of the British isles. The Orkney and Shetland islands had 
fallen into the hands of the Danish King during the pre- 
ceding century, -and were yielded to J ames VI. of Scotland 
on condition of his marrying the Princess .\nne. 
These islands were of value because of their geographi- 
cal position; for they had becolne the rendezvous of pirates, 
who found theln con,"enient headquarters ,\'hence their 
raids could be Inade along the British coast. 
Princess Anne's parents were Frederic 11. of Denmark, 
one of the richest princes of Europe, and Sophia, a \\'oma11 
loved and adn1ired for her domestic virtues, These royal 
parents had such luxurious ideas about the rearing of their 
children that although Anne was a strong, healthy child, 
well-formed in every respect, she was never permitted to 
walk until she was nine years of age. 
[A.D 1585,J Negotiations for her marriage began when 
she was ten; and then it was thought proper to teach her 
to sew, read, and dance, before she could be regarded as 
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J 
llnes 'VI. was born at Edinburgh Castle, but the poor 
1ittle unfortunate was early deprived of parental care; for 
,,'hile he wa'5 yet a baby his father, Lord l)arnley, was 
killed, and his luckless Il10ther, l\Iary Stuart, was forced to 
seek refuge in England. 
At the early age of fourteen 1110nths J an1es was pro- 
c1ailned K.ing of Scotland. On that occasion the Earl of 
1\1:ur, his guardian, carried the infant in procession and 
placed him on the throne; another peer held the crown 
abo\Te his head, while a third placed the globe and sceptre 
in his little hands, and Lord J\Iarr repeated the necessary 
oath in the nan1e of the little one, who was then carried 
back to his nursery, 
Of course little James was only king in name, for many 
ycars would ha\Te to pass before he would be fit to under. 
take the reins of govenllnent. l\Ieanwhile, his uncle, the 
Earl of 1\[urray, was appointed to act as regent. Unfortu- 
nately for the young king, he had a nurse who was by no 
n1eans capable of taking chargc of him, for she drank to 
excess and never controlled him or his diet properly. 'The 
consequence was that he developed slo\\'ly: and was such a 
weakling that he was full five years old before hc could 
walk, and throughout his life hi:-; lilnbs wcre never as strong 
as thcy ought to ha\Te been, 'This defcct n1ay have heen 
partly due, hO\\'c\Ter, to the absurd manner of dressing in- 
fants three ccnturies ago in Scotl3nd; for as soon as they 
were born they were swathed in bandages, with their anns 
bound down to their side and their legs close together and 
straight out, precisely after the manner of an Egyptian 
111umn1Y, Is it any \Vonder that they were long in discov- 
ering the use of their lilnhs ? In some parts of Gennany 
babies are subjected to this cruel swaddling to the present 
day, but the anns are left free, and fortunately the custOln 
is gradually going out of favor. 
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Though backward in the use of his legs, little James 
talked ,,'onderfully wcll, and soon learned to ask questions 
that were difficult to answcr, and to Inake relllarks that 
often seelned Inost profound for one of his age. 
[.. \..D. 157 I.] lIe \Vas just four years whcn he was 
called upon to perforn1 regal duty by con\'cning parlialllent. 
The Earl of I\larr carried hinl to the grand Gothic hall of 
Stirling Castle, and placed him on the thronc. I Ie seemed 
Ï111prcssed at the nUlnerOllS asselnblage of lords and gen- 
tlelnen, but looked around as though to f:uniliarize hin1self 
with the scene, and when the proper tilne came recited the 
speech that had been drilled into hin1 beforehand. But he 
added a little i111promptu speech of his own, for his eyes 
rested on a hole in the canopy abo\'e the throne, and he 
exc1aÏ1ned aloud in his childish voice: "There is aile hole 
in this parlialnent." In the present day such a remark 
froln the lips of a little boy n1ight excite a smile, but cer- 
tainly no great importance would be attached to it, but in 
the year 157 I the Scotch were very superstitious, and so 
they gazed at the infant 1110narch with amazelnent, ., \Yhat 
could he possibly Inean?
' asked the wise lords of one 
another 
 for they never for one InOlnent doubted that the 
spirit of prophesy had prOlllpted the remark, and that the 
king foresaw an awful decrease in their nmnbers to be made 
by death. 
In the course of the year the Earl of Lenox, James's 
grandfather, was killed, and that justified the royal child's 
remark in the eyes of the superstitious. The old earl \Vas 
on his way to visit James, when he was stabbed in the back 
by conspirators. The brave Earl of :\larr, attracted by the 
dying man's groans, rushed out from Stirling Castle with 
his servants and carried him to a place of safety. " Is the 
babe attacked?" asked the old man, and on being assured 
that he alone was the sufferer, he replied, with a sigh of 
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relief, "Then all is well," and dicd soon aftcr with perfect 
resignation, 
The Earl of 
Iarr was tutor to the killg until he died, 
\\"hCll he was succeeded by George Buchanan, a bad, 
1l10rOSe, capricious Inan, who had such rigid ideas with re- 
gard to discipline that old Lady 1\larr, the earl's mother, 
often wcpt on account of his cruel treatInent towards his 
pupil. 
J aInes had bcen rel110yed to Stirling Castle during his 
infancy, and there he passed his youth. His favorite COIl1- 
pan ion was Thomas Erskine, his foster brother, who hap- 
pened to be born 011 the same day as the young king, whose 
cradle and sports he shared. Another playmate was the 
young Earl of l\Iarr, for Wh0111 J anles fonned an attach- 
Inent so wann and true that it lasted to the cnd of his 
life. 
[A.D, 1577.1 The civil and religious wars that were 
raging in Scotland had thcir effect on the young king, and, 
to SOllIe extent, appear to ha\Te injured his character; for 
he was, in consequence, under the control of sonle people 
whose influence was bad, anEl proIn pted hÎln to authorita- 
tive Inanners that were out of place in one so young, and 
Blade hiBl appear in a false light. 
As he grew older he would at times prctcnd to be an 
ilnbecile, merely from a spirit of perversity; but he was 
neither a fool nor a coward, as he proved later. 
He was only sixteen years of age when the Earl of 
Gowrie captured hinl, but he ll1anaged to Inakc his escape 
and seek the protection of his great-uncle, the Earl of 
]\{arch. A revolution succeeded, and Gowrie was beheaded 
soon after. 
[A,D. 1580,1 Three years later, Frederic II. of Den- 
nlark sent tlInbassadors to Scotland to offer to the young 
king the hand of his second daughter in 111arriage. Queen 
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Elizabeth opposed this a11iance so violently that the l11ar- 
riage-treaty was delayed several years. 
he ought to have 
been pleased at the prospect of a Protestant wife for the 
future King of England, but it was her pecul
arity to bleak 
off every IHatch that she could influence. 
l\Ieanwhile, flenry of 
avarre offered his sister Cather- 
ine for a wife to James; but as she was lnany years older 
than the young king, and as Anne of J)enmark was just 
sixteen, and a Jl1iniature that had been sent to Scotland 
represented her as being very beautiful, the decision was 
quickly In:1Cle in her favor. 
Defore the necessary arrangelnents could be c0111pleted 
her father, King Frederic, died. 
[\.,u. 1589'] The Ear1-marischal of Scotland, accom- 
panied by other dignitaries, proceeded, as proxies for 
J 
unes, with a noble Heet, to claim the young princess and 
carry her to Scotlanå. They were received with grL'"'at joy 
by Queen Sophia, who, with Princess .. \.nne, met them at 
the fortress of Coren burg, There the bride em barked on 
board a ship conlIl1anded by the J)anish achniral, Peter 
!\Iunch, who, with a Heet of eleven other fine ships, set sail 
for Scotland. It was in the Inonth of September, and the 
sea was so rough that although the squadron sighted land 
in due season contrary winds blew theln to the coast of 
Norway. Instead of attributing this occurrence to natural 
causes, Peter ]\Iunch was in a dreadful state of perplexity, 
and began to consider what witches he had offended to 
such an extent as to induce them to rai
e the wincb and 
waves so that he could not bring the young queen to 
cot- 
land. Suddenly it occurred to hin1 that he had boxed the 
ears of an officer at Copenhagen, whose wife was a wcll- 
known witch. He felt satisfied then that in order to a\'enge 
the insult to her husband the witch-wife had tampered \\ ith 
the winds, and so the unfortunate creature was burnt alive 
when he got back hOIue. ' 
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Having once detennined that they were bewitched, noth- 
ing went well with the fleet, and a series of disasters re- 
duced ten of the ships to such a deplorable condition that 
they returned to Denlnark, The one in which the queen 
had sailed took refuge in a harbor on the coast of Norway, 
\\ here, as the cold weather had already set in, there was 
eyery prospect that the bride would have to stay all the 
winter. She wrote an account of her sufferings to the 
King of Scotland, which a young Dane undertook to de- 
liver in spite of witches and weather. 
\Vhile expecting his wife King ] ames had lnade grand 
preparations for her reception, and he was so disappointed 
at her delay that he resolved to go hiInself to fetch her. 
N ow this was a brave undertaking, for the best ship that 
could be furnished was a Iniserable bark, scarcely fit to brave 
the wintry stonns of the German ocean; however, a pros- 
perous breeze favored the courageous king until he ap- 
proached the Norwegian coast. He had enjoyed four days 
of fine weather, but on the fifth a furious tempest sprang 
up, and for twenty-four hours the royal bark was in danger 
of wreck. At last she ran into a little harbor, where King 
J aInes landed. 
After several days' travelling through sno\v and ice, he 
reached the village where Anne had established herself, 
and without waiting for the ceren10nies of his rank and 
station, he left his attendants and Inarched straight to the 
presence of his bride. On the following Sunday they were 
Inarried; and the king ilnlnediately, and very thoughtfully, 
sent a Inessenger over the mountains to Denmark to in- 
form Queen Sophia of his arrival and marriage with the 
pnncess. 
Her majesty then invited the newly-wedded pair to make 
her a visit. They consented, and set out upon a journey 
beset with so Inany hardships that they were obliged to 
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halt several times before they reached the Castle of Cro- 
nenburg, where all the royal family of Denn1ark had assem- 
bled to n1eet theine 
All was gayety and splendor at the rich court, where the 
marriage of James and Anne was celebrated over again ac- 
cording to the Lutheran rites, Nothing interfered with 
their pleasure, excepting the quarrelsome spirit of the Scot- 
tish nobles who had accOlnpanied the king. They all drank 
too freely, his n1ajesty included, and there were frequent 
brawls and strifes among them. 
1 t was not until after the wedding of Queen Anne's sis- 
ter Elizabeth to the Duke of Brunswick, which took place 
early in the spring, that the Scottish bride and grooln 
thought of proceeding to their future home. 
The royal fan1Ïly of Denmark entertained such a wann 
affection for one another that when the 1110n1ent of parting 
arri\'ed it was a sore trial for the young queen to bid fare- 
well to her loving n10ther, as well as to the young king, her 
brother, who was so fond of her that in later years he paid 
several long visits at her court. 
The royal fleet sailed frOl11 Cronenburg in April, and 
when the bridal pair landed a large crowd of faithful sub- 
jects asseinbIed to welcome theln to Scotland. 
Shortly after, preparations for the queen's coronation 
were begun. On the Tuesday preceding that cerelnony 
her Inajesty Inacle her state-entry into the city of Edin- 
burgh, riding in a richly gilt car, lined with crimson velvet; 
on either side of her sat her favorite Danish maids of 
honor. The king rode on horseback just in front of the 
queen's carriage, and a train of robles escorted the royal 
couple to Holyrood, The coronation ceren10ny \\ as per- 
fonned on the following Sunday at the Abbey church of 
Holvrood. 
0;1 the following 1'uesday, accon1panied by the king and 
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all the lords and ladies who had assisted at her coronation, 
the queen passed through the streets of Edinburgh in an 
open coach. 
.A,t the end of a month passed in all sorts of festivities 
and rejoicings, the Danish \Fisitors returned hOIne, and 
Queen ,A.nne went to live at Dunfermline Palace, which 
had been renovated and refurnished to suit her taste. 
As the young Queen's knowledge of household arrange- 
Inents was necessarily lin1Ïted, and as she was inexpe- 
rienced concerning the custolns of her new country, the 
king addsed her always to consult his faithful friend and 
loyal subject, Sir J anles J\Ielville, who held a high position 
in the royal household. 
\Vith the perversity that she showed on many occasions 
throughout her reign Queen 
\nIle immediately took a 
decided aversion to l\1elville, and never in any emergency 
sought his advice. 
There had been no queen at the Scottish court for a 
quarter of a century, consequently the Inen surrounding 
it had becoIne so course and brutal in their Inanners that 
it was necessary to Inake Inany changes, and even to dis- 
Iniss sOlne of the Inost faithful officials before ladies could 
feel safe or cOInfortable. 
[.A,. D, 1590.] i\lnong the refornla tions that were taking 
place in Scotland, the destruction of all the works of art 
in the churches were deelned necessary; but no steps were 
taken to abolish the horrible superstition that led to the 
burning of hecatOInbs of witches. J\lore than half the 
titne of the judges was occupied with their absurd confes- 
sions. One of the most reInarkable of these witches was 
Annis Simpson, called by her neighbors" the wise wife of 
Keith." She declared that she had a falniliar spirit, who 
appeared in a visible fonn at her call, and informed her 
whether people who were ill or exposed to danger should 
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live or die. The king asked her what words she used to 
SU111111011 the spirit. She replied: "That she merely cal1ed 
, I lolla, Inaster !' and he came without fail." Then she pro- 
ceeded to describe one of the witch meetings which, she said, 
was held at night in a church, where the devil in a long 
black gown, with a hat on his head, preached from the pulpit 
to an audience of witches. She added, furthermore, that one 
man got his ears boxed by the preacher because he thanked 
God that no harm had come to the king, though many had 
been injured. Thereupon the devil solemnly pronounced 
this sentence: "II est U1l h01Jl1Jle de Diell." This was the 
more firmly credited because the wOInan did not under- 
stand what the words meant; therefore, it was argued, she 
could not have invented them. James was il11mensely 
flattered at being called a man of God by the evil spirit. 
" Thé wise wife of Keith" was first strangled, and then 
burned in company with others whom she had accused. 
[A.D. 1592,] One sumlner when Queen Anne was visit- 
ing at her palace of Falkland, Bothwell, a relation of the 
earl who was 1\Iary Stuart's husband, n1ade a furious 
attack on it. He was repulsed, but entered the stables and 
carried off all the horses. The qeeen was so annoyed at 
this rude adventure that she removed at once to Dalkeith. 
1\1:argaret Twineslace, one of the Danish Inaids of honor, 
was engaged to be married to John \Velnys, one of the 
king's gentlelnen, who was known to be in constant 
cOlIlInunication with Bothwell. He was, therefore, sus- 
pected of knowing, at least, that the attack on Falkland 
was to take place, though there was no proof of his having 
participated, Still he was shut up in the guard-room of 
Dalkeith Castle, and everyone thought his life was in 
danger. 
One night, when it was l\Iargaret's turn to sleep in the 
queen's bcd-chamber, she waited until the royal pair were 
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in the land of Nod, then softly stole out and went to her 
loyer's prison, \\ here she told the guard that the king had 
sent her to conln1and then1 to lead] ohn 'Yelnys forthwith 
to the queen's apartlnent, where his Inajesty wished to 
question him, Never, for a Inolnent, suspecting that they 
were deceived, two sentinels led the prisoner to the queen's 
chalnber door, l\Iargaret then charged theln to remain 
outside quietly, and taking her loyer by the þand, led hinl 
boldly into the roon1 and closed the door. 'Vithout speak- 
ing a \Yord she softly opened the window, and, presenting 
John with a rope, helped hiln to let hiInself down and 
escape, 
The guard waited patiently until morning dawned, then 
raised the alann, which led to the discovery of the little 
trick: The queen laughed heartily when she heard how 
'Velnys had escaped, and begged the king to pardon him, 
J atnes hilnself was amused at the adventure, and issued 
a proclamation offering pardon to the escaped prisoner if 
he would return to his duties, This he did within a few 
days, and soon after lnarried the Danish n1aid-of-honor 
who had risked so much for his sake. 
l A. I), 1594,] In 1594 Queen Anne had a little son born 
at Stirling Castle, He was baptized according to the 
Episcopal ritual of Scotland, and Batned IIenry-Frederic, 
The ceremony was conducted with great pOInp, and after 
it was over the queen received all the foreign mnbassadors. 
They brought costly presents, and Queen Elizabeth sent a 
set of silver anel several cups of Inassive gold, so heavy 
that Sir J anles 11elville declared he could hardly lift 
theln. 
The young queen loved her little son so tenderly that 
when she fou nel it was her husband's intention to leave 
hiln at Stirling Castle to be cared for by the Earl of 11arr 
and the old countess, his nlothe.r, she was sorely grieved 
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and begged that she might keep the child with her, But 
the king refused, saying, "that he knew the infant was in 
safe keeping with l\farr, and though he doubted nothing of 
her good intentions, yet if son1e faction got strong enough 
she could not hinder his boy frOln being used against him, 
as he hilnself had been against his unfortunate Jnother." 
No doubt .A.nne ought to have been satisfied to Jnake a 
virtue of necessity; but she could not understand any 
argmnent but that of her own heart, which prOlnpted her 
to rebel against the l\Iarrs because they had possession of 
her darling, 
[A,D, 1595'] She fretted and wept until the king was be- 
side himself to know what was best to do. \Vhen littlc Henry 
was fifteen n10nths old his mother requested that thé ques- 
tion of his guardianship Jnight be settled by council; but 
J ames was too shrewd to submit to that proceeding, so he 
urged the queen to satisfy the craving of her heart by going 
at once to Stirling Castle, .Dut that was not what her 
Jnajesty desired; therefore, she declared that she was not 
well, and refused to stir. James insisted, ancl obliged his 
wife to obey by superintending the arrangements for the 
journey and turning a deaf ear to all her objections, 
Finding that there was no help for it. Q,ueen Anne set out 
on horseback with her train of attendants, but with her 
usual pelTcrsity she feigned illness, and stopped at a pal- 
ace by the way, She was anxious to see her baby, no 
doubt, but could not bear that her husband should find 
her too yielding; so, on every occasion when he decJned it 
necessary to oppose her, she Jnade him suffer for it. Yet 
J ames VI. was a devoted husband throughout his life, and 
never took a finn stand against his wife unless urgent 
reasons required it. 
As soon as the Earl of 
Iarr was infonned of the queen's 
whereabouts he hastened to pay his respects to her; but 
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she absolutely refused to see hiln, and her people treated 
hin1 so unci\'illy that he was glad to return to Stirling 
Castle. It was foolish in Queen Anne to insult her hus- 
band's 1110St faithful friend and the Inan who had charge 
of her infant, but that was not the extent of her folly, 
During the king's absence on his summer travels she 
actually went so far as to plan an expedition, which she 
111eant to head, for the purpose of carrying off the infant 
prince by force, Fortunately, J alnes heard of it in time 
to reach the place where his wife was stopping and bring 
her back to her senses. He at once accolnpanied her to 
Stuling Castle, where she was permitted to fondle little 
Henry as n1uch as she pleased. 
It was not unnatural that Queen Anne should want to 
keep her child with her 
 but she showed decided want of 
character in insisting upon it after the king had explained 
to her that the safety of his own person, the child, and the 
kingdom required this sacrifice at her hands. Had she 
taken pains to infonn herself she would have seen that all 
the lnisfortunes of the preceding kings of the line of 
Stuart had arisen on account of their having been minors 
at the time of their accession. The throne had in each 
case been claimed for the son, which necessitated the 
destruction of the father and the appointment of a regent. 
Thus the strongest party had ruled according to their own 
ideas of justice. 
I t was to prev 2nt the recurrence of such a miserable 
state of affairs that King J an1es fortified his son in a well- 
guarded castle, under the supervision of such tried friends 
and loyal subjects as the Earl of l\Iarr and his Inother. 
[A.D, 1596,J Anne's outbursts of temper because of 
this arrangement were for a time appeased, when her second 
child was born, It was a girl, and received the name of 
Elizn beth for the Queen of England. The infant princess 
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was given in charge of Lord and Lady Livingstone, though 
the ministers of the Episcopal Church objected on the 
score of the latter's adherence to Catholicism. This child 
afterwards became Queen of Bohen1ia. 
There were two people among Queen Anne's court who 
occupied a very prominent position, and were specially 
favored with her protection. These were Alexander and 
Beatrice Ruthven, l11embers of a family in Scotland who 
claimed royal descent. '[he Ruthven family had attained 
the earldo1l1 of Gowry, and its Inen1bers had aieled in three 
separate assaults on the personal liberty of the sovereign; 
they were, therefore, the cause of a great deal of fighting 
and bloodshed. 
[A.D. 1597.J Young Alexander becalne the object of 
King J mnes's jealousy on one occasion, It occurred in 
this wise: "One day, when the queen was walking in the 
gardens of Falkland Palace with Beatrice Ruthven, they 
suddenly can1e upon the n1aid-of-honor's brother, Alex- 
ander, a youth of nineteen, who lay fast asleep beneath 
the shade of a large tree. For a bit of fun her majesty 
tied a silver ribbon around his neck, which had been given 
to her by the king, without arousing the sleeper. Presently 
King James himself can1e along. The silver ribbon caught 
his attention, he stooped to examine it, frowned, and looked 
angrily on the youth, who was, by the way, a gentleman-of- 
the-beel-chamber, then hurried on without waking young- 
Ruth,"en. Beatrice, who had been anxiously watching 
this little scene fron1 behind a neighboring bush, rushed 
forward, snatched the ribbon from her brother's neck, and 
hastened with it through a private entrance to the queen's 
r00111. Hurriedly opening a drawer, 
he deposited the 
ribbon therein, and had just tin1e to inform her Inajesty 
'that her reason for so doing would be presently eXplained,' 
when the king entered, and in a threatening tone de- 
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rnanded the silver ribbon. Luckily Anne was able to 
produce it, and thus dispel the angry frown that had 
gathered on the brow of her lord, no doubt congratulating 
herself upon the possession of so sagacious a n1aid-of- 
honor." 
:For the time being King J atnes's jealousy was appeased 
 
but the Cowry conspiracy aroused it again three years 
later, and Alexander Ruthven was again the object of it. 
[A.D. 1600,] The queen was awakened J11uch earlier 
than usual one bright, \VarIn Inorning in August by the 
king's preparations for a hunting expedition. She asked 
" why he started so early;" to which he replied, "that he 
wished to be astir betimes, as he expected to kill a prilne 
buck before noon." 
It was true that he was gOing hunting, but he had 
another object in view. He had been informed by Alex- 
ander Ruthven that a Jesuit with a large bag of gold had 
just been seized and shut up at Cowry House, in Perth. 
awaiting exalnination. It was no unusual occurrence at 
that era for anyone besides a con1mon robber to take pos- 
session of whatever gold might be found on the person of 
a traveller, and then spare no effort to prove said traveller 
Jesuitical. So King James set forth in high glee with the 
prospect of counting over a bag of gold, besides enjoying a 
Inorning hunt. Several hours were passed in the latter 
diversion; and at noon, accompanied by only one or two 
attendants, the king left the woods and entered Cowry 
House. He was received by the Earl of Cowry, young 
Ruthven's elder brother, who had just returned frOB1 the 
court of Queen Elizabeth. After dinner, at a sign frOln 
.l\..lexander Ruthven, the king withdrew, expecting to be 
introduced to the Jesuit with the gold, U nsuspectingly he 
fol1owed the young man up various winding stairs and 
through gloDmy, intricate passages to a circular room, 
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u,;ed by the Gowry fan1Ïly as a prison, lIe was surprised, 
on entering, to behold a gigantic n1an in a complete suit 
of black armor, and still 1110re so when 
\lexander closed 
the door and locked it, cutting off all retreat. lie then 
made an assault upon the king, - who, though unarmed. 
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THE PISCINA. 


kept him at bay, - and reproached him with the death of his 
father, the Earl of Gowry, The man in arn10r took no 
part in the struggle. The king remonstrated with 
 \lex- 
ander, and reminded him that he was a child when the late 
Earl of Cowry was beheaded, and had nothing whatever to 
do with it. He also spoke of the affection the queen hore 
to his sister Beatrice, and of the kindness and attention he 
himself had received at court. Young Ruthven paused 
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for a mon1ent, then Inade a second attack upon the king, 
who 'would surely have been Inurdered but for the vigilance 
of his page, young Ran1say. This youth missed his royal 
n1aster, and, suspecting some evil, sought him through the 
house. 'I'he king's yoice, calling for help, guided the boy's 
steps to the circular chal11ber, which he entered through 
a private door, having forced it open. lIe flew at Alex- 
ander Rutln'en and dragged hin1 frOln the king's throat, 
shouting all the titne for help. SOIne of the Gowry ser- 
\rants rushed upon the scene and assisted Ramsay, who 
was struggling with 
\Jexander Ruthven. At this juncture 
the rest of the royal hunting party arrh'ed, and broke open 
the door, but not until the Earl of Gowry, who proved to 
be the n1an in annor, and young Ruth\'en were slain. 
[A. D. 160 1.1 This conspiracy created great consterna- 
tion in Scotland, It was a dark, gl00n1Y night when the 
king set out with his retinue to return to Falkland Palace; 
but all the people s\\'anned out of their houses with torches, 
and shouted with joy to behold their sovereign safe frotn 
the hands of traitors. 
In 1601 a little prince was born at Dunfennline, who later 
becalne Charles 1. of England. 
[_'\,D. 1603.J A couple of years after this event Queen 
Elizabeth died, and I<'ing J atnes was invited to cOlne to 
London, and take possession of the crown under the title 
of James 1. 
Of CO
lfse this was no surprise; it was an exaltation that 
had been eagerly anticipated by the royal fan1ily as well as 
the whole nation, Yet when the 1110ment arrived for the 
king to bid farewell to his Scottish subjects, it was very 
like a father parting from a nutnerous fanÚly, and Inany 
tears were shed. On the Sunday before his departure from 
England a sern10n was preached on the subject in church, 
to which I<'ing James responded, bidding his people a lov- 
ing and tcndcr farewell. 
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He went to England alone, having arranged that the 
queen should follow in twenty days, providing his reception 
was such as to assure hi In that his family would be safe 
and happy. On his arrival there he was greeted with such 
wild del110nstrations of joy that he was perfectly astonished. 
"These people will spoil a good king," was his pithy re- 
nlark to the Earl of l\larr, who had acconlpanied him. 
No sooner was Queen Anne convinced that her son's 
guardian was well out of the way, than she set off for Stir- 
ling Castle, accompanied by a strong body of nobles, never 
doubting that she could easily intimidate the Countess of 
l\Iarr into the surrender of her son Henry, But the old 
lady proved herself equal to the elnergency, and flatly re- 
fused to give up the boy unless ordered to do so by the 
king hilusclf, Some fighting ensued, and the queen flew 
into such a treluendous passion that she becan1e seriously 
ill, and had to be put to bed in the royal apartments of the 
castle, 
\Iessengers were forthwith despatched to infonn the 
king of the condition of his silly, spoiled wife, and of the 
action that had occasioned her illness, \Yith his usual for- 
bearance, J ames forgave his spouse, and thought only of her 
illness, He inunediately sent the Duke of Lenox and the 
Earl of l\Iarr to see what arrangements they could Blake 
to pacify her majesty. 
The royal lady not only refused to see l\Iarr, but would 
not recei,Te her son frOlu his hands, nor trayel frOlu Stirling 
to Edinburgh if he were of the cOlnpany, - so thoroughly 
did she hate one of her husband's IUOSt loyal adherents. 
\Vhen this whill1 was conveyed to J mues, he swore 
 
great many oaths. and wrote a letter of renlonstrance to his 
better half, which, howe\ er, did not nlo11ify her in the 
least. 'I'hen the royal husband compromised by ordering 
::\Iarr to deliver the young prince to the Duke of Lenox, 
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who would consign him with due cerell10ny to the queen, 
and then to hasten to England, where his presence was 
greatl y needed, 
This arrangement pacified Anne, and she remo\'ed at 
once to Holyrood to Blake preparations for leaving Scot- 
land. These were completed in a couple of n10nths. 
Her n1ajesty was met at Berwick by the ladies of Queen 
Elizabeth's court, who carried her the costulnes and jewels 
of the defunct queen. 
King J aIlleS ordered that the queen's household should 
be settled before her entrance into London, so that she 
might be properly escorted on that occasion. But the royal 
pair could not agree as to the appoinullents, for _\.nne de- 
sired to retain her Scottish subjects in the principal posts 
of honor, and his majesty knew that the English would not 
submit to that arrangelnent. 
He appointed Sir George Carew for the queen's chaln- 
berlain. Her 111 a jesty persisted in retaining Kennedy; 
whereupon J an1es, whose patience had been sorely tried 
by the number of applicants who had presented thelnselves 
for confinnation, flew into a passion when Kennedy ap- 
peared before him, He bade him" Begone!" and added 
,. that if he caught him carrying the chamberlain's staff be- 
fore his wife he should take it out of his hand and break 
it over his pate." 
The Scotchman very prudently made the best of his way 
back home, and then Queen .Anne accepted the English 
chanlberlain, but retained all her Scottish ladies, adding to 
their nUlnber only two of her new subjects, 
. Her two elder children accolnpaniecl her, and they were 
ent.husiastically received e\'erywhere, Among the pres- 
ents that were generously bestowed on them were silver 
cups filled with gold-pieces. \Yhen they arrivecl at Althorpe 
an exquisite fête, prepared by Ben Jonson, awaited thenl. 
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It was called the !\lasquc of the Fairies, and took place in 
a magnificent park, where, acc01npanie 1 by joyful music, 
fairies and satyrs recited appropriate poems of welcome, 
andlnade presents to the royal family. 
The queen was so delighted with Ben Jonson's genius 
that she afterwards elnployed him to prepare entertainments 
for the amusement of her court. . 
The first festival held at \Yindsor Castle after the arrival 
of the royal family was for tile purpose of bestowing the 
title of Knight of the Garter on Prince Henry, the Duke of 
Lenox, and other nobles. 
The queen openly expressed her pride and admiration of 
Prince Henry when he was presented to her in the robes 
of the Garter, which she pronounced exceedingly becoming, 
In consequence of the plague, which was raging to an 
alarn1Ïng extent in England, the coronation was postponed 
from time to time, and when it did take place the usual 
procession froin the Tower through the city to \Yestn1Ínster 
was dispensed with, and the ceremony was perfonned 
almost in private. The people were so disappointed that 
a grand festival was prOinisecl to them as soon as the pesti- 
lence should abate. It took place with great splendor the 
following spring, when the king, queen, and Prince Henry 
participated. 
In the household of Anne of Denmark there was an 
office filled by an old lady called "the mother-of-the- 
tnaicls, " whose duty it was to keep order among the ladies, 
- no doubt an exceedingly difficult one. 
The belle of the court was Lady Arabella Stuart, whose 
descent made her the next heir to the crown of England 
after James I. and his family, Previous to the arrival òf 
J ames there had been a plot, headed by Sir \"alter 
Raleigh, forn1ecl for the purpose of asserting that lady's 
clairn; but that fact did not make any impression on the 
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sovereign's Inind that could affect her unfavorably; on the 
contrary, he distinguished her with luarked favors, and 
allo\\ed her, as she deserved, the rank of first lady at court 
after the queen. 
The conspirators of this plot were brought to trial 
during the autumn while the court was sojourning at \Vin- 
chester Palace, and Juan)' of them were pardoned just at 
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DRAWING-ROOM AT WINCHESTER, 


the mOlnent when they were being led to the scaffold. 
King J an1es did this to Blake them appreciate the full ex- 
tent of his Inercy, though many of thenl were banished 
afterwards. Sir \Valter Raleigh was shut up in the Tower, 
with his sentence hanging over his head, to b
 carried into 
effect at the royal pleasure. lIe was not, however, deprived 
of his income or his actual property, because the queen in- 
terested herself in his behalf, and felt very sorry on account 
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of the cruel treatment he had received frOll1 the attorney- 
general during his trial. [t was supposed by some people 
that she, as well as Prince Henry, doubted his guilt, but 
there is no proof of that. 
[A,D. I 6 0""', J \rhen Prince Charles was between three 
and four years of age his health was so bad that Sir 
Robert Carey and his wife, who had charge of the royal 
child, were ordered to bring hiln from I)unfermlinc to his 
parents. Froln that tinle he improved so rapidly that he 
soon becanle a robust boy; and as years went by, and he 
developed into Inanhood, he was distinguished for his 
graceful bearing and splendid constitution. 
[..\,D. IGIO,] One of the proudest and happiest periods 
of Queen Á\nne's life was when her eldest son was created 
Prince of \Vales. The event was celebrated with great 
splendor, and Ben Jonson wrote an address in \'erse, which 
was read, while a pantomime represented the prince as 
wakening and- revi\'ing the dying genius of chivalry. 
The royal parents, the Princess and Prince Charles 
stood at the bridge by \Yestminster Palace to receive the 
prince when he arrived, escorted down the Thames in state 
by the lord-mayor and city authorities. 
The gratified nlother conducted him into the palace. 
A nUInber of festivals succeeded, and the king introduced 
his son formally to the assel11bled houses of parliament 
during the following week, 
A grand 111asque was given, in which all the ladies and 
gentlenlen of the court took part, the music, painting, 
dancing, and decorations being guided and arranged by 
[nigo Jones, an architect of great talent. E\"cn the quecn 
and the princess-royal took part, and devoted several days 
to rehearsing the dances and situations and preparing cos- 
tumes. 
The object of this masque was to deliver presents tn 
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the newly-created Prinèe of 'Vales, The court ladies per- 
sonated nymphs of the principal riyers that belonged to 
the estates of their husbands or fathers, and eight of the 
handsolnest noblen1an attended these river nYlnphs as 
Tritons. 
Prince Charles appeared with a dozen young ladies of 
his own age and size, rrhey were daughters of lords or 
barons, and personated the naiads of springs and foun- 
tains. 
The prince, as Zephyr, wore a short robe of green satin, 
embroidered in gold; silver wings were attached to his 
shoulders, and a garland of flowers encircled his brow; on 
his right ann, which was bare, the queen had clasped a 
valuable dian10nd bracelet. 
The naïads wore pale blue-satin tunics, embroidered in 
silver; tlJeir hair hung in loose tresses, and water-lilies 
crowned their heads, These children danced a ballet,- 
Prince Charles always occupying the centre 
f a group,- 
which was en.thusiastically applauded by the whole court. 
Prince Charles's next duty was to offer to his brother, 
the Prince of \Yales, the queen's present, which consisted 
of a jewelled sword, valued at four thous3.nd pounds, 
attached to a scarf of her majesty's own wcrk. He also 
presented a gold trident to the king as ruler of the ocean. 
This presentation was Inade during an address by one of 
the Tritons. 
Her lnajesty was then invited to descend from the 
throne and dance her ballet with her water-nymphs. This 
was succeeded by another dance of the little naiads, and 
the entertainment concluded with the queen's quadrille. 
The summer morning had dawned when the gay party 
. T
ispersecl. 
[A.1).1612.] Two years later the Prince of Wales, that 
youth of eighteen, who was the joy of his parents and thl: 
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pride of the whole nation, was attacked with the worst and 
nlost malignant form of typus fever, which resulted in his 
death on the sth of November, 1612. 
It was the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, and the 
procession of grotesque figures presented a strange con- 
trast, as they swannecl around St. James's Palace, to the 
sad scene that was enacted within. \Vhcn at last 
young J lenry's death was announced, loud lamentations 
filled the air, and those who had left their homes to min- 
gle with the festivities of the day returned bo\ved down 
with grief. 
It \vas Hlany months before the poor queen recovered 
from tl
e shock produced by the death of her dearly-beloved 
boy, and she was still so depressed when the l1larriage of 
her daughter was solemnized that she was scarcely fit to 
be present. J lowever, she aroused herself for that occa- 
sion; but the reaction was so great after the departure of 
the princess frOIn England that she was ordered to B.lth 
by her physicians. 1'he change proyed of great benefit, 
and by the end of the sunlll1er her majesty had r
gained 
her health and spirits. 
SOlnetilnes she shot at the deer frOIn a stand. On one 
occasion she lnissed her aim, and hit the king's favorite 
hound. No one dared to announce the dreadful accident to 
his majesty, but he discovered the dead anÏ1nal, and stormed 
so outrageously that it was many minutes before he could 
be infonned whose hand had sent the deadly arrow. I Ie 
was instantaneously Inollified, and not only sent his beloved 
spouse a most affectionate message, but follo\ved it with a 
jewel worth two thousand pounds, pretending it was a leg- 
acy to her from his dear, dead dog, 
[
\., D. 1614,] A. visit from her brother, the King of 
Denmark, gave the queen a great deal of pleasure. His 
sale object in going to England was to see her, whom he 
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loyed yery dearly. He travelled incognito, and although 
one of the queen's attendants recognized him after his 
arrival at the palace, and told his sister of his presence, she 
would not believe it until he stole up behind her chair and 
gave her a kiss. 1
he king, who was travelling- through the 
country, was sun1lnoned hOlne forthwith to receive his 
royal guest, and on his return there was a fortnight of 
hunting, bear-baiting, hawking, plays, and feasts. Just 
before his departure the King of Demnark entertained 
the English court at his own expense with the finest dis- 
play of fireworks that had ever been witnessed in their 
country. After this yisit Queen 
\.nne never saw her 
brother again, though she corresponded \\ ith hiln until her 
death. 
I t was while King J mnes was on a visit to his nati\Te 
land, where he went for the purpose of establishing parish 
schools, that his wife's health began to fail. Three years 
previously her physicians had treated her for dropsy, froin 
which she had never entirely recovered, and now a dreadful 
cough ,was added to the other n1alacly. She was hastily 
relnoveò to Halnpton Court, where she was tenderly cared 
for. After his return, the king went to visit his wife two 
or three tilnes a week, when he was \VeIl enough to do so, 
but his health was by no lneans good, for he had gout in 
his knees. 
[A,D, 16 r8,J 
-\bout this time the poor sick queen 
received a Inost touching appeal from Sir \Valter Raleigh, 
whose death-sentence was about to be carried into effect. 
I t was written in verse, and ended thus:- 


U Save him who would have died for your defence! 
Save him whose thoughts no treason ever tainted," 


Queen .Anne interceded for Sir \Valter in vain, though 
she asked as a personal favor that his life Inight be spared, 
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for he was beheaded on the 29th of October, I G 18, It is 
not reported how her nlajesty bore the news of Sir \Yalter's 
death; but her own was so near at hand that she probably 
,.ièwed all affairs of this world with calmness and resigna- 
tion, and turned her thoughts to the future state. 
King J alnes was not with his wife during her last mo- 
ments; but Prince Charles kneeled at her bedside and 
recei\'ed her dying blessing. She was consciolls to the 
end, and when the Bishop of London prayed, he said: 
" I\fadanle, make a sign that your majesty is one with your 
God, and long to be with him," She held up her hands, 
and when one failed she raised the other until both dropped, 
and she was no more. 
The royal corpse was taken to Somerset I rouse, where 
it lay in state for three days, and was then carried to 
the gra,'e by ten knights, followed by most of the 
nobility then sojourning in London, The Countess of 
..\rundel was chief lady ITIOUrner, and walked between the 
Duke of Lenox and the :\Iarquis of Hamilton. All the 
ladies of the royal hOllsehold came after, and as each one 
was enveloped in from twelve to sixteen yards of heavy 
bh,ck cloth, it was difficult for them to walk even at a 
funeral gait. Prince Charles preceded the funeral car. 
\\'hich was drawn by six horses, and the ..\Ichbishop of 
Canterbury walked by his side, The queen's riding horse 
was led by one of the officers of her household, and half a 
dozen heralds carried banners and flags bound with crèpt' 
just behind the pall. 
Queen .\.nne of Denmark died in the forty-sixth year of 
her age, and was buried at \Vestn1Ïnster Abbey, She left 
two children, one who became Charles I. of England, and 
the other was Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
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HENRIETTA 1\ L\RL\, Q.UEE
-CO
SORT OF CHARLES 
I., KIXG OF GREAT nRITAI
 A
D IRELA
D (A.D 
160<)- I ÓÓ9. ) 


HENRIETTA l\IARI.\, wife of Charles 1., was the youngest 
child of Henry IV. of France, and his second wife, l\Iarie 
de l\Iedicis, 
[A.D. 1609,J She was born at Lou\'re in 1609, and 
l\ladame de l\Ionglat, the royal governess, took charge of 
her, as she had done of all her brothers and sisters frOln 
the tin1e of their births, 
This princess had a grand baptism, no less a person than 
the pope's nuncio acting as sponsor. 'I'he nan1e given to 
her was Henrietta l\larie, but it becan1e anglicized when 
she was so young that we nIust speak of her as she was 
known during the greater and more in1portant part of her 
existence. 
She was unfortunate in having a mother who was so 
weak-minded, petulant, and bigoted as to be quite incapable 
of instilling into her child ren the \vise principles that they 
needed to fit then1 for the battle of life, 
The little Henrietta was but six months old when her 
father was killed by Ravaillac; and her first appearance in 
public was made on the occasion of his funeral. She was 
carried in the anns of l\ladalne de l\longlat in the doleful 
procession, and her baby hands sprinkled the Jnurdered 
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corpse with holy water, according to the national custom 
in Normandy. 
The coronatiun of Louis XIII. followed close upon hi
 
father's as
assination; but in consequence of his eÀtreme 
youth his mother W..tS appointed queen-regent, and civil 
war never ceased to rage in France while she continued in 
power, 
The royal children were kept at Fontainebleau, safe from 
the disturbances that were going on in Paris, It was the 
beautiful daughter of :\Iaclame de ::\Ionglat who super- 
intended the toilet and daily life of little Henrietta, and 
the child loved her so dearly that she called her 
\Iamanga. 
an Italian pet naIne, n1eaning mamma, and learned from 
the lips of .i\Iarie de l\Ieclicis. who was a native of Italy, 
The religious education of the little princess was guided 
by a Carmelite nun, whom she yisited at stated intervals 
during her childhood. She and her little brother, Duke 
Gaston, who studied together, were taught music, painting, 
anù some of the lighter branches, but were never put to 
any solid work; and later in life Henrietta often lan1ented 
her slight knowledge of history, saying that all her lessons 
of human character ,,,ere learned from her own sad expe- 
rience, She was a beautiful child, \'ery much spoiled and 
tlatterec1, and frequently sUl111110ned frOll1 the nursery to 
appear at public entertainlnents, \Yhen she was but six 
y('ars old her mother took her to Bordeaux to witness the 
d:..:parture of her eldest sister, Elizabeth, to becOlne the wife 
of the King of Spain, and the arriyal of _\nne of _'\.ustria, 
the Spanish bride of Louis XIII. 
About six years after her husband's death, France haù 
becOlne so desolated by the civil wars brought on by unwise 
go\'ernm
nt, that the queen-regent was in1prisoned at the 
Castle of lJlois, and the boy king of France assulned the 
power. 
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Princess Henrietta shared her n10ther's imprisonrnent 
for three years, _\t the expiration of that tin1c she was 
present at the Inarriage of her sister Christine to the IJuke 
of Savoy, and this event was succeeded by a reconciJiation 
between 
Iarie de 
Iedicis and the young king. This was 
brought about by her ahnoner, who afterwards became 
Cardinal Richelieu, and thenceforward her influence in the 
gO\Ternlnent of France was greater than ever. 
[A,D. 1625.J \Yhen the Princess Henrietta was sixteen 
years old J alnes 1. sent Lord Kensington to France on a 
secret mission to find out whether her hand could be 
obtained for his son Charles, who had by that time becOlne 
the n10st elegant and accolnplished prince in Europe, 
The queen-l11other was delighted with the prospects of 
such a nlatch for her daughter, but would gi\Te no decided 
answer until the girl herself had been consuited, 
r t was not long before everyone at the French court 
knew the object of Kensington's visit, and the ladies 
crowded around the handson1e Englishman to question 
hirn about the Prince of \Yales, and to exanline the Ininia, 
ture of the royal gentlelnan, \\'hìch the alnbassador wore 
suspended frOln a ribbon around his neck. 
Etiquette forbade the princess e\Ten to Inention her 
royal suitor, Jl1uch less to look at the picture she was dying 
to behold. But, relnelnbering that the lady at whose house 
the ambassador sojournèd had been in her service, H en- 
rietta went to her and begged her to borrow the ll1iniature, 
that she might feast her eyes on it as long as she pleased, 
This was done, and the young lady blushingly gazed upon 
the face of her future husband, and expressed her entire 
satisfaction with his appearance. 
Kensington lost no time in reporting her little stratagem; 
it was his intention to promote the alliance between Prince 
Charles and Princess IIenrietta, so he expatiated on the 
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beauty, graces, and accomplishn1ents of the former to the 
ladies of the French court, and wrote to England about 
the princess: ,. She is the sweetest creature in France and 
the lo\yeliest thing in nature, ller growth is little short of 
her age, and her wisclOin infinitely beyond it. She dances 
as well as I ever saw anyone; she has a wonderful voice, 
and sings achnirably." 
\Yhen it was ascertained that the marriage would be 
agreeable to both royal fan1Ïlies. the Earl of Carlisle joined 
Kensington for the purpose of preparing the treaty. 
Then the pope raised an objection on the score of relig- 
ion; for he did not believe the Catholic princess could be 
happy with a Protestant husband in a country where her 
co-religionists had been persecuted. 
llowever, the queen Blother had set her heart on the 
marriage 
 so after a great deal of debate it was agreed 
that I-Ienrietta and all her attendants should be Inade 
welcome, and should have liberty to observe their religion 
in England; that she should renounce all clailn to the 
French throne, and that her children should be brought up 
under her care until their thirteenth year. 
[A.D, 1625,] A'S soon as the treaty was signed King 
J alne'S ordered all persons in1prisoned for religion to be 
released, tines levied against Catholics to be returned, and 
the execution of convicted papists to be stopped. This 
was the origin of all the opposition of the English parlia- 
lllent to the Stuart Inonarchs, 
King J ames died before the marriage took place. The 
ceren10ny was performed at Notre Dame, a prince of the 
house of Guise representing the royal groom. The Duke 
of Buckinghaln, with a splendid train of English nobles, 
met the bridal party at the church door, in order to escort 
the young Queen of England home, 
The whole court and royal fan1ily of France prepared to 
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accOlnpany the bride to the coa::;t in Inagnificent ::;tyle; but 
at the last 1110n1cnt Louis XIII. was prevented by illness 
fron1 travelling, and the entire retinue were detained for 
two weeks at Calnpeigne by a dangerous n1alady which 
attacked l\Iarie de l\Iedicis, 
Charles 1. was at Canterbury when his bride arrived in 
England, but he hastened to [)over to lneet her as soon as 
the tidings were brought bin1. She \Vas at breakfast when 
he was announced, but arose prolnptly and ran do\\ n stairs 
to Ineet hin1. She would have knelt and kissed his hand, 
but he drew her towards hin1 and pressed her in his anns. 
Then the bride attelnpted to recite a little speech that she 
had prepared, but her courage failed, and she burst into 
tears. Charles treated her very kindly, drew her gently 
aside, and soothed her with loving and tender expressions. 
The weeping girl was soon reassured, her dark eyes 
brightened, and she conversed freely with her royal lover. 
Then she presented all her French attendants by nalTIe, - 
" I\Iamanga," now l\Iad
une St. George, being the principal 
of her ladies. 
The royal party left DO\Ter the san1e day, and stopped at 
Canterbury, where all the English ladies of the queen's 
household were assen1bled to be presentecl to their royal 
n1istress. It was in the open air on a June morning that 
Henrietta held her first court. The king assisted her to 
alight frOlTI her carriage, and after _ the presentation a 
rnagnificent feast was served. 
The royal pair entered London by the river Thames, 
hundreds of beautiful barges fonning a procession, which 
was greeted by thundering salutes frOlTI the navy. That 
evening the bells rang till n1iclnight, bonfires blazed on 
every side, and rejoicing was kept up for several clays. 
King Charles opened his parliament with his bride 
seated beside hin1 on the throne, and soon after retired for 
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several weeks to Hmnpton Court, because the plague was 
raging so dreadfully in London, 
The young queen was very attractive at this time. She 
was of 111cdiuln height, but possessed a beautiful figure, 
her complexion was fine, face oval, eyes large, dark, and 
sparkling. lier hair was black, her teeth handsOIue, her 
forehead, nose, and mouth large, but well-formed. 
The king loved his little wife devotedly, and gave her 
the pet BaIne of l\lary, - a very unpopular one to English 
lad
; but Charles declared that his people would soon for- 
get their prejudice against it for the sake of the blessing
 
the present bearer of it would bring them. 
Before Inany n10nths the French attendants became 
objects of jealousy and dislike to the king, and not\\ ith- 
standing the agreelnent that fonned part of the Inarriage 
treaty he detennined to get rid of them, Not only \\as it 
objectionable to the king that his wife should have mass 
celebrated in the palace, but his own attendants found fault 
with this arrangenlent, and Father Sancy, the queen's con- 
fessor, Inade himself obnoxious by insisting upon the estab- 
lishment of a ROInan Catholic chapel. Besides, Henrietta 
was so thoroughly under the influence of her French hou
c- 
hold that King Charles feared she would never become 
attached to hin1 or his country. I Ie thoroughly disliked 
11adalne St. George, who was always thrusting herself for- 
ward, and interfering between hin1 and his wife; but the 
most serious cause of displeasure that Charles 1. had 
against the French attendants was that they influenced the 
queen in her refusal to share his coronation, 
This was an unpardonable piece of ignorance and bigotn', 
injurious to the king and dangerous to herself; for it \\ as 
charged against her in later years that she had ne\"cr been 
recognized as the consort of Charles 1. 
[_\,U, 1626,] The king was therefore crowned at "cst- 
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Ininster l\bbey alone, his young and lovely wife refusing 
even to be present at the cerelnony, This obstinacy was a 
death-blow to her popularity, and incI eased the difficulties 
that surrounded her husband. The Duke of Buckinghaln, 
who was in l)aris, was notified that the French attendants 
would be sent hOlne, and the king wrote a letter to his 
brother-in-law, Louis XIII., in justification of the proceed- 
Ings. 
One day King Charles entered his wife's apartment at 
'Yhitehall, and found her attendants dancing about, and 
beha,'ing in a Iuanner that he considered disrespectful to 
the queen, so taking her quietly by the hand, he led her 
into a side rOOll1 and closed the door. Presently an order 
was received bidding her Inajesty's French servants, young 
and old, to repair at once to Somerset House, there to await 
the king's orders, The women wept and lamented as 
though they had been sunlll10ned to execution; but the 
guard cleared them all out of the queen's apartInents and 
bolted the doors after them, 
l\Ieanwhile a stornlY scene was being enacted between 
the royal couple. Henrietta fiew into a rage when her 
husband told her what he had done, and rushed to the ",in- 
dow to bid farewell to her train, The king drew her away, 
telling her" to be satisfied, for it Inust be so." Then she 
broke the panes with her fist, and his luajesty was obliged 
to hold her wrists until her telnper abated. 
She was not permitted to see her country-people again, 
excepting her nurse, her dresser, and l\'Iadame de la Trc- 
l110uille, - those three being retained in her service. 
In a few days the king repaired to SOlnerset House, and 
in .a set speech infonned the French household of the 
necessity of dismissing them to their own country, and 
promised them their wages with gratuities to the amount of 
twenty-two thousand pounds. 
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'rhese people had robbed the queen to such an e\.tent 
that she was actually left without a change of linen, and 
had, besides, contracted debts in her nallIe. 
It was not until the following nlonth, when the king sent 
a body of stout yeOlncn to turn the late attendants out of 
SOinerset IIouse by the shoulders, if they would not go 
otherwise, that they finally departed. 
The royal couple had been Inarried just one year when 
all the French attendants, including Father Sancy, returned 
to their nati\"e lanel. 
The queen attributed her husband's turning off her 
household so sumlnarily to the influence and advice of 
Buckingham, whonl 
he disliked thoroughly, 
She became so restless and unhappy that she wanted to 
go back to France, and wrote her l110ther to that dfect, re- 
peating the grievances of which the banished household 
had already gi\'en an exaggerated account. 
The Duke de Bassonlpierre, a nlan of sense and spirit, 
and an old friend of I lenry I V., was sent to Englan.d to 
inquire into the wrongs of which Henrietta complained, 
I Ie found her dreadfully incensed against Buckingham, the 
prilne nIinister, with whom she had had a violent quarrel, 
though she knew scarcely any English, and he yery little 
French. N e\'ertheless he Inanaged to make her compre- 
hend hiln when he told her" to beware how she behaved, 
for in England queens had had their heads cut off before 
now, " 
Henrietta assured de BassOlnpierre that the prime min- 
ister was constantly luaking Inischief between her and her 
husband, because he was jealous of her influence. 
Bassompierre had several private interyiews with the 
Y ouncy q ueen the kinO" and Huckin[!'ham , which resulted in 
o , b' u 
a complete reconciliation. But her majesty was displeased 
because her father's old friend neither flattered nor spoiled 
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her, and so she fell out with hiln, and by the expiration or 
a fortnight the reconciled parties were Blore angry wit h 
each other than e\-er 
The new subject of quarrel was the king's refusal to 
permit nlore than three chaplains for the perfornlance of 
the Catholic service in the palace. I-Ienrietta was too 
young to reason sensibly about her husband's affairs, and 
she was such a fen-ent Catholic tha'l she could bear no op- 
position concerning her religion frOJn her Protestant hus- 
banel. Her position was an exceedingly difficult one, and 
all the errors she cOlnmitted were the resuJt of her youth 
and inexperience. 
The French alnbassador had to begin his work all over 
again; and so adroitly did he Inanage, that in the course of 
a few days he had arranged all the disputed points. It 
was agreed that the queen should have two chapels built 
for her, one at St. J alnes 's. the other at SOJnerset House, 
A. bishop, ten priests, a confessor, and ten I1lusicians were 
to be furnished, as well as ladies of the bed-chamber, a 
clear-starcher, two physicians, an apothecary, a surgeon, 
a grand-chamberlain, a squire, a secretary, a gentleman- 
usher. a valet, and a baker, all fronl her Inajesty's native 
land. 
E\'2n then the queen was not satisfied, She continued 
to play the vixen to such an extent that, regardless of her 
rank, Bass01l1pierre took it upon hilnseIf to aehninister a 
bit of plain language. She had been flattered into believ- 
ing that all her little tyrannies were quhe becolning to a 
pretty queen, but she was now told that she behaved unlik
 
a true wife, and that her conduct should be reported to her 
family in France. 
Henrietta was surprised at this honest dealing; but the 
effect was wholesome, and secured for her nearly eighteen 
years of happiness with her husband. 
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Instead of being received with honol s on his return to 
France, de Bassompierre was frowned upon because he had 
avoided extrelne Ineasures in his capacity of mediator, and 
because he had spoken the truth too plainly. 
Shortly after a war broke out between England and 
France; but it did not in the least disturb Queen Henri- 
etta's tranquillity, for she and her husband were nêver on 
better terms. 
But the French nation despised Charles 1., and consid- 
ered his wife a Inartyr and a victim, This led to the be- 
lief in an imposture of a crazy girl, who, calling herself 
the persecuted Queen of England, presented herself at a 
convent in Linloges, and claimed the protection of the nuns. 
She declared that she had escaped from England because 
she was persecuted on account of the true faith. She de- 
scribed the court and household of the queen so correctly 
that she was eagerly listened to by the whole neighborhood, 
who flocked to see her. Louis XI I I., \"ho knew how hap- 
pily and peacefully his sister was then living, was so in- 
censed at this imposition that he had the girl imprisoned, 
and she was heard of no more. 
[.\, D, 1628,] The sudden death of Huckinghanl oc- 
curred when Henrietta was just eighteen years old, and she 
was thus rid of a person who had never ceased to be an 
object of dislike to her. 
Queen IIenrietta had a great fancy for dwarfs; so, at an 
entertainlnent given to her once when she was nlaking a 
progress through her kingdom, an imlnense venison pasty 
was placed in the centre of the table, The crust was rc- 
1110\'ed and Geoffrey Hudson, a little man just eighteen 
inches high, stepped out, prostrated himseH before her 
majesty, and asked to be taken into her sen'ice. IIis re- 
quest was imlnediate]y complied with, and he was employed 
to carry state messages of slight importance. He wa, not 
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the only dwarf at court, for therc was a luarried páir of 
these little monsters besides. 
[A,I). 163.0,] 'fhe queen had a son born at S1. J atnes's 
Palace in 1630, who succeeded to the throne as Charles Ii. 
A \Yelsh nurse was provided for the royal infant: be- 
cause it was the cuStOUl that the first words uttered by any 
Prince of \Vales should be \Velsh. 
He could not have been a handso111e child, for his 
Blather wrote of hinl to her friend, l\Iadalne St. George: 
"He is so ugly that I am ashalned of him; but his size 
and fatness supply the want of beauty." 
[A.D. 1632,] rrhe royal family was increased by the 
birth of a daughter a couple of years later. She was 
nalned l\Iary, baptized, as her brother had been, according 
to the fornl prescribed in the Book of C0l1l1nOn Prayer, 
and placed under the care of Catherine, Lady Stanhope. 
Henrietta's unpopularity was increased to an alarming 
degrec on account of her laying the corner-stone of a 
Capuchin chapel, in the courtyard of SOlnerset House, 
She had already COlnlTIenced one at St. J alTIeS'S 
 and when 
the ROlnan Catholic seryice was celebrated in them, about 
two years later, it was most injurious to the prosperity of 
the king, although it had been agreed that these chapeJs 
should be built. Henrietta refused to take part in her hus- 
band's coronation in Scotland as she had done in EngJand, 
consequently he went alone. 
[A.D. 1633.] On his return another prince was adùed 
to the fan1Ïly, and baptized J allles, His title was the Duke 
of York. He was a hantlsonle baby, and his father des- 
tined hirn for the navy. Henrietta was a fond nlother, 
and devoted J11uch of her tinle to the nursery. Etiquette 
prevented a queen froll1 entertaining gncsts with her voice, 
but its 11lagnificent strai
lS often filled the galleries of the 
palace when she sang to her infants. 
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'EÀ.D. 16 3 8 ,] In 1638 King Charles incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Cardinal Richelieu by offering a home in 
E"ngland to l\Iarie de 
ledicis. This cardinal owed much 
of his grandeur to the queen-mother of France, but when 
she was in distress he turned his back on her. 
[A.D. 1641.] l\Iarie de l\iedicis prolonged her stay in 
England nearly three years. During that period she wit- 
nessed the riots and disturbances that led to the execution 
of the Earl of Strafford, - an event that seriously grieved 
Charles L and his wife, and that, in the end, was disastrous 
to both, 
In the n1idst of these scenes of terror, 1\lary, the prin- 
cess-royal, who was just ten years of age, was publicly 
espoused, at \Vhitehall chapel, to the son of the Prince of 
Orange, a boy of ele\'en, 
The queen-mother had been so maligned by the rioters 
that she was terrified for her personal safety, and insisted 
on departing forthwith for Holland, She was escorted, by 
the king's orders, as far as Dover, and about the same 
time Charles I, set out on a journey to Scotland. 
During his absence the queen's confessor, Father Phil- 
lips, was smnmoned several times by parliament, for exam- 
ination, and ominous threats were made regarding the 
establishment of Capuchins at SOInerSE't House, Signs of 
civil war were. daily becoming more numerous and more 
marked, 
Sir Edward Nicholas, the king's private secretary, wrote 
a letter urging his Ina jesty to dismiss the nlonks at the 
next session of parliall1ent; but he would take no decided 
steps in opposition to his wife's religion without consulting 
her. The consequence was that an infuriated n10b de- 
stroyed the Capuchin chapel a year later, 
[A,D. 16
2,] Among the queen's attendants was Lady 
Carlisle, who, while appearing loyal, was acting the part of 
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a spy, and reporting every incident of the royal household 
to the Roundhead leaders. 
These Roundheads were Puritans, and it was Queen 
Henrietta herself who narned theIn, because their hair 
was clipped so close and short that their heads looked like 
balls, and formed a Inarked contrast to the flowing locks 
of the courtiers. 
\Yhen parliament informed the queen that she Inust 
surrender her children into their hands until her husband's 
return, lest she sholild nlàke papists of thenl, she refused, 
but left thenl at Oatìands and went to live at Hanlpton 
Court, hoping thus to keep her five little ones together 
and renlove all cause of cOlnplaint. fIer youngest child, 
Henry, was then only a few Inonths old. 
Henrietta knew that she was closely watched, and had 
reason to fear that her children might at any Inoment be 
seized and taken away froln her; so, like a true mother, she 
took every precaution to prevent it, She had a ship ready 
10 receive thell1 at Portslnouth, and a hundred cavaliers 
with a supply of five horses at her disposal; but no attack 
was Inade. 
The Irish rebellion broke out that autlllnn, attended 
with all the horrors of civil strife and religious persecution. 
The Roundheads accused Queen Henrietta of having 
encouraged the massacre, although there is no evidence. of 
her haying done so. 
\Vhen the king returned fronl Scotland he was received 
\\'ith every mark of loyalty, His family went to Ineet hin1, 
and the populace assenlbled to greet their sovereign, He 
entered the metropolis on hoçseback. the Prince of \Vales 
rode by his side, and the queen, with her younger children, 
followed in an open carriage, 
vVhile in Scotland the king had ascertained that five mem- 
bers of the house of comInons were traitors 
 so, taking 
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achrantage of his popular reception on his return, he made 
up his mind to arrest them, lIe confided in no one but 
the queen. \Yhen IH
 left her on the nlorning that he had 
fixed for the arrest, he said: "If you find one hour elapse 
without hearing ill news of nle, you \ViII see me, when J 
return, the master of my kingdOln." 
Queen Henrietta watched the clock anxiously until the 
hour had passed, then turning to the treacherous Lady 
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Carlisle she exultingly exclaimed: "Rejoice with n1e, for 
at this hour the king is, as I have reason to believe, master 
of his realm, for Ppn and his confederates are arrested 
b:.:fore now." 
For this indiscretion King Charles paid dearly. He 
had been stopped at the entrance to the house of commons 
by a large number of pet:sons, ,,'ho presented petitions 
which he stood to read and discuss, 
This delay afforded Lady Carlisle ample time to dispatch 
one of her agents to inform the persons Inarked for arrest. 
'rhey fled just as Charles entered the house, and their 
party organized a plan of resistance on the spot. 
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lnsurïections followed, and the king and queen retired 
to Halnpton Court to watch the result. Parlian1ent then 
warned all the nobility to arn1, and prevent the king from 
going further. King Charles was surprised; for he had not 
the least idea that any restraint would be put upon his 
personal freedoln. 
The queen then proposed that she should go to Holland, 
under pretence of conveying the princess-royal to her 
young spouse, the Prince of Orange, but in reality for the 
purpose of selling her jewels to provide the king with 
nleans of defence, No opposition was made to her de- 
parture, and the Prince of Orange received her most cor- 
dially, Not so the Dutch burgomasters, who treated her 
with J11arked disrespect at first; but by the end of one 
year she had so won theln over by her tact, diplomacy, and 
courteous J11anners that she had raised upwards of two 
n1ÏIlion pounds sterling, all of which had been forwarded 
to her husband, who had raised his standard at Notting- 
han1 and C0111111enced a warlike struggle. 
1\leanwhile the Princess of Orange pursued her studies 
in Holland, where she soon won the affections of the peo- 
ple, and her alliance proved a most happy one. 
[A,D, 16-1-3,] Queen Henrietta set out on her return to 
England just a year after she had left. She sailed in an 
English ship, accompanied by eleven sinaller ones filled 
with stores and ammunition for the king, The fleet was 
c01l11nanded by the Dutch admiral Von Tromp. 
A tremendous gale blew them about for nearly a fort- 
night, the travellers suffering all the torments of sea-sick- 
ness, and expecting every moment to go to the bottom. 
The queen behaved bravely on this trying occasion, and 
cheerfully replied to the wailing and lamentations of her 
ladi2s: "Col11fort yourselves, mes chères,. queens of England 
are never drowned." The poor priests on board were as. 
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sick as the rest, but they had to listen to th
 confessions of 
the terrified ladies and gentlemen, who bawled out their 
sins, regardless of the presence of others, in a way that 
must have been truly amusing. 
At last the queen landed safely at a port near the 
Hague, having lost two of her ships. After two days' rest 
she agaIn set sail, and made a quick voyage to Burlington} 
where, guarded by a thousand cavaliers on land, and Van 
Tromp at sea, she went ashore. The next morning, at 
dawn, five ships-of-war, that had entered the bay during 
the night, began a c
lnnonade on the house \\here the 
queen was sleeping. She was obliged to rise in haste, }Jut 
on her clothes, and seek shelter in a ditch some distance 
fronl the town of Burlington, Bullets fell thick about her 
as she hurried on foot to the place of shelter, and one of 
her servants was killed, Nevertheless, when Henrietta 
remen1bered that her favorite lap-dog had been left behind, 
she ran back, hastily climbed the stairs to her bed-chamber, 
caught up the animal, and carried it off in safety. One 
ball grazed the edge of the ditch where the royal party 
were concealed, and co\'ered them with earth and stones. 
At night the attacking ships retreated, much to her ma- 
jesty's relief, for she then renlained quietly for ten days in 
the neighborhood of Burlington. 
\Yhile there she distributed anns to those gentlemen who 
seemed loyally disposed, and thus gained many friends for 
the king. 
A captain of one of the ships that had bombarded the 
queen's house on }he morning after her arrival was canght 
on shore, tried by a military tribunal. and sentenced to 
be hung, The queen happened to nleet the proces
ion 
when the prisoner was being conducted to execution, and 
inquired what was the Inatter. She was told that King 
Charles's loyal subjects were about to punish a nlan \\ho 
had aimed at her. 
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" :\h," replied the queen, ,. but he did not kill tne, and 
he shall not be put to death on Iny account." 'fhe captain 
\\ a
 then set at liberty, and so deeply was he touched by 
Henrietta's generosity that he came over to the royal rause, 
and persuaded se\"eral of his shipnlates to do likewist. 
[A, D. I 6.t4'] Previous to the battle of Newbury, so fatal 
to his cause, Charles escorted his wife to Abington, and 
there this devoted couple parted never to Ineet again, 
T'he queen was ill when the Earl of Essex advanced \\'ith 
his anny to besiege the city in which she had taken refuge; 
but rising froIn her bed she escaped in disguise with one 
lady, one gentleman, and her confessor, leaving behind her 
an infant only a few weeks old. 
She hid for two days in a hut by the roadside three n1iles 
from Exeter, and lay couched under a heap of rubbish 
when the parlianlentary soldiers marched by. She heard 
them say" that they meant to carry the head of Henrietta 
to London, and receive for it a reward of fifty thousand 
crowns, " As soon as they were gone she stole out of her 
hiding-place, and with her three cOlnpanions travelled on to 
a wood, which became the rendezvous that night for all 
her faithful attendants. Geoffrey Hudson, the dwarf, was 
of the nlHl1ber, and everybody was in disguise. 
The whole pany pushed on to the coast and en1barked 
on board a friendly Dutch vessel. 
l\Ieanwhile the king, by a series of victories, had fought 
his way to Exeter, where he hoped to see his dear Henri- 
etta, but she had been gone several days when he arrÏ\-ed. 
I-Ie beheld his new baby - a princess - for the first time, 
and had her baptized under the name of Henrietta Anne. 
after her Blather and her good aunt in France. 
Queen Henrietta did not reach her native land WItholit 
another trial; for her vessel was chased by a cruiser in the 
service of parliament, and several cannon balls fired at it. 
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Thc danger of being taken or sunk becalne so great that 
the queen took command of the ves
el herself, had every 
s.lil set for speed, urged the pilot to keep str .light on his 
course, and charged the captain to fire the powder lllagazine 
if escape were iUlpossible. 
he was determined not to 
fall into the hands of her husband's encInies, anù preferred 
death to the disgrace of being dragged capti,.c to London. 
IIowcver, she did not have to resort to such an extreme 
measure, for in a few hours she landed at Bretagne, 
uch 
a sorry spectacle did the queen and hel attendants present 
that the natives took then1 for pirates and arose in arms 
against them; but no sooner were they convinced that it 
was the daughter of their beloved King Henry IV, who 
had sought refuge among them, than tht:y speedily took 
measures to supply all her wants, alld pro,.ided her with 
equipages to conyey her to the baths of Dnurbon, where she 
hoped to regain health and strength. 
,Anne of Austria, who was then quet'n-regent, sent her 
confidential lady-of-honor to Henrietta, with offers of all 
the assistance it was in the power of France to bcstow, and 
supplied lier with liberal SUlns of money; but Queen 
Henrietta stripped herself of every farthing she could com- 
mand to send to her husband, over whose nlisfortunes she 
wept constantly, 
Queen I-Ienrietta was 111et on her return to Paris, and 
nlost affectionately welcomed by the queen-regent and the 
little I(ing Louis IV" who escorted her to the Lou\"re, 
where a luxurious suite of apartments had been pI ('pared 
for her. They treated her with the consideration due to a 
queen, and, as a daughter of France, she was supplicd with 
the liberal income of t\\'clyc thousand crowns per month, 
But she depri,'ed herself even of necessary comforts in 
order that she nlight keep her suffering husband supplied, 
A few days after her arrival in her native land she remo,'ed 
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to St. Gennains, a country-palace that the queen-regent 
had placed at her disposa1. There she lived in retirement, 
and her wants being less, she was enabled to save larger 
sums to send to England. 
The affairs of King Charles had grown fronl bad to 
worse; and with his usual thoughtfulness for his fan1ily, he 
instructed his sons to escape fronl a country where neither 
he nor they could hope for protection. 
[A.D, 1645,] Accordingly both the Prince of \Vales 
and the Duke of York made their way to Paris, where they 
spent SOlne tÍ1ne with their mother, then joined the English 
fleet that had forsaken the Crol11\vell party, and was lying 
off the coast of Holland. 
The san1e year Lady l\,forton, who had been left at 
Exeter with the infant Henrietta Anne, l11ade her escape, 
disguised as a beggar, and, with the child in her anTIS, 
travelled on until she placed her in her n10ther's lap. The 
queen's heart was gladdened at the sight of her little 
one, whom she covered with kisses, and called "child of 
benediction. " 
She had made up her mind that this little princess should 
become a Catholic, and for that reason appointed Père 
GaInache to instruct her. 
N ow, so long as the royal fan1ily of France were rich, 
Queen Henrietta shared their prosperity, and was treated 
with the utn10st respect and consideration; but when their 
own civil wars reduced thel11 to a state of destitution she 
had poverty added to her other troubles. 
She behaved nobly ,vhen her sister-in-law, Anne of 
Austria, was in danger from the fury of her own subjects, 
and left her quiet retreat at St. Germains to share her 
danger in Paris during the battles of the Fronde and the 
Barricades. It was she who acted as peacemaker between 
the queen-regent and her people, and she had becolne such 
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a favorite in France that after much trouble and many 
privations she finally succeeded in restoring order, 
[A.D. 16-1-8.] But the Christmas of 1648, before this 
was accomplished, Cardinal de Retz, who was one of the 
principal leaders of the Fronde, but a good friend to Queen 
l-Ienrietta, found her shut up in an apartment of the 
Louvre with little Henrietta, without any fire, although it 
was a cold, snowy day, The 
orrowing mother had kept 
the four-year old princess in bed lest she should suffer 
from the cold, but both were without food. The cardinal 
supplied the necessary comforts forthwith, and on the same 
day represented to the parliament of Paris the distress in 
which he had discovered the daughter of their former 
king, His eloquence was the outpouring of a kind heart, 
and met with an inllnediate response, for a subsidy of 
twenty thousand livres was instantly voted for the destitute 
queen. 
Then she wrote to Lord Fairfax in England, asking his 
assistance, that she nlight see her husband once Jnore. 
T'his letter was deli\'ered to the house of conunons, and 
contemptuously throwll aside, with the remark "that the 
writer had been voted guilty of high treason in 1643'" 
Thus ended all hope at being reunited to the husband 
whose afflictions she shared and for whose sake she would 
wiJIingly have died. _-\dded to this was the suspense the 
queen endured while the civil strife in Paris and its neigh- 
borhood rendered the passage of couriers impossible. 
King Charles might well have escaped frorn England 
and joined his wife, but nothing could induce him to enter 
France as a supplicant sovereign. He preferred to suffer 
and struggle alone, through four long years of insult and 
abuse, - most shocking to us of the present day to read 
about. 
The Roundheads grew so powerful that, with Oliver 
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CrOlnwell for their leader, they be caIne a body of ruffians, 
who either thrust into a dungeon or expelled any of their 
band who evinced the least In ark of favor towards the 
king. 
'fhrough treachery Charles 1. had fal1en a prisoner in 
tÌ1eir hands, They showed hin1 no IHerc)'; they 
ranted 
hilll no justice. ....\ handful of self-appointed judges went 
through the lllockery of a trial, and condelnned their un- 
fortunate sovereig
l to the block. 
On the day before the execution Princess Elizabeth and 
the ])uke of Gloucester, the only royal children \\'ho re- 
l11ained in England, were admitted to their father's prison 
to bid hin1 fareweIl. They both sobbed passionately. 
King Charles drew theln to his bosom with words of con- 
solation, and solelnnly blessed them. 
He told the princess not to grieve for him, for his was 
a glorious death
 - for the laws and religion of the land; 
advised her what books to read; bade her to forgive his 
enemies, as he hoped God would, and charged her to be 
obedient to her 1110ther, and to tell her that his love for 
her would be the same to the last. 
1'hen taking little Gloucester 'on his knee, he said: 
"Sweetheart, now will they cut off thy father's head. 
Heed, nlY chid, what I say: they will cut off my head, and 
perhaps Inake thee king; but, 111ark what I say, you Inust 
not be a king so long as your brothers Charles and J an1es 
live; therefore, I charge you, do not be made a king by 
thenl. " 
Earnestly looking up into his father's face, the boy 
replied: "I wiII be torn in pieces first." rfhis unex 
pected answer pleased his 111ajesty, who with a few Blore 
words of advice ferventl)r kissed his children, and ordered 
them to be taken away, They sobbed aloud, and the king 
turned away as they passed out. and leaned his head against 
the window trying to repress his tears. 
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\\lÚle this painful inter'."icw was taking place Crol1n\ ell 
and his gang of ruffians sat in secret conclave to determine 
upun the hour of their victilu's ùeath; and some of them 
swore later that it was only violent threats on the part of 
their leader that forced theln to place their signatures to 
the fatal warrant. 
The noble and dignified bearing of the king as he 
ascended the scaffold was noticed by all who saw him, and 
the populace, who were kept at a distance by a dense mass 
of soldiers, wept aluidst their blessings and prayer
 for 
the n1artyr king, 
Charles made a short speech, saying that" if he had 
been a despot he might have remained their sovereign; 
but he died to preserve the libertie
 of the people of Eng- 
land." Some one touched the axe while he was speaking, 
" I I a ve a care of the a}"e!" he exclaillled," "if the edge be 
spoiled it will be the worse for Ine." 
Then his executioner kneeled before him and asked for- 
gi\yeness. Charles drew himself up with proud dignity and 
replied: - 
" No! I forgive no subject of n1Ïne who comes delib- 
erately to shed Iny blood." 
He then said a short prayer, raised his eyes to hea\.en, 
then placed his head upon the block. I t was severed \\ ith 
one blow, as a cry of agony arose from the horrified Inulti- 
tude. 
Queen Henrietta did not hear of the dreadful fate that 
had overtaken her husband for several days; and when at 
last it was communicated to her, she stood n10tionless as a 
statue, without words or tears 
The visit of the I)uchess de \T endôme, wholn the queen 
tenderly loved, produced a change in the afflicted widow, 
who burst into a passionate fit of weeping at the tender 
words of sympathy expressed by her friend. She called 
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herself the most miserable woman on the face of the earth. 
and resolved to retire with a few of her ladies to the Car- 
Inelite Convent in Paris. She well knew that for the future 
life could contain nothing but bitterness for her, and said: 
" I have lost a crown, but that I had long ceased to regret; 
it is my husband for whom I grieve, - the good, just, wise, 
virtuous man, so worthy of n1Y love and that of his sub- 
jects." . 
She named herself La malheltreltse reine, and mourned 
for King Charles to the day of her death. 
[A,D. 16-.1-9,J Queen Henrietta was notlong permitted 
to enjoy the peaceful retirement of the convent 
 for her 
son, the Prince of 'Yales, determined to return to England, 
and desired to consult his Inother about it. She therefore 
met him at S1. Germains in the summer of 1649, and after- 
wards returned with him to her fonner apartInents at the 
Louvre. 
In the following autumn, accompanied by his brother 
J ames, Duke of York, Charles went to the Isle of Jersey, 
where he was proclaimed King of Great Britain. Scotland 
acknowledged hiln next, and then followed the scenes of 
blood in Ireland, under the leadership of Cromwell, more 
horrible than any that had ever been witnessed in the world 
before. 
Charles was absent more than two years; and while he 
was contesting for his hereditary rights his young brother 
and sister, who were still prisoners in England, were treated 
very harshly by the republicans, 
[A,D. 165o,J In the SepteInber of 1650 Princess Eliza- 
beth died of a malignant fever. 
Cromwell had established a strong Inilitary despotisl11 in 
the British Islands; and when Queen Henrietta demanded 
of him the payment of her dower, he replied: "That she 
had never been recognized as Queen-Consort of Great 
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Britain by the people, consequently she had no right to a 
dower." 
This was because she had refused, on account of her 
religious bigotry, to be crowned with the king. 
But the usurper did her a great favor when he allowed 
the young Duke of Gloucester to return to her. The per- 
n1Ït said: "That I lenry Stuart, third son of the late 
Charles I., had leave to transport himself beyond seas," 
Queen Henrietta treated her sons most harshly because 
they refused to becOlne Catholics, and adhered to the 
Episcopal church; in consequence a great deal of ill-feeling 
and enmity had grown up between her and them, which at 
last drove them fron1 her. 
The young Duke of Gloucester went to Holland to live 
with his sister, the Princess of Orange, whose husband had 
died of sInall-pox a short time before she offered her 
brother an asylum. 
Queen Henrietta ren1ained at the Palais !{oyal with her 
youngest child as a guest of the queen-regent. 
[A,I). 1658.] At last, in 1658, CrOlnwell died, and two 
years later Charles II. was restored to the throne of Eng- 
land, without the shedding of a single drop of blood, I lis 
brother, the young Duke of Gloucester, had accompanied 
Charles to England, where four months after the R,estora- 
tion he died of small-pox. 
[_\,D, 1660.] In October of 1660 the Duke of York 
met Queen Henrietta and his youngest sister at Calais, 
where they embarked for England in grand state. The 
vessels were all decked with gay flags, and as each one 
discharged her cannon in regular order the noise was so 
great that it could be distinctly heard at Dover. The 
channel was so calm that its surface looked like a mirror. 
Not a breath of wind was stirring, and it was two days 
before the English fleet could accomplish the passage that 
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usuall) COOK turee; or iour hours. 
'ortunately the Duke 
of York had provided a sUlnptuous banquet for his n10ther, 
sister, and tbeir whole retinue, which passed a few hour:] 
pleasantly, and saved the travellers from hunger. 
'Vhen the queen reached Dover, Charles II. went on 
board the vessel to wclcolne her, and conducted her to 
DO\Ter Castle, \vhere a pleasant surprise awaited her. 
Not only was a Inagnificent supper spread, but every 
11lelnber of the royal fatnily of Stuart had asselnbled to 
receive Queen Ilenrietta, WÌ10 once n10re had the satisfac- 

ion of elnbracing each of her children in turn. 
For the InOlnent she was happy, surrounded by those 
she loved; but after she reached London she was over- 
con1e by the deepest sorrow. The sight of the apartillents 
once occupied by her husband agonized her, and it wrung 
her heart to look upon the spot where he had suffereEI and 
died. She sank into the deepest n1elancholy, and \yould 
shut herself up for hours at a time, denying adn1Íttance to 
any of her ladies, 
Life in England becan1e insupportable to the afflicted 
queen,' and she de term ined to return to France. 
[A,D.I66I.] In the evening,of New Year's Day she 
gave an audience to those who desired to bid her farewell, 
and then retired to Halnpton Court. 
As the Princess Henrietta was engaged to be n1arried to 
Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, parliament settled on her 
a liberal marriage-portion, and by the lniddle of January 
she sailed, with her 1110ther, for France. 
Two months later the 111arriage between Princess Hen- 
rietta and the Duke of Orleans was solen1nized at the 
Palais Royal: and when the young couple went to pass the 
SUlnmer at Fontainebleau, Queen Henrietta retired to her 
favorite château of CoIOInbe, a few mi1es from Paris, The 
folJowing year the Duke and Duchess of Orleans lnade hel 
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a long vbit, then accompanied her to ('alai
, where she 
embarked to return to England once Inore, 
[.\,}), 1662,] Charles [[. had married Catharine of 
Braganza during his mother's absence, and the roval 
couple received Queen llenrieaa afTectionately, and wel- 
comed her to Greenwich .Palace. She remained \\ ith 
then1 until the SUI1Uuer, when Somerset IIouse haviIlg 
been handsolucly renovated, she set up her court there; 
but her health began to decline, and she sent for her 
son, the king, and told him that she could only regain 
strength in her native land, He urged her to repair to 
the Bourbon baths, though it grieved him sorely to part 
fronl his mother again. 
[...\.1>, 1665,] She went first to her château of Colonlbe. 
\\'here the King and Queen of France met and welcolned 
her, and after a short season of repose she proceeded to 
tI.e baths of Bourbon, 
lA.V, 1669,J But her health declined from year to year, 
and although her daughter and son-in-law were indef(lti- 
gaL Ie in their loving attentions, and sumnloned the 1110st 
celebrated physicians of Paris to her bedside, she expired 
suddenly and painless} y at ntidnight of ...\ugust 3 I. 1669, 
Charles 11. and the Duke of York received the news 
with deep grief, and retired to Hampton Court, where 
they reluained until all the 1l10urning ceremonies were 
completed at \Yhitehall. 
Louis XIV. ordered a general Inourning to be observed 
throughout France for his aunt, - not becau':ìe she was a 
queen of England so much as because she was the last 
child of Henry IV. of France. 
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CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA, cz.UEEN OF CHARLES 
II., KING OF GREAT BRITAI
 A
D IRELAND. (A.D, 
1638-1705, ) 


I T was on St. Catharine's day that this princess was born, 
in the year 1638, and it was in honor of that saint that she 
was named. \Vhen she came into the world, Portugal was 
under the rule of S paIn, and had been so for sixty years, 
not because the Portuguese were contented with the des- 
potic laws that governed them, but because they did not 
feel strong enough to fight for liberty, 
\Yhen a nation considers itself oppressed by tyrannical 
laws, secret organizations are sure to be formed for the 
purpose of shaking off the yoke in one way or another. 
In all the principal towns of Portugal these patriotic 
assJciations were fonned at the ti,ne we speak of, for the 
purpose of throwing off the Spanish yoke; and the period 
was rapidly approaching when their efforts were to be 
crowned with success. 
It was to the Duke of Braganza, Catharine's father, the 
last of the old royal line, that the larger party looked with 
hope and confidence, l\1eanwhile, with a desire to keep 
clear of the watchful eye of his foes and the dangerous 
intrigues of his friends, the duke removed to his Palace of 
Villa Vicosa with his beIo\-ed wife, the Donna Luiza, and 
his two little sons, \Yhile living at that most charming 
spot, that has been justly named a terrestrial paradise, the 
1'1 6 
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duchess added a daughter to her family circle, - the little 
Catharine, of whom we have spoken. She was baptiLed at 
the parish chapel during the following month, and her god- 
father was a Spanish grandee of high rank and enormous 
wealth. The ceremony was performed with great pomp, 
and gifts of considerable value \\ ere bestowed upon the 
little girl. She was such a pet in her fan1ily, that each 
birthday was the occasion of a 
umptuous fête. On the 
second anniversary of her birth an incident occurred which 
connected the celebration of it with no less important a 
matter than the emancipation of Portugal from the SpanIsh 
yoke. On that day Don Gaspar Cortigno arrived at the 
Villa VicGsa, and requested an immediate Interyiew \\ ith 
the duke. Thi
 being granted, he presented an appeal 
from his countryn1cll, urging the duke to declare himself 
their leader, and to accept the crown to which he was justly 
entitled, 
[A.D. 1640.J The noblelnan listened attentively to all 
that his visitor said; but he was at a loss for a reply, WhilL 
he thoughtfully considered his position. On the one hand 
was the Portuguese crown, which was his by inheritance' 
on the other the blessings of a happy home, wIth a chann, 
ing, affectionate fan1ily, and the peaceful possession of 
estates, cOlnprising not less than a third of the realr:
. 
Should he risk everything to embark upon an enterprise 
fraught with danger, perhaps ruin? He could not decide; 
but, like a dutiful husband, consulted Donna Luiza. 'Yithout 
a n10ment's hesitation, she replied: ,. This day our friend" 
ë\ïe assembled around us to celebrate the anniversary of 
the birth of our little Catharine; and who knows bu
 this 
new guest may h:- 'e been sent to certify to you that it is 
the will of Heaven, through especial grace, to inyest you 
with that crown of which you have long been unjustly 
deprived by Spain. For my part I regard it as a hapPY' 
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presage that he comes on such a oay." Then lifting up 
her daughter, and holding her before the duke, she aclcleét
 
" How can you find it in your heart to refuse to confer on 
this child the rank of :1 t
ing's daughter?" 1'hat wa[. 
enough; the father decided, t
1ough the statesman had 
faltered; alnbition for his children \Von the Duke of Bra o 
ganza's consent, and thenceforth he would devote his life 
to the welfare of his country. 
J\ few days later he ren10ved with his falnily to Lisbon, 
where he was proclaimed king, under the title of Juan IV. 
Then began a fierce struggle, in which Inany battles were 
fought and won by the Portuguese against their powerful 
enemy. They were fighting for freedon1, and their despe- 
rate charges counterbalanced the superior I1mnbers of 
Spain. In I110ments of discouragement and despondency 
Donna Luiza was always near to fill her husband':) breast 
with courage and hope. 
[A.D. 1644.] England immediately recognized Don 
Juan as sovereign of Portugal; but the pope refused to do 
so, and was ilnitated by all the Catholic courts of Europe, 
excepting France, Four years were spent in battling for 
the liberty which was won at last by a decisive overthrow 
of the Spanish forces in 1644. 
Having accomplished this, Juan IV. sent Sabran as 
am bassador to England to negotiate a marriage between 
the Prince of \Vales, who afterwards becmne Charles 11., 
and his little daughter Catharine. The treasury of King 
Charles was so nearly empty at that time, that the liberal 
dower Juan was able to bestow upon the infanta would no 
doubt have been very acceptable, but there were other con- 
siderations. Catharine of Braganza was a Catholic; and 
as the difference of religion had created so much unhappi- 
ness between hÍ1nself and his o\\'n wife, Charles 1. hesitated 
to 
hrus t the saIne domestic in felicity on his son, who was, 
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of course a Protestant. And 
o, for the time being, no 
decisive measures could be taken for the marriage. 
[
\,D, r6S6.] non Juan did not live long to enjoy the 
lofty position for which he had struggled so desperately; 
for he died towards the close of the year 16S6, in the prime 
of life, but worn out with care and anxiety. 
By her father's death Princess Cath.uine became an 
heiress of great wealth; for Don Juan left a wilJ bequeath- 
ing- to his daughter the island of 
Iadeira, the city of 
Lanego, and the to\\"n of 
r oura, with all their territories 
and rents. She received other sources of income, besides, 
with the proviso that if she Inarried in a foreign land, she 
was to relinquish all to the crown and receive the equiva- 
lent in Inoney. 
l)onna Luiza carefully studied the aspect of affairs in 
other countries besides the one she ruled, and her pene- 
tration enabled her to foresee that the restoration of 
Charles II. to the throne of 1 4 ngland was merely a nlatter 
of time. That being the case, she made up her Inind to 
work for an alliance between that prince and her daughter, 
hoping thereby to strengthen the position of her own reahn. 
All other proposals, therefore, for the hand of the infanta 
were regarded with disfavor. 
The elder Princess Dowager of Orange was not so keen- 
sighted; for when Charles was sojourning at a village in 
.Flanders, while he was still an exile, he fell in love with 
the Princess Henrietta, daughter of Frederick IIenry, 
Prince of Orange, and would have married her, but the 
do\\ ager declined the offer, saying, "that she saw no 
chance for the amendment of his fortunes," 
A few months latter, when a deputation from parliament 
arrived with fifty thousand pounds for Prince Charles, and 
an invitation to return to England, the old lady could have 
bitten her tongue out for the blunder she had made, and 
endeavored to repair it. 
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But Charles was too indignant to listen to any of her 
overtures, or ever to forgive the insult she had offered him 
in his adversity. 
[A,D. 1660,] Henrietta was extren1ely anxious to see 
her eldest son united in 1l1arriage with a princess of her 
own faith; so, once when she was on a visit to England, 
she manæuvred untillllatters were brought to such a point 
that the Portuguese alnbassador was authorized to inter- 
yiew the prince's lord chanlberlain on the subject. The 
fonner ilnportant personage was no other than Don Fran- 
cisco de l\Iello, the godfather of Catharine. He began by 
praising the yirtues of the king, and added, "that it was 
tin1e he should bestow hilnself In nlarriage, and that noth- 
ing ought to keep hinl single but the difficulty of finding 
a suitable consort." 
The lord chamberlain, Earl of l\Ianchester, assented, 
Thereupon Don Francisco continued: "There is in Portu- 
gal a princess, in her beauty, person, and age, very fit for 
the king, who would have a portion suitable to her birth 
and quality. She is a Catho1ic, to be sure, and would 
never depart from her religion; but she has none of that 
Ineddling activity which sometilnes Inakes persons of any 
faith troublesolne when they come into a country where 
another mode of worship than their own is practised. 
She has been bred under a wise n10ther, who has taught 
her not to interfere in state affairs, of which she is entirely 
ignorant." The ambassador concluded by informing the 
earl that he was authorized to propose the princess for a 
wife to the king, accolllpanied with offers such as no other 
power in Europe could Inake, 
This conversation was duly reported to Charles, who 
sent to Don Francisco for further particulars. An early 
interview was granted the alnbassacIor, who repeated what 
he had said to the lord chalnberlain, and added, further- 
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Inore, "that he was authoriled to offer five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling in cash as a portion for the 
Infanta Catharine, besides the I )OSsession of Tan<Yier on 
h , 
the coast of .L\frica, which was to be made over to the 
crown of England forever. Free trade in the Brazil and 
the East Indies was to be g ranted to the Eno-lish nation' 
h , 
and the island of DOInbay, with its spacious bay, towns, 
and castles, was likewise to belong to theln. " 
Charles was dazzled with such a brilliant offer and 
, 
hastened to consult Lord Clarendon, his prime minister, 
on the subject. 
Clarendon refused to offer ilnnlediate advice, and asked, 
" whether his Jnajesty had given up all thought of a Prot- 
estant wife." 
Charles replied, "that he could not find one, except 
among his own subjects, and he had seen no one of 
their number who had pleased hÏ1n sufficiently for that 
purpose, " 

\ secret Ineeting was then called of seyeral members of 
his council, over which the king presided in person, lIe 
stated the business for which he had requested their pres- 
ence, and pointed out the importance of Tangier for the 
benefit of trade on the 
Iediterranean sea, 
One of the lords suggested the advisability of a Protes- 
tant queen. Charles asked" where he should find one? " 
Seyeral German princesses were mentioned, whereupon 
he exclaiIned, iInpatiently: .. Odds fish! They are all dull 
and foggy; I cannot like one of them for a wife." 
It was then unanimously agreed that a nlatrimonial 
treaty should be opened, with all possible secrecy, with 
Portugal. 
Delighted with the success of his mission, ])on Francisco 
de l\Iello offered to go back to his native land to complete 
the necessary arrangeillents, 
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The court of Lisbon was filled with rejoicing when the 
object of Don Francisco's return was announced. lIe was 
rewarded with the title of Count cIa Ponte, and sent back 
to England \\'ith full power to conclude the marriage. 
[A.D.IGGI.] It was late in January when the count 
again set foot in London. rro his surprise, the whole 
aspect of affairs had changed, and he could not even obtain 
an interview with the king. 
The reason for the change was this: The representatives 
of Spain knew well that it would redound to their disad- 
vantage if an alliance bctwcen the royal houses of England 
and Portugal should be celnentecl; they therefore endeav- 
ored to prevent it. One of their number happened to be 
on tern1S of intin1acy with Charles, and could, therefore, 
speak plainly on the subject of his prospective marriage. 
His arguments lnade little impression until he dared to 
attack the princess herself; but when he affirmed that she 
was ugly, deformed, and delicate, the king began to fear 
that perhaps he had alloweù himself to be too easily influ- 
enced. The Earl of Bristol was a particular enemy of 
Clarendon, and prided himself on throwing a wet blanket 
over every project that lninister seelned to favor. The 
earl had just returned froll1 a visit to Portugal, and corrobo- 
rated every statelnent made by the Spanish envoy, lnerely 
for the sake of opposition, At the saIne time he drew a 
graphic picture of some of the Italian princesses he had 
met, and assured the king that if he would make his selec- 
tion from their number, the Spanish government would 
agree to give the lady of his choice as large a portion as 
though she were of their royal blood, 
As Charles was not in love with Catharine of Braganza, 
never having laid eyes on her, he was easily turned fron1 
his purpose, and broke off all negotiations with the Portu- 
guese court. 
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But he did not abandon his intention to marry; and so 
despatched the Earl of Bristol to Parma to make minute 
inquiries as to the qualifications of the princesses of that 
court. The well-known fondness of Charles I I. for hand- 
some women obliged the carl to make his ob
ervations 
with great care; so when one glance at the ladies, on their 
way to church, convinced him that one was too fat, and both 
were too ugly, to please his royal master, he dared not pre- 
sent a favorable report. 
Meanwhile the king had taken pains to inquire of other 
travellers who had been to Portugal, what sort of a woman 
the infanta really was; and the dc
criptions he got were so 
different from those presented by the Spaniards, that he 
altered his manner towards Don Francisco, and began to 
show him many marks of .courtesy. 
T'his enraged Vatteville, the Spanish ambassador, to such 
a degree, that he openly declared, "that he was directed 
by the king, his master, to let his Inajesty know, that, if he 
should proceed towards a marriage with the daughter of 
his rebel, the Duke of Braganza, he had orders to take his 
leave presently, and declare war against him." 
This excited the king's indignation, and he manfully re- 
plied, "that the ambassador n1Îght be gone as soon as he 
liked. " 
Then Vatteville found that he had gone too far, and re- 
sorted to the most fulsome flattery in order to conciliate 
the irate king. 
At last a special messenger arrived from France with a 
private communication from Louis XIV" expressing regret 
that any obstruction to the Portuguese Inatch had arisen; 
and assuring King Charles that Catharine \",.as a lady of 
rare beauty and accomplishments, 
While Charles hesitated, he received a portrait of the 
dark-eyed infanta, which, after all, made a deeper impression 
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on his heart than diplolnatists, promises of wealth, or the 
reasoning of his lord-chancellor, could ever have aCCOln- 
plished. In this portrait the princess was represented as a 
brilliant brunette, with large, dark eyes, and a profusion of 
brown hair arranged in short curls on each side of the 
head, and falling to the waist in ringlets at the back, 
'" This person cannot be unhandsome," said the king, gaz- 
ing attentively on the face of the ,,"Olnan he was so soon to 
marry. 
The an1bassador was sumn10ned, and rèquested to repeat 
to his n1ajesty all that England was to gain in the event of 
his n1arriage with the Portuguese princess. Don Francisco 
assured Charles that the nloney he had pron1Ìsed in the 
nan1e of the queen-regent was all sealed up in bags await- 
ing transportation; and that the. fleet which was to be sent 
for the princess n1ight even go first and take possession of 
Tangiers, 
I t was further agreed that the Inarriage should take place 
in England, although it was not customary for any princess 
to join her husband in a foreign land until after the cerc- 
nIony had been perfortned with a proxy acting as bride- 
groon1. 
Donna Luiza preferred this arrangement, because the 
pope had never acknowledged the independence of Portu- 
gal; and, as it would be necessary to apply for a dispensa- 
tion before a marriage could be contracted between a Cath- 
olic and a Protestant, she feared that he would Inention 
Catharine only as the daughter of the I)uke of Braganza, 
and not as a princess. This would have been a serious 
, affront to the royal house of Portugal, and Inost injurious 
to their cause. 
On his part, Charles avoided anything disagreeable that 
n1ight arise at the coronation of a Catholic queen in Eng- 
land, by ha\ ing hin1self crowned before such a person ex- 
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isted. Consequently, that cereinony was appointed for St. 
George's day, April 23, 1661, and was celebrated with great 
splendor and universal rejoicing. 
The following 1110ntIl Charles II. opened parliament in 
person, and imparted the news that he intended to marry 
" the daughter of Portugal." 
In June. the treaty which united England and Portugal 
was signed by King Charles at \Vhitehall; and the acquisi- 
tion of Bombay, which it granted, gave England a foothold 
in India that she has retained ever since, as we know. 
The contract secured for Catharine the free exercise of 
her religion and the privilege of fitting up a chapel in any 
palace she might occupy, besides a settled incolne of thirty 
thousand pounds a year, with full liberty to return to her 
native land, should she become a widow, without forfeiting 
her jointure, 
l\Ieanwhile, Vatteville was so enraged at being outdone, 
that, although a Catholic representative, he circulated 
papers among the populace, setting forth the ills that must 
necessarily arise in England froin the introduction of a 
popish queen. He meant to do this secretly, but was caught 
in the act of distributing some of these docmnents fron1 his 
own window among the soldiers. The king was so indignant 
that he sent his secretary of state to order the ambassador's 
Ï1nmediate departure. Vatteville begged to be allowed to 
ask his majesty's pardon, but his request was not granted, 
and the troublesome busybody was obliged to go back to 
Spain without being permitted to speak to the king again. 
There was great rejoicing in Lisbon when the Count da 
Ponte arrived with full power froln the king to complete 
the arrangements for his ll1arriage, and the streets rang with 
the cry of, "Long live the King of Great Britain, whom 
God hath raised to protect us from our implacable foes!" 
The count was the bearer of a letter from the king to 
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Donna Luiza, as well as one to the princess, whom he ad- 
dressed as .. The Queen of Great Britain, n1Y wife, and lady, 
",h01l1 God presen'e." Both were considered fine speci- 
Inens of letter-writing in their day, and prove Charles I I. 
to ha,'e been a clever correspondent. As soon as the n1ar. 
riage treaty was ratified, Catharine was addressed as queen, 
and treated with the utlnost deference at her brother's 
court. 
\ great change had suddenly con1e to the life of 
this young girl, and she was called upon to fill a position 
for \yhich she was totally unprepared, and to become the 
wife of a n1erry 1110narch, whose views of life were entirely 
different froln her own. \Ve cannot help pitying her at the 
outset. She had been brought up under the most rigid 
laws, kept in seclusion, and only began to appear in public 
after she assulned the proud title of Queen of England, 
Ignorant of the trials that awaited her in the future, 
Catharine watched for the arrival of the Earl of Sandwich 
and the fleet that was to conyey her to England with the 
utmost impatience. No anxiety as to her fate Inarred the 
bright hopes of the young girl whose path seelned strewn 
with roses; she beheld not the hidden thorns \vhile listen- 
ing to the flattering representations of those around her, 
and prepared herself to leave her falnily and her native land 
without a pang. 
It was not until he had cleared the \iediterranean of 
pirates, taught Algiers and Tunis to respect the British 
Hag, and taken possession of Tangiers in the name of his 
sovereign, that the Earl of Sandwich made his appearance 
in the Bay of Lisbon, N ow it happened that the Spanish 
troops were Inarching to besiege a seaport town near Lis- 
bon just when the English ships sailed into the harbor. and 
as the town was not prepared for resistance, it n1ust certainly 
have fallen, and the consequences have been disastrous to 
Portugal. But alarmed at the assistance that had come, 
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just in the nick of time to thcir enelnies, the Spaniards 
made a precipitate retreat, and Catharine congratulated 
herself upon beinp" the means of saving her country from 
nnn, 
Sir Rich
ra Fanshawc was the bearer of a Ininiature 
of King Charles to his lady-love, accompanied by an 
affectionate letter. Catharine was delighted with it, and 
made numerous inquiries about her royal lover, whose 
rOInantic history had excited her achniration and wonder. 
Charles passed the winter in making preparations for the 
reception of his bride; and while he was so engagcd there 
were magnificent displays of fireworks, illuminations, and 
bull-fights at Lisbon for the alnusement of the English 
guests; and the queen-regent was so well pleased with the 
Count cia Ponte's good InanageInent, that she signified her 
approval of it by again promoting him. He was created 
l\Iarquez de Sande. 
'I'he greatest fonnality was observed at the reception of 
the Earl of Sand\vich, and no point of etiquette was 
omitted that might tend to add to the ilnportance of the 
occaSIOn. 
'The earl had the honor of being presented to the queen- 
regent and Queen Catharine
 to whOIn he delivered letters 
from King Charles, written in Spanish, 
Scvcral English gentlemen of rank were presented to the 
Queen of Great Britain, who had been appointed officers 
of her household by the king, her husband, and she admit- 
ted them fonnally to their different posts, 
Fêtes and rejoicings were the order of the day; and 
nothing else was thought of until the nlonlent for handing 
over the nloney arrived. Then trouble began; and this is 
by no 111eans the first instance of its arising from a similar 
cause. 
In consequence of the late advance of the Spanish anny, 
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Donna Luiza had been cOlnpelled to fall back on some of 
the gold she had reserved for her daughter's portion, to 
Jneet the expenses incurred for the defence of her realm. 
So she sent for the Earl of Sandwich, and after making 
profuse apologies, and explaining her difficulty, offered to 
pay down half the prolnised stun at once, and pledged her- 
self to deliver the rest within the year. 
The alnbassador was perplexed. He had been ordered 
to receIve the entire SUln, and knew perfectly well how 
n1uch his sovereign depended upon it. Besides, he had 
already taken possession of 1'angier, and had stationed an 
English garrison there. He dared not incur the expense 
of removing the troops back home, nor would his gallantry 
permit him to insult the lady he was sent to convey to 
England by leaving her behind. His was an exceedingly 
delicate position, and he behaved like a kind-hearted gen- 
tleman by consenting to receive Catharine with half the 
sun1 of Inoney originally offered. Then rose another diffi- 
culty, which proves that Donna Luiza was more diplon1atic 
than honest; for when it CaIne to the delivery of the bags, 
they were found to contain, not gold, but sugar, spices, 
and other merchandise, which had been valued by the Por- 
tuguese at a much higher rate than was fair. 
This was an imposition against which the Earl of Sand- 
wich vIolently protested, but that did him no good, for he 
could get nothing else unless he would accept jewels, which 
he positively refused. After a great deal of argun1ent, it 
was at last arranged that Diego Silvas, a Inan of wealth 
and excellent character, should accompany the goods as 
supercargo, dispose of them in London, and pay the sun1 
realized thereon to the king's exchequer. At the same 
time a bond was given by the government of Portugal for 
the payn1ent of the residue within the space of a year. 
Thus everything was settled at last, and th
 royal bride 
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took her departure. Although she was leaving her mother 
and her native land, Catharine did not shed a tear, Every- 
thing seen1S to have been sacrificed for the fonnality of 
court etiquette - no sentin1ent being permissible. 
The young queen, followed by the king and I )on Pedro, 
her two brothers, the officers of the royal household, and a 
train of grandees, en1erged fron1 her apartments and de- 
scended the grand staircase to the n1ain hall, where, at the 
entrance to the court chapel, she was met by her mother. 
This was the spot appointed for the lea \Oe-taking of the 
two queens. Catharine asked pennission to kiss her 
1110ther's hand, \\'hereupon Donna LuiLa folckd her in a 
fond embrace, and blessed her. Then they parted, and 
Catharine was led to her carriage between her two brothers. 
Before entering she turned and made a profound courtesy 
to the queen-mother, who forthwith retired, Perhaps in 
the privacy of her o\\'n chalnber, this woman, who, though 
a queen, was still a n10ther, gave vent to the elnotions she 
had schooled herself to conceal. 
It was 5t, George's day, and that saint being the patron of 
Portugal as well as of England, the festival was celebrated 
with more than the customary splendor. 
Alnidst salvos of artillery the queen's barge approached 
the" Royal Charles," which carried eighty cannon and six 
hundred men and Catharine was assisted to mount the 
, 
ladder that had been built for her special use, 
As soon as she got on board, a salute was fired by the 
British fleet, and answered by the Portuguese forts, Then, 
havino- been formally delivered over to the Earl of 5and- 
b oJ 
wich, Queen Cath
rine was conducted to her cabin, where 
she bade farewell to her two brothers, who inunediately 
returned to the city, 
Everything was now ready for the fleet to set sail except- 
ing the wind, which proved contrary, and pre\Oentecl the 
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ships frOln leaving the bay. That night there was a general 
illun1Ïnation and a magnifice.nt display of fireworks, both on 
land and water. The wind continued unfavorable through- 
out the next day, and the queen-mother sent frequently to 
inquire how her daughter fared on shipboard. There was 
no complaint to make; for the royal cabin and state-roon1 
were most luxuriously fitted up with dalnask furniture and 
curtains, costly carpets, and soft downy cushions. 
A little surprise was prepared for Queen Catharine that 
night by her brother, the king, who with Don Pedro arid a 
chosen party of courtiers, elnbarked in several barges with 
their Inusical instrulnents, and serenaded the departing 
princess, performing the Inusic and singing the sonnets 
and Inadrigals that had been composed in honor of her 
nuptials. 
On the Inorning of the twenty-fifth the wind changed and 
the voyage began, The fleet consisted of fourteen 111en-of- 
war; but only three, the" Royal Charles," the" Gloucester," 
and the "Royal J atnes," were occupied by Catharine of 
Braganza, her attendants, and officers of state, The others 
contained the queen's equipage and the Inerchandise that 
represented half her dowry, There were more than a 
hundred Portuguese in Catharine's suite, the principal ones 
being two ladies of the highest rank, Donna I\laria de 
Portugal, Countess de Pena]va, and sister to the I\Iarquis 
de Sande, and Donna Elvira de Vilpena, Countess de 
Ponteval. 'These were appointed to chaþeroJl the bride, 
Six noble young ladies fonned part of the suite also, and 
an English count very discourteously described the)n as 
"six frights, calling then1selves Inaids-of-honor, and a 
duenna, another Inonster, who took the title of governess 
to these extraordinary beauties." Besides these, there 
were six chaplains, four bakers, a perfulner, and a barber. 
The voyage to England was so tempestuous that some of 
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the vessels had to put in at 
Iounfs Bay for repairs, All 
the passengers suffered terrib]y froln sea-sickness, anel 
nlany of them fronl terror. The Duke of York's squadron 
awaited the fleet off the Isle of \\"ïght, and as soon as it 
appeared in sight the royal brother-in-law sent his secretary 
in a boat to ask permission to kiss Queen Catharine's hand. 
I laving obtained it, the duke, accOlnpanied by Lord Cht:s- 
terfielel, the Duke of Onnonel, Lord Carlingford, the Earl 
of Suffolk, and others, all in full dress, went in a barge to 
the adnlÏral's ship. The 
Iarquez de Sande received the 
party and conducted them to the royal cabin. Catharine, 
dressed in an E.1glish costulne, was seated on a throne, 
under a richly elnbroidered canopy, when the duke was 
announced. She advanced to Ineet hilTI; he knelt to kiss 
her hand, but she quickly raised hinl, and allowed him to 
salute her cheek. Then returning to her throne, Catharine 
conversed 
r a few nlÏnutes with his highness, her almoner, 
Russell, acting as interpreter. But the Duke of York 
spoke Spanish well; so in a few nloments, after he had 
taken a seat by the queen's invitation on her left, he con- 
tinued the conversation in that tongue, 
\Yhen the royal brother-in-law retired, Catharine ad- 
vanced beyond the canopy with him, but he tried to pre\"ent 
it, telling her " she should recollect her rank," whereupon 
she sweetly replied, "that she wished to do that out of 
affection which she was not obliged to do." This answer 
pleased the duke so 111uch that he called to see his sister- 
in-law every day. and a 1110St friendly relation was estab- 
lished between them. Un one occasion he expressed a 
desire to see her in her national dress; so the next day she 
received him attired as a Portuguese lady. 
The fleet arriveci at Portsnlouth, 
[ay 13, the Duke of 
York's boat following the" Royal Charles," and the duke 
himself handed the queen to her barge, when she disem- 
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barked. Countess de Pontevel attended Catharine, but 
Countess Benalva was too ill to leave the ship. The 
governor of Portsnlouth, the city officials, and the leading 
persons of the neighborhood asselnbled on the beach to 
weicoille the queen, who entered an open carriage and 
drove through the principal streets, to gratify the people's 
desire for a look at her. She had the good sense to appear 
in an English costullle, so that she would not seenl so much 
of a stranger anlong her new subjects, It was not until five 
days after his bride landed at Portslllouth that King Charles 
found tinle to leave home. He was accoulpanied by Prince 
Rupert, his cousin, and attended by a troop of his body- 
guard. On reaching Portslnouth he went directly to visit 
the queen. The 
larquez de Sande and other dignitaries 
awaited his approach, and after being graciously received 
by the king, conducted him to an apartment, where he made 
his toilet before presenting hiulself to her majesty. 
Catharine had been ill for several days with sore throat 
and cold, and was still confined to her bed, which, by the 
physician's order, she was forbidden to leave. But now 
that he had COlne, Charles was so anxious to see her that 
he insisted on entering her chalnber at once, rrhe Earl of 
Sandwich had the honor of attending hinl; and the inter- 
view, which was conducted in Spanish, was entirely satis- 
factory to all parties, Charles expressed his pleasure at 
seeing his bride, and kindly assured her that he was de- 
lighted to hear froBl her physician that her indisposition 
was not serious, She answered with so luuch prudence and 
discretion all the king's questions that when he returned to 
his apartments he congratulated hilllself on the fortunate 
choice that had been ulade for him. 
The following lllorning Catharine was so luuch better 
that it was decided to have the marriage cerelnony per- 
fonned without delay. This was accordingly done after the 
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Jnanner of the Catholic ritual, no one being present but the 
Portuguese alubassador, a few nobles and ladies. After 
the gueen's conscience was satisfied in this regard, it was 
necessary that the king's should be also; therefore a public 
Protestant cerelllony took place in the afternoon, Sir 
Richard Fanshawe having the honor of being the king's 
gr00l11S1nan, 
The king was so delighted with his bride that he wrote 
his chancellor fron1 Portsmouth: "1 aIl1 so well satisfied 
that I cannot tell you how happy I am, and I must be the 
worst man li\'ing (which I hope I am not) if I be not a 
good husband, for I aln confident that no two dispositions 
\\ ere ever better suited to each other than n1Y wife's and 
mine," 
The royal couple arrived at Hampton Court on the 29th, 
which, being the annÏ\'ersary both of the king's birth and 
restoration, was observed as a national holiday, The 
usual rejoicings in honor of the gueen's first appearance 
al110ng her London subjects took place, and she was wel- 
comed with every token of popular fa\'or that could be 
devised, \Yhen their majesties alighted from their carriage 
they passed through a line of guards, and \\ ere closely 
followed by the two Portuguese countesses and other 
ladies and gentlelnen of the royal household, The high 
officials were assen1blecl at the palace to greet her majesty 
and kiss her hand, and the foreign Jninisters were also 
present to offer congratulations of their respective sover- 
eigns. l\ s her majesty passed through the long suites of 
rOOlns the nobility, gentry, and ladies of the court were 
presen ted to her according to their rank, Poor Queen 
Catharine was so fatigued by the time she had seen so 
many strange faces, made innumerable bows, and had her 
hand kissed ad Nauseam, that she was obliged to retire to 
her bedroolu for a short repose. The same evening the 
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 of York arri,'ed from London to pay her respects 
to her royal sister-in-law, .She was tnet by the king at the 
garden gate, and led at once to the presence of the queen, 
who elnbraced her affectionately, Then the royal family 
seated thelnselves in the queen's bed. chalnber and partook 
of a cup of tea, or ., China drink, " as it was called when 
introduced into England only a year or two before, 
llowever, Catharine of Braganza was the firs' tea-drink. 
ing queen of England, and no doubt she and her sister- 
in-law of \''' ork becan1e quite well acquainted over their 
social cup the first day they Inet. 
A portrait in the historical gallery at \T ersail1es, painted 
by Lely, represents Catharine as a very pretty little woman 
at the tilne of her Inarriage. Iler eyes. cOlnplexion, and 
hair are dark and handsolne, and unn1istakably those of a 
Spanish lady. 
'J'he queen's bed at Halnpton Court was covered with 
crÏ1nson velvet, eInbroidered in silver, at a cost of eight 
thousand pounds, and was presented to Charles on his 
departure froln Holland to aSSUll1e the crown, 'The large 
Inirror and toilet were of beaten gold. - a present from the 
queen-Blother, Henrietta, - and the hangings were all of 
silk and gold, with eInbroiclered canopies. Valuable paint- 
ings adorned the walls, luxurious carpets covered the 
floors, and Inagnificent Indian cabinets, brought frOIH 
Portugal, stood in various parts of the palace. 
The new and brilliant scenes by which Catharine was 
surrounded were all so strange that, while they interested 
her, she found theln very fatiguing, She had been bred in a 
convent, as we know, and felt lnore real gratification in her 
daily devotional exercises than in the gayety in which 
he 
was often cOInpeIled to take a leading part, even when her 
interest was not awakened, She heard n1a
s daily, and 
.;:as disposed to spend so much time in her chapel that th
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ambassador, her godfather, felt called upon to remind her 
uf her duties as queen and wife. 
King Charles \\ as the U10st witty, fascinating prince in 
Europe, thoroughly good-natured, bra, e, reckless, devoted 
to pleasure, and de,.oid of religious and Illoral principles, 
The free and easy manners of his court shocked the inno- 
cent, ,.irtuous little queen to such a degree that she would 
have preferred not to appear in public at all. But her 
IllÚ7'dé aillused her husband, who devised all sorts of 
pleasures for her entertainment. 
But Catharine's dreaUl of happiness was soon to end in 
a rude awakening, when her tender, loving husband became 
unkind and unreasonable, There was a very bad woman 
at the English court, named Lady Castlel11aine, whose hus- 
band was li,'ing in France This woman had nlanaged by 
her wicked intrigues to gain great influence oyer the king, 
and 
he was uni,-ersally despised by eyerybody excepting 
his majesty. The queen-nlother in Portugal had heard of 
thic; creature. and warned her daughter to have no commu- 
nication with her whatever. Therefore, when Charles, 
most unreasonably, presented her nalne at the head of the 
list of ladies wh01n he recolllillended for appoinunents in 
the royal household, the queen crossed it off, Charles 
reUlons trated, but Catharine was finn; thereupon Charles 
asserted his authority as king and husband. Catharine 
became excessively indignant, and passionately refused to 
have Lady Castlemaine among her ladies. The matter 
was dropped for the Inoment; but the king assumed an 
injured air, and nlade hilnself disagreeable for a few days 
after; without the slightest warning he introduced the 
objectionable party to the queen before her whole court, He 
knew that he was wrong. and, like l11any a nlan before and 
since, felt angry with his wife because such was the case. 
He reproached her with being stubborn and undutiful, and 
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used threats that he never meant to put into execution, 
She burst into tears, told hilu that he was tyrannical and 
unkind, and declared that she would go back to Portugal. 
One would suppose that the sight of a young, pretty 
W0111an in distress would have moved the sympathies of 
the gay, light-hearted king; but he was not accustolned to 
being ruled in that way, so he merely replied: "That she 
would do well first to learn whether her 1110ther would 
receive her, and he would soon give her an opportunity for 
knowing, for he would forthwith send houle all her Portu- 
guese servants, who had, he knew, encouraged her in her 
perverseness." 
Everybody at court knew that the king and queen had 
quarrelled, for they scarcely looked at each other. If 
Catharine had known how to nlanage her husband she 
111ight have won hin1; but she was too honest to flatter hinl 
nlore than he deserved, and loved hin1 too well to let hiln 
suppose she could justify his conduct when she knew how 
much he had been to blalne. She spent hours at a tinle in 
her roonl weeping, while he anlused himself with his friends 
and treated his wife with indifference. He was nlore 
deeply offended at her wishing to leave hiln than at any of 
her angry reproaches, and sent Lord Clarendon to talk to 
her in his behalf. She was very penitent, but insisted that 
she ought to have the privilege of selecting her own ser- 
vants, and would on no account consent to the presence of 
an objectionable person. 
After that King Charles brutally upbraided her with the 
non-performance of the marriage treaty \\ ith regard to her 
dowry,- though she was not to blalne for it,- and insulted 
the Portuguese am bassaelor on her account. Diego Silvas 
was thrown into prison because he was unable to complete 
arrangelnents for paying the sum of money which was, in 
reality, not yet due. Catharine knew that these Indignities 
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were ailned at herself, and felt very unhappy that others 
should be made to suffer on her account. 
A temporary reconciliation was effected between the 
royal couple by the visit of Queen Henrietta, who declared 
that she had COlne to England with the express intention of 
offering her congratulations on their luarriage. She 
et up 
her court at Greenwich Palace, and on the day after her 
arrh"al the young couple paid their first state visit together. 
Queen 1lenrietta awaited them at the first door of the 
palace after they ascended the stairs; and when she took 
the poor, neglected, almost heart-broken Catharine in her 
arms, and folded her in a motherly elnbrace, the young 
woman must have felt tJJat she had found a friend at last. 
The queen-mother could speak no 
panish, and Catharine 
little English, but the king and the Duke of York acted as 
interpreters. [t is probable that Queen Henrietta meant 
to intimate to her son, and to all the courtiers present, the 
respect due the young queen when she said: ., That she 
should never have come to England again, except for the 
pleasure of seeing her, to love her as a daughter, and serve 
her as a queen," Catharine replied with gratified pleasure, 
" That in love and obedience, neither the king nor any of 
her children should exceed her." This dsit lasted four 
hours, and seems to have had a good effect, for on their 
return to Hanlpton Court the king and queen supped .In 
public, nU1ch to the delight of their court; and the next 
e,-ening, when the king returned from a trip to London, her 
majesty went SOUle distance on the road with her house- 
hold to n1eet hin1. 
Queen Henrietta returned the visit of the royal couple, 
and spent nearly a 1110nth at Hampton Court, going back 
to London on the 23d of August, the clay appolllted 
for Catharine to luake her first publIc entrance into the 
metropolis. 
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This was done with great Inagnificence; crowds of people 
gathering to the banks of the Thames to view the array of 
boats that tloated in attendance upon the royal barges, .At 
six o'clock in the evening the king and queen, with their 
attendants, landed at \Yhitehall Blidge, where the queen- 
Inother, ,,"ith her whole court, all in rich attire, waited to 
receive them. 
A series of entertainlnents succeeded; and King Charles, 
once ha\"ing introduced Lady Castlelnaine at court, insisted 
upon her presence always, though his conscience often 
pricked hinl for doing what he knew to be wrong. The 
fact was that he was surrounded by people who recognized 
no law but their o\\'n desires; and whenever they saw 
Charles disposed to yield to his wife's just opposition to the 
wOInan who entertained theIn, and who was one of then1 in 
dissipation, they jeered at him. He, on the other hand, 
had not the l110ral courage to do right in spite of his friends. 
It was not because he respected Catharine less, but that he 
loved pleasure nlore. \Ve nlust not suppose that all his 
statesInen approyed of his conduct; on the contrary, Lord 
Clarendon and others took him to task as l1luch as they 
dared, and considered the queen an ill-used wife. 
Charles had threatened to send all the Portuguese at- 
tendants back hOlne, and at the expiration of four months 
after their arrival in England he detenllined to carry the 
threat into execution. 
ThIs was a sore trial to her, particularly as the king fixed 
upon a day for their departure without naming any reward 
for their services, or sendIng a letter to the Queen of 
Portugal to explain his reason for dismissing theIn, Cath- 
arine would have remunerated theln herself, but she had no 
money, and so could not afford to be generous, She begged 
her husband to permit her to retain a few of thenl, and as 
a great favor he consented to the old Countess of Penalva, 
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t \\ 0 or three of the cooks, and the priests who officiated in 
her majesty's chapel. 
Now, as we ha\'e said, the king's conduct was not ap- 
proved by all the statesmen; there were SOlne aIllong the 
most faithful of them who were so pained at the course he 
was pursuing that they ventured to censure hÏJn for it. 
But he paid little heed to their wise counsel, and the party 
of which they were the representatives grew dad)' in num- 
bers and power, Had Queen (:atharine not been a Inost 
sensible and magnanin10us woman, she might well have 
united herself to this party in opposition to her husband, 
anll created no end of disturbance; but she loved King 
Charles devotedly, and W
lS willing to make any sacrifice 
to obtain his affection in return. 
hp was wrong; for, while 
she opposed him, he could not but respect her, because he 
knew that she was prompted by a sense ot right, and it 
would have been better for her and for hÏJn if she had re- 
mained finn, 
She yielded at last, perhaps under bad ad,-ice, and sud- 
denly treated Lady Castlemaine with such courtesy as to 
surprise the whole court, King Charles included, It is 
barely pùs
ible that her principal reason for this concession 
was a desire to retain the king's suppurt for her native land. 
which was just then greatly needed, Be this as it Inay, 
Charles misunderstood his wife, and attributed her former 
refusal to grant his request to perversity and hypocrisy, and 
congratulated himself upon his perseverence and decision. 
This, no doubt, colored his conduct later in life. 
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[A.D. 1662,J THE New Year opened with a series of 
balls, receptions, and feasts; but poor Catharine felt little 
pleasure in them, for her husband neglected her and spent 
his time in dissipation of the worst character. His asso- 
ciates in vice endeavored to justify his treatment of the 
queen by ridiculing and depreciating her in every possible 
way. They could not appreciate her honesty or her piety, 
so they termed the one lack of brains and the other big- 
otry. Even her personal appearance. was caricatured; but 
although she slnarted under the stings of these worthless 
creatures she bore them uncomplainingly; no wound ran- 
kled in her breast as those inflicted by her husband's indiffer- 
ence and undignified behavior. 
One source of trouble to Catharine during the first year 
of her Inarriage was poverty, She did not receive half the 
amount that the Inarriage treaty allowed her, and was 
forced to practice the Inost rigid economy to avoid falling 
into debt. This she did so successfully that the financiers 
of the government could not help applauding her for it. 
\Vhen she was ill one summer, her physician recom- 
mended the medicinal waters of Tunbridge \Vells; but 
neither she nor her officers had any money to pay the ex- 
penses of such a trip, and it required at least two Inonths 
before it could be raised. 
206 
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[.\.D. 1663.] Previous to Catharine's departure for the 
wells, she received the good news from her native land that 
she had eagerly hoped for, The c01nbined troops of Portu- 
gal and England had defeated the Spanish army with great 
loss; and as the battle took place very near Lisbon, it had 
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been desperately contested by the Portuguese, while the 
Queen of England awaited the result with breathless anx- 
iety. Colonel Hunt cOlnmanded the English forces; and 
when he led theln up a steep hill to attack the troops under 
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Don John of Austria, the Portuguese general exc1aillled 
in ecstasy: "These heretics are better to us than all our 
saints! " 
Queen Catharine was so ill the following autunln that it 
was universally believed she could not recover. The king 
repented of his unkindness \\ hen he thought she was going 
to die, and passed many hours at her bedside, bestowing 
the 1110st loving attentions upon his sick wife, \vhich had so 
good an effect that she recovered, Her convalescence was 
very slow, and ahnost before she was pronounced out of 
danger she was called upon to receiye the French ambas- 
sador and another gentleI11an fron1 the court of Louis XIV" 
who brought Inessages of condolence froln that monarch 
on account of the royal lady's illness, 
It seems cruel that Catharine should have been dis- 
turbed with such cerenlonies before she was strong enough 
to endure them; but we 111ust not forget that she lived in 
an age when privacy was a luxury unknown to royalty, 
\Yhen she thought her death was at hand, she Blade her 
will, and gave orders for Inany dOIl1estic arrangements, 
Her only requests to the king were, .. that her body nlight 
be sent to Portugal for intennent in the tomb of her ances- 
tors, and that he would renlelnber the obligation into which 
he had entered, never to separate his interests frOln those 
of the king, her brother, and to continue his protection to 
her distressed people," Charles prol11ised to obey; but 
by her recovery his wife spared hinl the test. 
In the last reign we told all about the Roundheads, and 
the origin of their nalne. Of course theirs ceased to be 
the popular party when the Restoration took place; conse- 
quently, with a desire to avoid the sneers of the courtiers, 
they adopted wigs, which after awhile became so fashion- 
able that even those whose long locks had been a subject 
of vanity to their possessors, had the folly to clip theln off 
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and replace theln with wigs or periwigs, as they were called, 
King Charles fell in with the pre\"ailing style when he 
found himself growing gray, likewise the Duke of York, 
whose hair was far too beautiful to be concealed, 
The necessity for economy that forced itself upon the 
queen soon begot for her the reputation of stinginess, 
though it was rather a n1atter of prudence than otherwise. 
She was obliged to save because she seldom received her 
full incon1e, Fortunately, her tastes were silnple compared 
with those of her royal spouse; for while her bedroom fur- 
niture at \Vhitehall was of the plainest description. the 
only ornalnents being sacred pictures and relics, the king's 
apartInents were fitted up with all the extravagance and 
luxury of an Oriental nabob, 
[A.,D. 1664,] The 
ummer after her recovery, Queen 
Catharine appeared in a 
ilver lace gown, and walked 
through the park to St. J an1es's Chapel, attended by her 
n1aids-of-honor, one bright, sunshiny lnorning, all in the same 
glittering material. Parasols had not then been introduced 
into EngJand, so the courtly dames shaded their faces from 
the bright rays of the sun with gigantic green fans. - a 
l\foorish fashion introduced by Catharine of IJraganza at 
her court. l\Iasks were often worn at that period to pro- 
tect the complexion, but they were too warm in summer. 
and the shading fans were by far Inorc comfortable, The 
trade with I ndia, opened to the English by the queen's mar- 
riage treaty, filled the fancy shops with all sorts of gay and 
beautiful fans, which were put to another use besides that 
of sunshades, Ladies found them very convenient for 
screens when carrying on a little flirtation; for a whispered 
conversation with a courtier behind one, or a bit of court 
scandal thus imparted, :-;cemed impro\"ed by this spicy addi- 
tion to the secrecy, Addison gi\"es a pretty playful descrip- 
tion of the use of the fan in several copies of the" Spec- 
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tator," \,"ith which the belles of the present day are no 
doubt fan1Ïliar. 
Trade with other countries had increased in Enerland 
b , 
and her merchants were anxious to push it still further; but 
Holland pro\yed such a fonnidable ri\'al ill this matter that, 
notwithstandin!!" the friendly relations that had so loner ex- 
CJ J b 
isted between the two countries, Charles saw the necessity 
for preparing his na\'y for hostilities, 
Lord 
andwich was ordered to sea, and Queen Cath- 
arine \,"as so anxious to see the departure of the fleet that 
she and Queen Henrietta accompa
lied the king to Chathan1 
for that purpose, 
Shortly after this the Spani
h ambassador aroused the 
queen's indignation by demanding the return of Tangier to 
his go\'enllnent. Of course Charles peremptorily refused; 
and the queen, out of a feeling of spite, pretended that ::;he 
could not speak any language but Portugue
e and French 
when addressed by that dignitary, As he knew only his 
natÏ\'e tongue, she thus spared herself the necessity of a 
prolonged con\'ersation with her enell1Y, 
Once, on the occasion of a launch at \V ooh\"ich, Cath- 
arine played her husband a sly trick. She went down from 
'Yhitehall with her ladie:; in her barge; but the \Yater was 
so rough that they were all dreadfully sea-sick. excepting 
herself, The king. the Duke of \T ork, the French ambas- 
sador, and the attendants ,,"ent down in carriages by land, 
After the two parties met on ship-board. a \'iolent rain and 
hail-stonn detained them for a long time, ..-\S soon as it 
abated, the queen stole ashore with her ladies, took pos- 
session of the c
rriages, in which they returned hon1e: leav- 
ing all the gentlemen to make the best of a very rough trip 
by water. 
[.\,D. 1665,] The following year one of England's 
greatest na\'al \"ictories was \Von by the rieet under the 
Duke of York's command, 
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The rejoicings occasioned thereby were cut short by the 
breaking out of the most terrible visitation of the plague 
ever known in England, Death, sorrow, and poverty spread 
from house to house, until the exceptions were those that 
did not bear a red cross in token of the existence of dis- 
ease within, The queen-mother quitted the country, and, 
as the epide111ic increased, the court was removed to Salis- 
bury. 
1\r any people attributed the plaguc to the appearance of 
a comet that had been ob,;erved a few 1110nths before, ,rc 
of the present day laugh at such an clbsurd super
tition; 
hut in the seventeenth century a visit from one of tho
e 
heavenly bodies was always contemplated with awe by the 
ignorant, who were unfortunately in thc majority. King 
Charles was not of the number, for he had a ta
te for 
astronomy, and was delighted to have an opportunity of 
studying the comet in its different pha
es. For this pur- 
pose he spent several nights at the ob!-'ervatory at Green- 
wich, a building that he had founded, and (2ueen Catharinc 
stayed with him twice until she saw the curiosity also. She 
was not gratifìed the first time, because astronomical calcu- 
lations were not so accurate as they are at present. 
The king opened parliament in the autumn, when they 
voted him supplies to carryon the Dutch \\ ar, \\ hich he 
greatly needed; for he was at that time paying a thousand 
pounds weekly out of his own private purse to relieve the 
sufferings caused by the plague, 
[A.D. [('G6.] The following year opened sadly for Cath- 
arine, because it hrought news of the death of her beloved 
mother, the (2ueen-regent of Portugal. .\11 the court put 
on the deepest mourning, and \\ ere directed "to we.H their 
hair plain, and to appear without spots on their facc
," 
Thi
 referred to the patche<; of black plaster that di
figured 
the court ladies of that period. A few months later Cath- 
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arine rell10ved with her ladies to Tunbridge \Vells again for 
the sumn1er. This was a favorite resort for the íashionables 
during the seventeenth century, Queen Catharine ha \'ing 
Inade it so by her patronage. There, under the shadow of 
spreading trees, the gay con1pany would prolnenade in the 
Inorning while drinking of the waters. On one side of the 
avenue, formed by the trees, were little shops filled with 
toys and all sorts of fancy articles; on the other was a 
market. Neat-looking cottages, built here and there over 
a mile and a half of ground that surrounded the wells, 
formed the dwelling-places of the visitors, who would 
asselnble on the green in the evening just before sunset for 
a dance, ...\fter dark they would adjourn to the queen's 
palace, where all sorts of an1l1Sements were indulged in for 
several hours, Catharine dispensed with ceren10ny at this 
watering-place, and endeavored to enhance the enjoyment 
of everybody by so doing, As a surprise to the king she 
sent for saine actors, who performed cOlnedies for the enter- 
tainment of the court. One men1ber of this cOlnpany was 
the celebrated Nell Gwynne, a beautiful actress, who after- 
wards becan1e a lady of the queen's bed-chanlber. 
\Yhile the king and queen, surrounded by their court, 
were thus engaged n1aking pleasure the business of their 
lives, the aspect of public affairs was n10st gloolny. The 
poverty caused by the ravages of the plague had rendered 
it impossible to collect taxes, consequently the supplies 
voted by parlian1ent for the carrying on of the war were not 
forthcoming. France had formed an alliance with HolJand, 
and England was at war with both powers, Added to these 
troubles was this: the country was filled with hirelings of 
exiled Roundheads, who, '.\'hile pretending to be patriots, 
were reaJly spies, dishonorably intriguing to raise an insur- 
rection in England. 
On the second of Septelnber a fire broke out in a baker 
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hop, at the corner of Thames street, and spread with 
frightful rapidity. It raged for four days, and the air was 
filled with the shrieks andlan1entations of the men, WOlnen, 
and children, who rushed from one place to another after 
being obliged to desert their homes, knowing not whither to 
turn in order to save thelnseh'es from the de\ ouring flames 
and the tottering churches and dwellings, The king and 
the Duke of York worked with the firemen, commanding, 
encouraging. and rewarding them; and it was the presence 
of mind of the latter that stopped the fire at last, by blow- 
ing up se\'erai houses, This precaution saved the old 
Temple Church, the Tower, and \Yestn1Ìnster Abbey. It 
was in seasons of danger and disaster that King Charles I I. 
always appeared to the greatest advantage, by displaying a 
paternal care for the welfare of his subjects, After the fire 
he caused tents and huts to be erected in the vicinity of 
London for those who were left homeless, and provided 
them with food and fuel. He was, besides, relnarkably 
lenient to those who could not pay taxes, because of the 
poverty occasioned by the plague, though he was thereby 
deprived of the means to pay his seamen, and obliged to 
order the ships to lay-by. 
If Charles had been as faithful to his wife as he was to 
his subjects she would have been a ,-ery happy woman; but 
about this time he was in1itating IIenry YII1. by con- 
templating a divorce, because he had fallen in love with 
Frances Stuart, a maid-of-honor, and one of the 1110st beau- 
tiful women of her day. This was a cause of great anxiety 
to the queen, but fortunately not for a long time, because 
her rival married the Duke of Richmond and went to Den- 
mark to live. That put an end to the di\'orce question; but 
Lord Clarendon brought down the king's ,'engeance on his 
he3d by favoring Frances Stuart's marriage, and even using 
his efforts to bring it about. Charles ne\'er forga, e his 
chancellor for that offence. 
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[A,D. 166 7,] Shortly after this marriage there was a 
n1asked ball at court, at \\ hich the king and queen danced 
together. On St. George's Day Charles celebrateù the fes- 
ti val of the Garter with all the cerelnonies as they were 
originally obseryecl when that order was founded. Offer- 
ings were 111ade at the altar by the sovereign and his 
knights, after which they partook of a feast at the Palace 
of \\Yhitehall. The king sat at a table on a dais alone, and 
part of the time the queen stood at his left hand as a spec- 
tator. The knights sat at a table ranged the whole length 
of the rOOln to the right of the king, and at the middle of 
the feast they all arose anù drank his health, \\ hereupon the 
tnnnpets sounded and the Tower guns were fired. At the 
conclusion of the feast all the provisions that were left 
over were distributed among the crowd, that always as- 
sembled at the end of the hall, near the door, on such 
occasions, It was the custom In olden tilnes, even to the 
end of the Stuart dynasty, for the kings and queens of 
England to cline in public; and any wen-behaved, decent- 
looking person was free to take his stand in the dining-room 
to watch the proceechngs. Charles II. \Vas so good-natured 
that he would often hand a taste of some delicacy to one of 
the spectators on such an occasion, and won many hearts 
by his gracious 111anners, He would converse freely, too, 
with those who happened to stand near enough. ,t\ well- 
known wit told hiln one day while he was dining "that 
matters were in a bad state, but there was a way to Inend 
all." The king looked at hiln inquiringly, and he con- 
tinued: "There is an honest, able man I could nanle, that 
if your majesty would elnploy and command to see things 
well-executed, all things would soon be mended, and that 
is one Charles Stuart, who now spends his time as if he had 
no employment; but if you would give hiln elnployment, 
he were the fittest Inan in the world to perform it." 
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After Lord Clarendon fell into disfavor with the king, he 
was replaced by Buckingham, a very bad, witty man, who 
had great influence with Charles, He was an enemy to 
Catharine, and proposed to his sovereign several plans for 
ridding himself of her; but they were all too absurd and too 
revolting for even Charles II. to consider. unprincipled as 
he was, 
[r\,J), 1668,] Seven years had elapsed since the marriage 
of Catharine of Braganza, and still the promised half of her 
marriage-portion had not been paid, Civil wars in Portugal 
succeeded the death of the queen-regent and exhausted the 
treasury. At last news arrived in England that the king 
had been deposed, and his younger brother, Don Pedro, 
placed on the throne instead, Everything connected with 
her family and her native land interested Queen Catharine 
\'ery nluch, and it distressed her to hear of the struggle that 
had been going on there for so IHan)' l11onths. 
[A, J), [669,J The king sympathized with her and treated 
her with a great deal of consideration in her anxiety. She 
had an opportunity of reciprocating not very long after; 
for Henrietta, the I)uchess of Orleans, made a short \"isit 

t the English court, and died three weeks after her return 
to France, She and Catharine then met for the first time, 
and fornled a wann attachment for each other; so her 
death was a source of real sorrow to the queen. Charles 
ga\"e vent to the nlost passionate grief when he heard the 
startling news, for he was warmly attached to his only sis- 
ter, who had befriended hilu during his exile, 
After the court took off mourning for the Duchess of 
Orleans, Queen Catharine indulged her fondness for danc- 
ing by giving balls and masquerades; the latter becoming 
so much the rage as to resemble in some respects a car- 
nival. 
Separate parties would be formed by the king and queen, 
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with the ladies and gentlemen of the court; and so dis- 
guised as not to be recognized by their nlost intÏ1nate 
friends, they would go about in search of ach'enture, On 
such occasions they would enter any house where a party 
\\ as going on, l11ingle with the in\'ited guest
. and commit 
SOll1e of the wildest pranks imaginable, only taking care 
that their rank 
hould not be suspected, Once th
 queen 
got separated frOBI her party, and by SaIne mistake was left 
quite alone, She was a long way from hOlne, and did not 
dare to announce who she was, In great alarm she stood 
in the street until a hack caIne along, when she slllnmoned 
it and was driven to 'Yhitehall. \Yhether or no she took 
the driver into her confidence has not been recorded. 
[Juring such escapades, of cour
e. both their majesties 
were subjected to liberties frOln their subjects, which they 
bore most good naturedly. The king, especially, seldom 
resented e\'en the nlost caustic sarcasms froln his courtiers, 
though he generally returned a spicy repartee. ' 
The Earl of Rochester once wrote upon Charles's cham- 
ber door:- 


" Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
\Vhose word no man relies on ; 
\Vho never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one." 


\Tery true," returned King Charles, after reading the 
lines. "1\ly doings are those of 111Y ministers, but n1Y say- 
ings are n1Y own," 
[_\,D. 1671.J Once when Queen Catharine was at her 
palace in Suffolk, with her court, she detennined to have 
a little frolic; and for that purpose took the Duchesses of 
Richmond and Buckinghaln into her confidence. This was 
her plan: A fair was being held at the neighboring town 
of Saffron 'Valden, and there her majesty meant to go in 
disguise. So the three ladies dressed themselves like 
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country girls, in short, red petticoats, intending to n1ingle 
with the crowd, fondly hoping that they would not be rec- 
ognized, Catharine was sensible enough to select for her 
caxalier Sir Bernard Gascoigne, a brave old gentleman, 
loved and respected by all who knew him; and a warm 
personal friend to the king, 
Iounted behind this cavalicr, 
on an old cart-horsc, and followed by the other ladies, each 
riding in the saIne primitive fashion with her escort, the 
party set out. But they had copied their costumes, not 
from those of the peasants, but from the representation of 
them at the theatres. So as soon as they arrived on the 
fair-grounds they were mistaken for a company of strolling 
players; and supposing that they would soon begin to per- 
form, the rustics followed them in crowds. \rhen the 
queen entered one of the booths to buy" a pair of yellow 
stockings for her beau," a man \rho had seen her at one of 
the public state dinners recognized her, and, proud of his 
superior knowledge, announced his sovereign's presence at 
once. The inforn1ation spread like wildfire, and the court 
party returned home, followed by a 1110tley crowd, 
The same year the king and queen made a tour througl" 
several counties, and were sumptuously entertained, At 
its conclusion, Catharine relnained quietly at Euston flaIl, 
in Suffolk, with her ladies, while the king attended the 
 ew 
market races, attended by his lively courtiers, 
[..:\,D. 1677,J The marriage of the king's nephew, \ViI 
liam, Prince of Orange, with Princess 
Iary, eldest daugh, 
ter of the Duke of York was celebrated at \Yhitehall in 
, 
November; and as the annivcrsaryof the queen's birth 
occurred the saIne month there was occasion for double 
, 
rejoicing, Catharine had known the young princess almost 
from the day of her birth, and felt a wann attachlnent for 
the n10therless girL 
\Vhen the time came for her departure for Holland with 
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her husbanci, she fell on the queen's breast and burst into 
tears, 
Catharine endea\"ored to soothe her by recounting her 
o\\'n eXI)erience in ha,'ing COlne to England a perfect 
stranger, without even haying seen the nlal1 she was to 
lnarry. 
But ::\Iary thought no sorrow could equal hers; and re- 
plied, between her sobs: " Yes; but, lnadmn, you CaIne 
into England, and I aln leaving England." 
If she could have looked into the aching heart of the 
\\'olnan who was offering words of conlfort scarcely needed 
she would have been awed into silence. Poor Catharine's 
position at that period was worse than e\'er before, The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, an ambitious, revengeful, dishonorable 
nlan, was her avowed eneluy, and bent upon her destruc- 
tion; so he had influenced the king to absent hilnself from 
her in the hope that time and separation would at last 
induce hiln to consent to a divorce, He was not success- 
ful in this; but he was so in bringing about the popish 
plot, his intention being to destroy the queen and rob the 
Duke of York, whon1 he hated also, of his right of suc- 
ceSSIon. 
\Ve do not intend to give all the details of this wicked 
plot; but it played such an iinportant part of Queen Cath- 
arine's life that we will, in as few words as possible. ex- 
plain the nature of it. \Ve must go back to a year or t\\'o 
after her marriage, for it was then that Catharine made a 
serious n1Ístake, which caused her name to be connected 
with this plot nearly fifteen years later. Catharine
s anxi- 
ety to have the Independence of Portugal acknowledged 
by the pope was so great that soon after she got to Eng- 
land she induced her husband to send Richard Bellings, 
one of the gentlelnen of her household, on a Inission to 
Rome. The object was to promise his holiness that if he 
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would extend his protection to her native land she would 
nse her utn10st endeavors to advance the Catholic cause in 
England; adding that her desire to accomplish this had 
been the sole cause of her marriage. Letters of the same 
purport were sent to several of the cardinals also. ller 
appeal had the desired effect; but Bellings let out the 
secret, and the vigilant enemies of Queen Catharine made 
a note of it, to be used against her when opportunity 
offered, 
[A.D, 1678.] Titus Oates and Bedloe were the infamous 
characters selected to swear away the lives of a large num- 
ber of innocent persons. 
Oates was the son of a weaver and preacher, and a vil- 
lain of the deepest dye. If he had not been so br<lÏnless 
as to swear to a tissue of falsehoods too palpable to gain 
credence, rivers of blood would have been shed, and the 
disgraceful scenes that attended the St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre in France would have been repeated in England, 
But when the king questioned him and Bedloe, their state- 
ments as to the place and lnanner that the queen had used 
for declaring her intention of poisoning his lnajesty were 
so absurd that they stood self-convicted. 
King Charles neyer for a lnoment suspected his wife of 
any attempt on his life; and he knew, besides, that although 
the Duke of York, his brother, had become a member of 
the Catholic church, it had not been through her instru- 
lnentality, 
But the public n1ind was aroused to such a pitch by the 
daily inventions of Oates and his adherents that the busi- 
ness of hfe was interrupted, and the wildest statements 
were eagerly accepted as indisputable facts. 
Catharine was' even accused of having caused the mur- 
der of Godfrey, a city magistrate, whose body was found on 
the highway, pierced with his own sword. 
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I twas Shaftesbury who prolllpted Oates in all he said 
and did, though he was wily enough to keep hin1self in the 
background. It was he who secured frOln parliaJnent, for 
die shameless perjurer, a pension of twelve hundred pounds 
a year for the inforn1ation he had giyen, in consequence of 
which all the Roman Catholic peers were deprived of their 
seats in that body, 
All this tin1e Queen Catharine was surrounded by S I )ies 
" , 
ready to pounce upon any action of hers that might be 
perverted into an appearance of guil t; but her honesty and 
simplicity of character spoke so loudly in her fayor that 
there was not a true-hearted man in the reahn who was 
not assured of her entire innocence. 
But she was aware of her danger, and expected nothing 
less than that she would be brought to the block, as Charles 
I. had been. She, therefore, sent a messenger to her brother. 
Don Pedro, informing hÌ1n of her situation, and asking his 
protection in case her life 
hould be in jeopardy, Her ad- 
\"Íser was Count Castelmclhor, a noble Portuguese exile, who 
prayed of such seryice to Queen Catharine that she helped 
him to retrieve his lost fortune by purchasing a new estate 
for him, to which he gave the nan1e of Santa Catarina, out 
of con1pliment to her. 
KIng Charles offered five hundred pounds for the mur- 
derer of Godfrey. Tempted by so large a sum, RedIae, 
Oates's colleague, and a discharged convict, swore that the 
deed had been done by the queen's popish servants; and 
that he had been offered two thousand guineas to assist in 
the removal of the body, which he saw lying on the queen's 
back stairs, 'Yhen cross-examined, this rascal contradicted 
himself, and described the portion of the palace where he 
beheld the corpse so inaccurately as to prove conclusively 
that he had never been in it at all. 
The Inembers of the house of comlnons were paralyzed 
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with astonishment at their next session, when Oates ad- 
vanced to the bar, and, raising his voice, exclaimed: .. 1, 
Titus ()ates, accuse Catharine, Queen of England, of high 
treason, " 
His l
artners in villany, taking advantage of those pres- 
ent, who were so surprised as to reIuain speechless, voted 
an address to the king, requesting the re1110\'al of his \\ ife 
to the Tower. But the lords refl1s
d to admit the testi- 
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CHAPEL 1:'\ THE TOWER. 


mot1\' of such n1en as Oates and Redloe, so appointed a 
(',ì111miUee to investigate the charges brought against her 
Juajesty, Shaftesbury protested, but he was oycrrllied. 
King Charles was perfC'ctly conscious of a conspiracy 
against his wife, and vowed that he would not suffer her to 
be wronged. His indignation was so great that he began 
to treat her with such affection and respect as she had not 
knO\\ï1 for many a day at his hands, He had Oates ar- 
rested, but was obliged to release him; and then the man 
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went beyond al1 bounds. Five Catholic lords were sent to 
the To\\ er on account of his accusations against then1; 
thirty thousand Catholics were driven out of London froln 
terror, and arrests and executions were of daily occur- 
rence, 
[A.D. 1679,] SaIne of the queen's servants were of the 
nUInber, 111uch to her horror and grief, and the l)uke of 
York frequently assured her that his turn and hers would 
caIne next. Although the king feared the popular rage, he 
absolutely refused to pennit the queen to stand a trial when 
his priyy-council proposed it, because he knew it would not 
be a fair one. Shortly after he went to N ewmarket with 
the queen, and while they were there Bedloe died. In his 
last confession he swore that so far as he knew both the 
queen and the Duke of York were innocent of any attempt 
on the king's life. or of any nlurder whate\"er, and that all 
the evidence he had formerly given was false. 
r A.i). 1680.] The popish plot closed with the execution 
of Lord Stafford, a tragedy that ought not to ha\"e taken 
place. But we have one more CirCl1nlstance to relate. an 
anti-climax to the popish plot. One Fitzharris appeared 
upon the scene, and accused the queen and the Duke of 
York of a design to poison the king, 
Charles ÍInlnec1iately SUl111110nec1 parlian1ent to meet at 
Oxford, l\Iarch 21, Escorted by a troop of horse-guards, 
and accoIl1paniecl by the queen, he proceeded to the ap- 
pointed place, where the royal couple were greeted with 
enthusiasI11 by the students of the university, who made 
addresses of welcolne, while the authorities prepared a 
feast and other rejoicings, Shaftesbury arrÍ\'ed with his 
party and a crowd of armed retainers, who wore hatbands 
with the inscription, " 
 a popery ! No slavery! " 
King Charles's first parIiaJnent sat for eighteen years, and 
was called the long parlianlent; this one was to ::,it for six 
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days, and ought therefore to have been styled the short 
parliament. Fitzharris was a Inember of the church of 
ROlne, and great results were anticipated fronl his state- 
ments. The house of commons wanted the trial Inanaged 
one way, the lords another, and a furious dispute arose, 
So, without nlcntioning his intention to a soul, the king had 
himself carried in a closely-curtained sedan chair to the 
house. fIc wore his robes of state and carried his crown 
concealed on his lap. I Ie entered the house of lords un- 
announced, took his seat on the throne, placed the crown 
upon his head, and bade the usher summon the commons. 
The moment they entered he told them .. that proceedings 
which began so ill could not end in good," and conlluanded 
the lord chancellor to declare parliament dissolved. Before 
they had time to recover from their astonishment, the king 
and queen were on the road to "'ïndsor, escorted by their 
guard. 
If Charles had displayed the same determination and 
courage at the beginning of the popish plot, how nluch in- 
nocent blood nlight ha, e been spared, and what misery 
pre\"entec1! Fit7harris was tried for treason and executed, 
[A,T), I 683,J 
\bout three years after the popish plot 
anotheî" was formed by sonle minor conspirators, thcir ob- 
jcct being to kill both the king and the] }uke of York. his 
brother 
 but Pro\"idence interposed to pre'"ent such a foul 
murder before the plans of the conspirators had been com- 
pleted. The Duke of l\Ionlnouth re,"ealed the plot, \\ hich 
brought seyera] prominent men to the block, 
r,,\,]), 168-1-.] ft was so cold the following winter that the 
Thames was frozen over, and an ox was roasted whole in a 
fire huilt on the ice, This was done while a fair was being 
held; the booths for the purpose were stationed along the 
banks of the ri,"cr, and there was a great deal of merry- 
making, though the winter was a hard one for poor people, 
because proyisions were so high and fuel so scarce, 
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there was a grand ball, at which all the court ladies and 
gentlelnen danced in costulnes that were unsually rich and 
eJegant.. 
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[A.I), 1685,J This was the last entertainment that King 
Charles ever attended, for on the second of February of the 
folluwing year he had an attack of apoplexy that resulted 
in death four days later. lIe was bled until he was almost 
exhausted, and then his bedroom was so crowded wi th 
people, night and day, that he had little chance of recovery. 
1\lost of the time it contained five bishops, twenty-fi ve lords, 
the councillors, foreign ambassadors, doctors, and attend- 
ants, besides the queen, and the Duke and Duchess of 
York, 
The queen was overcome with grief, and once when the 
dying man sent for her she was too convulsed to attend, 
but sent a nlèssenger to beg his pardon if ever she had 
offended hiln. "Alas, poor lady!" exclaimed Charles, 
"she begs IllY pardon! I beg hers with all my heart," 
After that she took her place at his bedside and stayed 
with him to the end. 
Both the Duke of York and Catharinc were exceedingly 
anxious that the king should recei\-e the last rites of the 
Catholic church, because they knew it was what he would 
prefer if he were conscious of his danger, but they darcd 
not propose it, as it was contrary to the laws of England for 
anyone to influence another in that direction, At last the 
French alllbassador consulted the Duke of York on the 
subject, and impressed upon hiln the necessity of haYing 
extreIlle unction administered before it was too late. 
Returning to his brother's rOOln, the duke knelt by the 
bed and asked in a low voice: H Sir, will you receive the 
sacrament of the Catholic church? " 
" 1\h! I would giye anything in the world to ha\"c a 
priest," faintly replied the dying monarch, "I will bring 
you one," returned thc duke. "For God's sake, brother, 
do !" exclaimed the king, Then he added: "But will you 
not expose yourself to danger by doing it? " 
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'" Sir, though it cost me Iny life, I will bring you one," 
said the duke. 
Father Huddleston was selected. because for many rea- 
sons he was the least objectionable of the Catholic priests 
in England, and had for many years been a personal friend 
to the king, whose life he had once saved, He arrived be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock on the evening of the fifth, 
N ow it became necessary to clear the sick-room of those 
who would have objec:ed to the performance of the Cath- 
olic rites; the Duke of York n1anaged the difficult lnatter 
in this way:- 
Kneeling clown by his dying brother he whispered u that 
all things were ready and Father Huddleston in attend- 
ance, and asked if he would see hiIn? " 
" Yes, with all DIY heart!" eagerly replied Charles, III a 
loud voice. 
Turning to the room-full of people, the duke said: 
"Gentleinen, his majesty wishes everyone to withdraw but 
the Earls of Bath and Feversham," 
Then Father Huddleston, disguised in a wig and cas- 
sock, such as the clergy of the Church of England always 
\Vore, was led up a secret staircase, through the queen's 
apartments, into the king's room. 
As he entered the alcove in which stood the king's bed, 
the duke presented hill1, saying: "Sir, I bring you a lnan 
who once saved your life; he now COlnes to save your 
soul." 
Charles replied, in a weak voice, "He is welcolue." 
At the conclusion of the ROinish rites the cOlnpany were 
readmitted; and Kean, an English rrinister, prayed with 
the king. 
During the night the dying mar .spoke affectionately to 
his brother, and asked forgiveness of his wife. At six in 
the lnorning he asked the tiIne, and said: "Draw the cur- 
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tain, and open the window, that I may behold the light of 
the sun for the last time." 
Before noon Charles 1 I. expired, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age. He was buried on the fourteenth of February, 
at \\Testminster .Abbey, after lying in state for a week. TIe 
was deeply nlourned by his subjects, for no sovereign ever 
had the attributes of popularity Inore fully developed than 
.King Charles II. 
Queen Catharine's grief on account of the death of her 
husband was great. 'I'he new king treated her with kind- 
ness and consideration, She was permitted to retain her 
rooms at \Vhitehall as long as she chose; but on the eighth 
of April, after two months of Iuourning, she removed to 
SOluerset I-Iouse, where she established her court as queen- 
dowager. 
Catharine no longer danced or took part in gayety of any 
kind; but she indulged her love for Inusic by gi\"ing regu- 
lar concerts at SOlnerset House, 
[...\.D, 1688-9.] Several tilnes she luade up her mind to 
return to her native land, but fortunately did not do so ; 
for if she had she would have lost every penny of her 
dower as queen-dowager during the Revolution, which ter. 
n1Ïnatecl in the exile of James I I. and his family. and the 
placing of the Prince of Orange on the throne of England, 
She wisely weathered the stann, although she was subjected 
to luany mortifications and insults in consequence, 
After \Yillialu I II. was on the throne he had occasion 
to go to Ireland; so before departing he sent Lord N' ot- 
tinghanl to tell Catharine that he had heard of certain 
mcetings, held at SOluerset I fouse, for the purpose of 
denouncing his governlnent; he therefore desired her to 
remove either to "Vindsor or Audley End. 
Astonished at such a nlessage, but not in the least 
alannecl, she replied: .. That it was her desire to quit hi
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territory for Portugal, if he would but have appointed ships 
for her voyage; but, as it was, she did not intend to go out 
of her own house," 
The next day 'Villianl sent profuse apologies, and bade 
the queen " not to think of remo\-ing," 
[A.D, 1692.J .\ few months later the royal widow gave 
notice of her intention to leave England 
 but it was not 
until the spring of 1692 that she \Vas able to carry it into 
effect. She had then been li\
ing in retirelnent for several 
years, and had saved a large SUIll of Inoney to carry back 
to Portugal. 
Several English ladies of rank attended her; and as 
soon as Louis XIV, heard of her arrival in France he sent 
an escort to co-nduct her through his dominion, But she 
\vas so anxious to get to her native land that she would 
not accept the invitation he extended her to visit his 
court. 
Queen Catharine was nlet on the Spanish border by a 
train of Portuguese nobles of the highest rank; and on 
her arri\'al at Lisbon she was greeted with the 1110st enthu- 
siastic welconle, 
Don Pedro lnet her on the road in grand state. lIe de- 
scended from his carriage and went to the door of hers; 
then, after an affectionate elnbrace, the queen alighted, 
entered her brother's coach, and was conducted in proces. 
sion to one of the country palaces that had been prepared 
for her. The Queen of Portugal, Donna Maria Sophia, 
received her at the head of the grand staircase, and after 
the observance of all the regular court cerenlonies, went 
home with her husband, to enable the tired traveller to 
rest. 
[A.D. 1704,J When Don Pedro was obliged some years 
later, for the sake of policy, to withdraw from the cares of 
governnlent, he left the charge of his dominions entirely t( 
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his sister Catharine, and when he was dangerously ill the 
following year, she was solculllly constituted Queen-regent 
of Portugal. 
[A,D. 1705,J The country was then engaged in a war 
\\ ith the King of Spain, and" ] )onna Catharine" conducted 
the campaign with such skill that her popularity increased 
tenfold. 
A sudden attack of colic put an end to her existence the 
very last day of the year that had been such a brilliant 
success to her. The killg, her brother, hastened to her as 
soon as he heard of her illness, but arrived only an hour 
before she expired, 
Queen Catharine left liberal legacies to all her relations, 
though Don Pedro was her heir. The poor were not for- 
gotten, and various monasteries were prodded for by her 
will. She had chosen the royal n10nastery of Helem for the 
place of her intennent, and the funeral ceremony was per- 
fonned with ad the grandeur and solen1nity that would have 
been observed if Catharine of Braganza had been a reigning 
sovereign. ller bier was carried by eight noblemen of the 
very highest rank to the litter, on which it was conveyed to 
Beleln, attended by all her retinue, and by the whole court 
of the king, her brother. 
As a testimony of respect all public buildings, business- 
houses, and places of amusement were closed for a week. 
and the COU!t wore n10urning for a year. 
Catharine was greatly lalnented in Portugal, where even 
to the present day her name is mentioned with the utn10s1 
veneration. She outlived Charles 11. twenty-one years, and 
was devoted to his Inen10ry until she died. 
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:\L\RY DEA TRICE OF ::\IODE
.\, ({!..TEE
-CONSORT OF 
JA::\IES II. (A.V, 1(>S9-17IS.) 


THE city of l\lodena in I taly was the birthplace of S01ne 
of the greatest poets and painters of that lanel of artists, 
and it was there that the heroine of this narrative was 
born, IIer father, the I)ukc of J\Iodena, was a learned 
man, and would probably ha\"e Inade his l11ark in the world 
if he hadliveel long enough 
 but he died young, and left his 
Duchess Laura to rule in his stead, 
This lady had two little children, a boy, who later beca111c 
Francis 11. of :\Iodena, and :\Iary Beatrice. Prin
e Rinaldo 
d'Esté, afterwards a cardinal, was appointed guardian of 
the children, and assisted thcir mother in educating them. 
Francisco, as thc boy was callcd during his minority, \\ as 
two years younger than his sister, consequently when his 
father died the duchess ruled the state many years before 
he was fit to do so. 
She was rather a stern tnother, -- hcr fear, lest over- 
indulgence n1ight spoil her little ones, making her notice 
tritling faults that in s0111e. instances it would ha\-e heen 
wiser to have overlooked. She insisted upon hard study 
several hours every day, and never allowed any of the fasts 
in1poscd by the church to be O1nitted, though both the 
children were delicate. \Vhen l\Iary Beatrice was fright- 
ened at seeing a chimney-sweep descend into her nursery 
through the fireplace, her mother tnade the Inan remain 
until she had shown the child who he was, and explained 
23 8 
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\vhy he looked so black and dirty. On one occasion the 
attentión of the duchess-regent was drawn to the fact that 
hard study was weanng upon the young duke's health, 
" Better that I should ha\?e no son, than a son without wit 
and merit," replied the parent. 
[_\..D, 1666.J 1Iary's first real sorrow was when her 
governess, of whom she was very fond, entered a convent, 
and she grie\yed so sorely that she was sent to the same 
institution to finish her education, There she spent se\"eral 
happy years; for the discipline was much less rigid than it 
had been at the palace, and she had the cOlnpanionship of 
girls of her own age, The books that were placed in her 
hands, and the influcnce by which 
Iary was surrounded at 
the convent, filled her youthful n1ind with mystic romance, 
and gave her a desire to Ï1nitate the female saints whose 
li\"cs had been devoted to the service of God. Besides, 
she had an aunt in the convent, scarcely fifteen years older 
than herself, who was preparing to take the veil, and :t\Iary 
Beatrice loved her so nluch that she desired to follow her 
example. But she was not to lead a life of peace and 
repose: a different destiny awaited her, as we shall see. 
J ames, Duke of York, was brother to Charles II., and 
the second son of Henrietta 1Iaria and Charles 1. of Great 
Britain, lIe was a gifted engineer, and for nlany years 
occupied the post of Lord Achuiral of England, when he 
established colonies in different parts of the world, and 
advanced trade with foreign countries, ,After being a 
prisoner in his native land for many 1110nths, during the 
struggles of his father's reign, the duke made his escape to 
Holland and shared his brother's exile, never returning to 
England until the tinle of the restoration. 'Vhile his mother 
was liYing in France he entered the army of that country 
as a volunteer, and fought so \?aliantly for the royalist 
cause that the French commander 
(lÏcl: "If any luan 111 
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the world was born without fear it was the Duke of 
York. ., 
There is a portrait of this prince in the royal gallery at 
Versailles, painted when he was about twenty-two years old. 
which represents hin1 as one of the handsomest men of his 
tiJne. His brown hair is brushed from his brow and falls 
in ringlets at the back; his eyes are large, dark, and express- 
ive, lips full and red, cOluplexion \Vann and healthfuL 
This picture was painted before he had the small-pox, for 
that dreadful disease n1ade a sad alteration in his appear- 
ance later in life. 
The Duke of York distinguished hiJnseIf on the battle
 
fields of Spain after he was driven froln France, where he 
had served in four campaigns, and was offered a very high 
position. He would not accept, because he was alway
 
expecting affairs to take such a shape in his native land as 
to pern1Ìt his return. 
[A.D. 1660.J Shortly after that ilnportant change did 
occur, - the restoration of Charles 11., - the duke fell in 
love with Anne Hyde, daughter of Clarendon, and married 
her in spite of a great deal of opposition on all sides, 
[A,D. 1667.J By the time he was thirty-four years of 
age his wife and several of his children were dead. Two 
daughters were spared, who caused their father much bitter 
sorrow, as we shall see in the course of this biography. 
About seven years after the death of his wife the IJuke of 
York fell in love with a lady of htnnble birth; but his 
brother, the king, put a stop to any thought of Inarriage \yith 
her, and sent the Earl of Peterborough to visit the different 
princesses of Europe and select for J an1es a wife whose 
station in life would be equal to his own. 
[_'-,D. 1673,J The ambassador's choice fell on l\Iary 
Beatrice of l\Iodena, whom he was enabled to see through 
the convent grating by the good offices of a priest. The 
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duke had secretly charged Peterborough to be very careful 
in his 
dection, and to give hin1 a faithful description of 
the lady he preferred before settling anything. 
Now, it Inust not be supposed that the aInbassador made 
his choice without a great Inany annoyances, for he had to 
\'isit several courts, and as the object of his trip wa
 
suspected, he was placed in very enIbarrassing positions 
when the particular princess he was considering did not 
possess the requirements he deelned indispensable, .\.nd 
even after he had decided that 
fary Beatrice of :1\fodena 
should have the honor of beconling Queen of England, his 
trouble was not at an end by any Ineans; for the young lady 
had planned a different sort of life for herself, and objected 
very decidedly to the lofty position now offered to her. 
The Earl of Peterborough intended to proceed very 
cautiously, and not to Inake known his errand until he was 
quite sure of success. He therefore lodged hil11self at an 
inn like an ordinary traveller; but the second n10rning 
after his arrival a IHan nal11ed Nardi presented hilnself with 
a letter fr0111 the duchess-regent, The earl's surprise at 
being so honored was increased when he read what the lady 
wrote, It was, that having heard the object of his journey 
to Italy, she deelned it her duty to inforn1 him that her 
daughter had resolved to becolne a nun, but added that 
there were other princesses in her family, to one of whom, 
if the duke, his master, thought fit, he might be permitted 
to address hil11self. She sent also a cordial invitation for 
the alnbassador to conIC to court" where she should deem 
it an honor to welc01ne him," The earl was not flattered 
at the anxiety displayed by the duchess to refuse hin1 her 
daughter before he had Inade his offer, so he pretended 
that his visit had no special object, but that he was a 
pI ivate traveller, with no desire to interfere with anybody's 
plans. This was only a little stratagem on the part of the 
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duchess; for she was dazzled \",ith the thought of her 
daughter becon1ing the wife of the heir presumptive to the 
throne of England, but thought it best not to appear OVer- 
anxious, However, she took the precaution to speak to 

Iary Beatrice on the subject at a very early stage of the 
proceedings. 

Iary Beatrice was less than fifteen, but she \vas tall, 
\\"olnanly, and \"ery beautiful, with hair, eyes and eyebrows 
black as jet, and a clear oli\'e complexion. She read and 
wrote Latin and French, painted well, and was an excel- 
lent nlusician, but of history and geography she was 
thoroughly ignorant. \Yhen her 1110ther announced that 
the Duke of York desired to ll1arry her, she asked: "'''ho 
is the Duke of York?" and upon being told that he was 
brother to the King of England, \\'hOl11 he would succeed 
to the crown, she replied: "That she had never heard of 
such a place as England, nor of such a person as the Duke 
of York." The duchess explained n10re fully, and casually 
n1entioned that the duke was in his fortieth year; then 
Iary 
Beatrice burst into tears and ÏInplored her aunt to n1arry 
hÜn instead, saying" that as she 'was thirty years of age she 
was Blore fit to becOlne the wife of a Inan of forty than she 
herself was, being only fifteen," No anlount of persuasion 
could reconcile her to the thought of Inarrying a man 
twenty-five years her senior, and she declared her deter- 
11lination to becon1e a nun. So eloquently did she plead 
her own cause that her uncle and her Inother's prime min- 
ister were won over, and encouraged the princess in her 
refusal to marry. . 
I\Ieanwhile a messenger arrived froln England to inform 
the earl that the :t\Iarquis of Dangeau had been despatched 
frOln France to assist in concluding the matrin10nial alliance 
between England and 
Iodena, adding that it was suspected 
that an aunt was to be substituted for the young princess, 
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but that she was quite unsuitable to the I )uke of \. ork, 
therefore no such exchange was to be permitted. 

\ \\"eek latel the Inarquis arrived and had an interview 
with the duchess. He pointed out to her the advantages 
of such a powerful ally as England, and assured her that 
the K.ing of France had requested hÏ1l1 to use his utmost 
influence to forward the lnarriage, IIis eloquence pre- 
vailed \\"ith the duchess, the court, and council; but the 
prime minister, Father Garimbert, remained firm, and 
continued to espouse the side of the yoang princess, 
The duchess then sent for the Earl of Peterborough, and 
informed hÏ1n of the change in her detennination, The 
next consideration was to obtain a dispensation from the 
pope, because the I)uke of York had not openly a\'owed 
himself a Catholic, The _\bbé Dangeau, brother to the 
marquis, was sent to ROlne for that purpose, and "hile he 
was gone the duchess sent for the Earl of Peterborough, 
and after n1aking profuse apologies, eXplained why she had 
regarded the proposed alliance with so n1uch disfavor at 
first, her principal reason being the desire of the princess 
to enter a convent. The earl expressed a wish to see 
Iary 
Beatrice that evening, and was conducted to the palace at 
the appointed hour for that purpose, 
He approached the young girl with great formality. and 
told her that he n1llst ask hcr pardon for dcsi ring her to 
leave her peaceful retreat; but as soon as he saw her por- 
trait he knew that she was the woman, of all others. to 
make his prince happy, and that since he had seen her he 
was more convinced of it than before. She answered 
crossly, "that she was obliged to the King of England 
and the !Juke of York for thcir good opinion of her, but 
she had vowed herself for another sort of life than mar- 
riage;" then with tears in her eyes she desired his excel- 
lency, "if he had any influence with his master, to obli
e 
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her by ende
n'oring to :lycrt any further persecutions of a 
maid \\ ho did not wish to marry." She added: "That 
there were other princesses in Italy, even in her own faIl1ily, 
who \yould not be unworthy of so great an honor, and who 
deserved it much better than she did." 
She referreel to her aunt, but the earl pretended not to 
understand, and continued to urge his suit. l\Iary Beatrice 
spoke her mind as a petulant girl of fifteen is apt to do, and 
then left the roonl with her 1110ther. 
The mnbassador cOlnplained of her behayior to one of 
the nlinisters, who told hin1 that the ladies of Italy had no 
will but that of their friends, therefore he need gi\Te hiIn- 
self no concern about the matter. _\cting upon this hint, 
the earl reminded the minister that everything 11lust be 
settled before the next meeting of parlian1ent, because they 
would object to the marriage of the duke with a Catholic 
pnncess, 
1'he dispensation had been refused at Rome, but in 
spite of that and of the tears and lamentations of l\Iary 
Beatrice the Inarriage treaty was soon completed, The 
Bishop of J\fodena refused to perform the ceremony; but 
\Vhite, a poor English Ininister, who had no fear of eXCOll1- 
Inunication, undertook it. 
The Inarriage portion aUlounted to eighty thousand 
pounds, to be paid at different periods, part of it being 
furnished by Louis IV" who had always treated J\Iary 
Beatrice as his adopted daughter. 
[A,r), 1674,] The cerelnony was perfonned on the 
thirtieth of September, the Earl of Peterborough, who 
acted as proxy for the Duke of York, placing a yaluable 
diamond ring on the bride's fi nger. Afterwards there was 
a grand banquet, and the earl sat under a canopy at the 
head of the table with the bride, now called her royal high- 
ness the Duchess of York. In the evening there was 
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dancing, and everybody seemed happy excepting the bride, 
whose heart was very heavy at the thought of so SOOI1 leav- 
ing the h01ue and companions of her childhood, She had 
struggled with aJl her might against destiny, and had made 
the most detennined efforts to preserve her freedom, all of 
no a,'ail. She had been led to the altar like a lamb to the 
sacrifice, and her lips had pronounced the vows frOln which 
her soul had shrunken, 
'''hen the news reached the Duke of York that the cere, 
many had been performed, he was talking to a circle of 
friends in the drawing-rooI11. "Then I mu a married man!" 
he exclai1ned, and that night sent word to his daughter, 
::\Iary " that he had pro,'ided a playfellow for her," 
The duke had given his ambassador instructions to bring 
his bride to England with as little parade and as few foreign 
attendants as possible; but she screamcd and cried in 
uch 
a way when preparations for her journey were being made 
that her mother was obliged to promise to accompany her 
to England, and her brother to go part of the way, Three 
Italian ladies of the highest rank were permitted among 
her bcd-chamber appointments. They were ::\fadame ::\folza, 
l\Iadame \lontecuculi, and her daughter, Anna, a young 
girl of se"enteen. ,e\, lady na1ned Turenie, who had been 
go"erness to the princess frOll1 her infancy, was added to the 
list also, These four ladies proved devoted friends, and 
followed :\Iary Beatrice throughout her life. 
It had been a trial for the young I)uchess of York to bid 
farewell to her native place; but when, two days later, she 
had to part with the brother who shared her joys and 
sympathi7ed ,yith her sorrows almost from her cradle, her 
burden of grief see1ued greater than she could bear, For- 
getting the dignity that her station demanded, or the pres- 
ence of the formidable array of English and Italian nobles, 
she remclubered only that she was losing, perhaps forcver, 
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the little brother whom she loved better than anyone in the 
world. She pressed hiln to her heart again and again, and 
burst into an agony of tears when the youthful prince was 
led away. It was a consolation, at least, that her mother 
was to continue with her, and her Inind was soon diverted 
by the welcon1e she received at the hands of the several 
princes of I taly, through whose don1Ïnions she passed with 
her attendants. 
On arriving at the French border the õridal train was 
Inet by officers of Louis XI\T" who defrayed all the ex- 
penses, and conducted theln to Paris. They were lodged 
at the 
\rsenaI, and Inagnificently entertained. 

t\ll that relnains of this building shows what a splendid 
one it n1ust have been, but the stonns of revolution have 
passed over it and left it almost in ruins. 
The Earl of Peterborough was anxious to get to England 
with his charge as quickly as possible, but 1\Iary Ðeatrice 
became so ill that she was unfit to travel for several weeks, 
Her disease was a low fe,'er, occasioned by the 111ental 
anxiety she had endured for so Inany weeks. After her 
reco"ery the young duchess visited \T ersailles, where she 
was received with the highesf consideration, and enter- 
t:1Ïned with all the splenclor of that court, It was a dread- 
ful ordeal for so young and inexperienced a girl to know 
just what degree of attention to accord each person without 
too Inuch condescension on her own part, but particularly 
so for one who had no taste for the formalities of r0yalty, 
and greatly preferred the seclusion of a cloister. But l\Iary 
Beatrice excited admiration for her beauty and channing 
rnanners, of which the king showed his appreciation by 
making her SOIne costly presents, She had aIr eady received 
jewels valued at twenty thousand pOl
nds froln her un- 
known husband, which she \,'ore on state occasions while 
in France. 
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1Ieanwhile a strong party in England had leagued itself, 
under the leadership of the Earl of Shaftesbury, for the 
purpose of destroying the l>uke of York, and of getting 
the reins of the go\'ernment in their own hands. This was 
no easy nlatter, bt:;cause his sen-ices in his country's cause, 
his energy, and his high sense of honor, had rendered him 
one of the most popular of princes; but the party opposéd 
to hin1 were ready to resort to any nleasures, no matter 
how vile, to gain their end. 
Knowing this, the duke had managed his marriage with 
the utmost secrecy and despatch, because the strongest 
avowed point of opposition was his adherence to Catholi- 
cism, which his alliance with a Catholic princess would 
naturally strengthen. So when parliament Inet, on the 
twentieth of October, they were perfectly astonished and 
highly indignant to hear frOln the king's lips that the duke 
was already Inarried to the Princess of 1Iodena, who was 
even then on her way to England, The infuriated Com- 
mons petitioned their sovereign" to appoint a day of general 
fasting, that God might avert the dangers with which the 
nation was threatened," 
Charles told them that they n1Ïght fast as much as they 
pleased, though he knew that by so doing they Inerely 
desired to sho\y their contenlpt for what they called the 
" popish marriage," though the pope had positively with- 
held his consent to it. The members of the king's own 
cabinet became alarmed at the threatened stonn, and urged 
his majesty either to forbid the princess to lea\'e Paris or 
to dislniss his brother frorn court, and insist upon his 
leading the life of a country gentleman. Charles indig- 
nantly refused both propositions, 
The day after parliament Inet :\Iary Beatrice landed at 
Dover, where her husband awaited her on the beach, and all 
th
 citizens had collected to get a sight of her. 
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The duke received her in his anns, and was charmed 
with her at the outset, as well he Inight have been; but she, 
poor child, \Vas not so favorably Ï1npressed with a man old 
enough to be her father, and showed her aversion plainly, 
This did not discourage the grOOll1, who treated her with 
courtly attention, feeling convinced that he should win her 
heart in time. 
I n the presence of his suite and the bride's, besides a 
large nUlnber of Dover people, the Duke of York was 
111arried to l\Iary Beatrice according to the church of Eng- 
land rites, and the little ruby ring placed on her finger that 
day was more highly valued to the end of her life than 
any jewel the princess possessed. 
The second day after the marriage the bride and groom, 
attended by the Duchess of l\Iodena. and her brother-in- 
law, the Prince Rinaldo cl'Esté, besides the Inelnbers of 
their court, set out for London. King Charles went down 
the river with his court, in the royal barges, to meet the 
bridal suite, and received his new sister-in-law with every 
Inark of affection; then he conducted the party to \Vhite- 
hall, where his queen vied with him in her acts of loving 
attention to the bride, 
Even her enemies were for the time being disarmed 
when they gazed on the lovely, innocent countenance of 
the young bride; and at King Charles's court she was 
1nuch admired and esteelned. 
'T'he Duke and Duchess of York established thelnselves 
at 81. James's Palace, where all the foreign ambassadors 
called to congratulate them, and where they held their 
courtly receptions as regularly as the king and queen did 
theirs at \Vhitehall, though on different days. King Charles 
was devoted to his brother, and soon became warmly at 
tached to his wife, but a little coolness was early established 
between Queen Catharine and the Duchess of York in 
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this way: It had been stipulated in the Inarriage treaty 
that the duchess was to have the use of the Catholic 
chapel at St. J LImes's which had been fitted up by the queen- 
mother, Henrietta, for herself and her household. nut 
King Charles, knowing how unpopular any display of her 
religion at that time would nlake his brother's wife, 
influenced Catharine to clainl it as one of her chapels, and 
had a private apartlnent in the palace fitted up for the deyo- 
tions of the young duchess and her suite, This was a piece 
of friendship on the part of the king that was not appre- 
ciated by his sister-in-law, who laid the blame on the 
queen, with Wh0111 she felt quite offended, 
At the end of the year the Duchess of l\Iodena was 
called h0111e by some intrigues that had been begun during 
her absence; but although T\Iary Beatrice was sorry to 
part with her, she had by that time begun to love her 
husband so much that the parting was not so great a trial 
as it would otherwise have been, and the lo,.c that was 
implanted in her heart developed into a devotion that lasted 
to the day of her death. 
The first years of her l11arried life were passed by the 
young duchess in a succession of gayeties. She was often 
annoyed because her husband treated her like a child, but 
'" 
as she was little older than his daughter this is not sur- 
prising. In later years circumstances developed the force 
of her character, and won the respect and admiration that 
she truly merited. 
She had the good sense to study English, and soon 
. became a perfect mistress of the language. 
[A,D, 1675.] :\Iary Beatrice had a little daughter born 
about a year after her Inarriage. This was a great pleasure, 
but it was soon marred by the duke's refusal to have the 
baby baptized a Catholic, He did not object himself, but 
eXplained to his wife that their children belonged to the 
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nation and would be taken froIn thein if not brought up 
according to the established church, adding that is was 
besides the king's pleasure, to which they must submit. 
The youthful Inother appeared to yield, but sent for her 
confessor, Father Gallis, and 1.1ad the child baptized on her 
own bed according to the rites of the church of R0111e. 
\Vhen the king CaIne a day or two later to make arrange- 
n1ents with her and the duke for the christening of their 
child, l\Iary Beatrice told hiin that "her daughter was already 
baptized," \Vithout paying the slightest attention to this 
assertion, his Inajesty ordered the little princess to be borne 
to the royal chapel, where she was christened by a Protes- 
tant bishop, her half-sisters, l\Iary and 
-\.nne, acting as 
sponsors, The baby was nanled Catharine Laura after the 
queen and the Duchess of l\Ioclena, and the Catholic bap- 
tism was kept a profound secret, though it nlust have been 
a subject of annoyance to the king. 
A fortnight later sonle very severe laws were made 
against the Catholics. One of theln forbade any British sub- 
ject fron1 officiating as a Romish priest, either in the queen's 
chapel or elsewhere; another prohibited any adherent of 
the Catholic church to set foot in \Vhitehall or St. James's 
Palace, the penalty for such an offence being imprison- 
Inent. This law of course kept the Duchess of Vork and 
the Catholic ladies of her household froin the king's palace, 
but the young mother was so wrapt up in her baby that she 
was indifferent to ahnost anything besides. She was happy 
with her husband also, and lived on tenns of close friend- 
ship with her step-daughters, who never accused her of the 
slightest unkindness to them, even in later years, when they 
would have been pleased to bring any unfavorable accusa- 
tion against her. But the young mother was soon to be 
deprived of the infant she loved so fondly, for it died of a 
convulsion before it was ten months old. 
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This W:iS, of course, a great sorrow to :\1 ary Beatrice, but 
"he was not permitted to indulge it very long, for before 
the close of the year she had to attend a feast given by 
the lord mayor, and a ball at her own palace. 
[..\.0. [676.J Another princess was born the next year, 
. and this time there was no secret baptism, rrhat cerenlony 
was perfonlled by Dr. 
orth, \laster of Trinity College, 
and the child was named Isabella. She lived to the age 
of five years. 
[A,l). 1677 J The following year the nlarriage between 
the Princess 
lary and the Prince of Orange ,vas solem- 
nized; and it was this union that proved so disastrous to the 
fortunes of the Duchess of York, her husband, her chil- 
dren. 
There was much rejoicing in the household of the Duke 
when a little prince made his appearance. He was 
christened with great ponlp by the Bishop of Durham, and 
no less a person than the king himself, assisted by the 
Prince of Orange, acted as sponsor. Charles bestowed 
his own nanle on his nephew. and created him Duke of 
Cambridge. The little fellow died the following month, 
and was interred, as his sister had been, in the vault of 
l\lary Queen of Scots, at 'Vestminster ..\bbey, 
The duke grieved Blare for the death of this boy than 
he had for any of his children, The Prince of Orange 
wrote a letter of condolence; hut, as he was then plotting 
against his royal father-in-law, and as the death of the little 
prince opened the way to the throne for his wife, it is not 
probable that he was sincere in his expressions of sympa- 
thy. But 
Iary Beatrice was ignorant of this, and when 
she heard that the Princess of Orange ,vas ill she planned 
a visit to her, which, after obtaining the king's consent, she 
undertook, in company with Princess Anne and her lord 
chan1berlain, the Earl of OS50n'. As it was her desire 
'" 
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to ascertain the true state of Princess l\lary's health, and 
to afford her comfort, the duchess travelled incognito, and 
sent a man on before to hire for her a slnall house not far 
fron1 the palace. 1'his was done to secure free intercourse 
alnong the three ladies without any of the fonnality required 
by court etiquette. 
[A,D. 1678,] Although the visit was a flying one, the 
duchess found a stonn gathering around her husband on 
her return which soon compelled him to give up his seat 
aInong the state councillors, His friends advised hin1 to 
retire to the continent with his faInily; but his proud spirit 
revolted frOln any Inove that would have the appearance of 
guilt or cowardice. The king urged hin1 to baffle his ene- 
Inies by returning to the church of England, but he refused 
to act in opposition to his conscience. Then for the sake 
of peace, which the "merry lnonarch" would have pur- 
chased at any cost, Charles advised his brother to go 
abroad before the next session of parlian1ent. James con- 
sented, providing the king would con1n1ancl it in writing, 
but he scorned the idea of running away. The order was 
given in the fonn of an affectionate letter, and on the 
fourth of l\larch the Duke and l)uchess of York elnbarked 
for HoIland, They were not permitted to take their little 
daughter Isabella to share their exile, which was a great 
deprivation to both parents, 
[A, D, 1679,] The king called on the day of their 
departure to bid farewell, and was much affected at part- 
ing with the brother wholn he loved so well, The weather 
was very storn1Y, and wiping the tears fron1 his eyes Charles 
said: "The wind is contrary; you cannot go on board at 
present." 
l\Iary Beatrice, who considered that her husband \Vas 
being sacrified to secure his brother's peace of mind, 
replied with spirit, "What, sir, are you grieved? - you who 
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send us into exile! ()f course we must go, since you have 
ordained it." 
he regretted this speech later, because she 
knew that Charlcs had only yielded to the clalTIOr of her 
enenlles. 
The duke and his wife arrived at the f-Iaglle a week later, 
and ,,"ere receivcd by the Prince of Orange with every 
demonstration of respect. Later they relnoved to Brus- 
sels, where they occupied the house Charles II. hadli,"ed in 
before the restoration. 
In July the Duches:; of .:\Iodena joined her daughter, 
from whom she had been separated for fi \'e years, and the 
two ladies were rejoiced to nleet again, But the Duke and 
Duchess of 'York could not rest contented so long as their 
children were away from them, so they wrote to the king 
entreating hin1 to send them to Brussels, He consented, 
and Princess. \nne, with the infant Princess Isabella, left 
England on the nineteenth of .\.ugust. They had not been 
with their parents lnany days when a messenger, sent by 
the Earl of Sunderland, arrived in Brussels to inform the 
duke of the king's serious illness, James set out at once 
to visit his brother witho
It n1entioning his intention to any 
one but :\Iary Beatrice, and travelled so privately and so 
quickly that his presence in England was not suspected 
until he presented himself at \Yindsor at seven o'clock in 
the 1l10rning, Charles was so !11uch bctter that he was 
up and partly dressed, Fearing that it might injure his 
brother if it were known that he had sent for him, the Duke 
of York knelt and begged his majesty's pardon for com- 
ing before he was recalled, Then all the courtiers flocked 
around the tra,"eller and paid their conlpliments, for James 
wa
 really a favorite. and his presence always commanded 
respect. The king was so delighted to see him thlt he 
declared "nothing should part thenl again." lfowevcr, by 
the end of a fortnight Charles was convinced that his 
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brother could no longer retnain with hinl in safety, but he 
gave pennission for hiln to relnove his fatuily frOln 
Brussels to Scotland. Then the duke went bdck to the 
continent, and was making a farewell visit to the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, in compJ.ny with his wife, his 
children, and the Duchess of :rvlodena, when a Inessage 
arri\'ed froln King Charles recalling then1 all, but directing 
the duke to elubark for the Downs and remain there till 
further orders. Everybody was delighted but the Prince 
of Orange, who had his o\vn reasons for objecting to the 
duke's return; however, he had no voice in the luatter at 
that tilne. Two days later 
Iary Beatrice bade far
\\'ell 
to her mother, who had passed two nlonths with her, and 
enlbarked with her family for England, The voyage was 
very stormy, and the duchess suffered excessi\'ely fro In sea- 
sickness. Party excitelnent ran so high, and the king's 
power was so diminished, that by the time the duke arrived 
at the Downs a messenger infonued hilll that the king had 
changed his nlind about his coming to London, and that 
two frigates were in readiness to convey hinl and his family 
to Leith, in Scotland, where the Duke of Lauderdale had 
been ordered to make arrangements for their reception. 
The duchess was too ill to proceed further by sea, and 
her husband did not dare to take her ashore without a 
written pennission froin the king, so there she lay tossing 
about in the Downs while an express was sent to London, 
Charles was sorry to hear of her n1iserable condition, and 
ordered his brother to bring her to St. J anles's Palace forth- 
with, They were delighted to fÌnd theillsdves safe on terra 
fir/Jul after all they had su1Iered; but they were not yet at 
their journey's end, for the very night of their arrival the 
king assured his brother that he had no power to protect 
him if he persisted in remaining in England. 
A week later two of his friends infonnecl the duke that 
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his majesty desired hiin to withdraw to Scotland for a short 
period, but that his wife and children Inight renlain under 
his care at St, J mnes's Palace. But I\Iary J katrice was 
too devoted a wife to permit her husband to go into exile 
alone; so, although it necessitated separation froin her little 
daughter and a weary journey over roads that were ahnost 
impassable, she ,vent with him. 
Every action of the duke's had been so perverted that 
his great naval victories were attributed to cowardice, and 
e,'ery other, no 11latter how great a benefit it had proved 
to the nation, to a desire for the advancement of popery, 
This being the case, no marks of favor were 
ho\\'n him 
as he advanced towards the North, and the discourtesy of 
the towns that thirteen years before had la ,.ished attentions 
on him pained hiIn excessively. 
!\' a sooner did the royal couple reach the Scottish bor- 
der than everything was changed, and they were nlct "ith 
every mark of affection and respect, Three miles from 
Rerwick the Scotch guards, under the l\[arquis of :\10n- 
trose, were drawn up to welcome them, and a little further 
on two thousand gentlemen on horseback awaited them, 
The duke alighted fronl his carriage to receivc thc com- 
pliments of the lord chancellor, who headed the proces- 
sion; then several of the nobles kisscd his hand, and paid 
the saIne respect to the duchess, who sat in her coach, 
\Yith this numerous escort thcir royal highnesses were 
attended to the house of Lauderdale at Lethington, where, 
with their whole retinue, they were splendidly enter taitled 
until they made their public entry into Edinburgh, 
The people of Scotland were so pleased to ha"e the 
royal family represented in their country that they were 
unwilling to believe any of the calumnies against the duke. 
and looked forward to great prosperity from the establish- 
ment of a court among them. But James desired to lh'e 
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as privately as possible to avoid creating jealousy among 
his enen1ies in England, 
The Countesses of Peterborough and Rosconllnon, as 
several other ladies of high rank \"ho had been with l\lary 
Beatrice since her Inarriage, attended her to Scotland. 
They found Holyrood Abbey, where they Inade their h01ne, 
far less luxurious than any fonner palace they had in- 
habited; but the duchess nlade no complaint, and always 
tried to be cheerful for her husband's sake. 
[
'\.,lJ. 1680,J King Charles had pro111ised his brother 
that he should not renlain long in exile, and he was as 
good as his word. At the beginning of the new year his 
nIajesty entered the council challlber and nlade the as- 
tounding announcement that, as he had derived no benefit 
frOln the absence of his brother, whose rights he knew 
would be disputed at the next Ineeting of parlialnent, he 
had ordered hinl back to London to give hÍ1n an opportu- 
nity of defending himself, 
A great many people were Inuch pleased at this acti
n 
on the part of the king, and even offered thanks for it; but 
the powerful party who were opposed to everything he did, 
and objected to the Duke of York as successor to the 
crown, were very angry, Their leader, Shaftesbury, and 
several other nleIllbers of the house of lords, resigned on 
the spot. Charles declared that "he accepted their resig- 
nation with all his heart." 
The Duke and Duchess of York were rejoiced at their 
recall to England, but they had gained so many friends in 
Scotland that their departure froln there caused a great 
deal of regret. The lords of the council wrote a letter of 
thanks to King Charles for the honor he had clone thenI 
in sending the duke to their country, and praised his wise 
and prudent conduct with nIuch warmth, 
The royal couple returned by water, and were saluted by 
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the guns from the ships and tower as they ascended the ri\'er 
to \YhitehalJ, where the king stood at the gate to recei,'e 
them. T'hey were immediately conducted to the queen's 
apartlnent, and then to their own, where they once n10re 
embraced the little daughter whom they had not seen for 
four 1110nths, That night the city was illun1Ïnated, and two 
days later the city officers called in a body to congratulate 
the duke and his wife on their return. A grand 
upper 
was given by the lord mayor in honor of the royal 
brothers, and the aldermen drank the king's health on their 
knees, and grew so loyal as the wine was s\yallowed that 
they" wished everyone hanged and con
igned to perdition 
who would not serve his 111 a jesty with his life and for- 
tune." 
The duke and duchess established their court at S1. 
J ames's Palace, and gave a series of brilliant balls and 
feasts that increased their popularity considerably, \Jar)' 
Beatrice was so highly respected that even her bitterest 
enen1Ïes could find no excuse for mixing her name with the 
popish plot, of which we ga,Te an account in the last reign. 
But Shaftesbury and his colleagues were not to be 
baffled; they had determined on the ruin of the Duke of 
York, and never rested ,until they had forced the king to 
agree to his banishment once lnore. 'I'hey wanted the sea 
to separate hin1 from England, but Charles con1pron1Ïsed 
in his usual "'ay, and notified his royal highness that he 
was to return to Scotland, The duke was sorely grieved, 
for he belie,'ed that e"en his brother had tu rned against hin1 ; 
and that his banishment to Scotland would be followed up 
by sOInething worse. I Ie \,'as the more con,'incecl of this 
when, in order to protect hin1self against the I11achinations 
of his powerful enemies, he demanded of the king a gen- 
eral pardon, under the great seal, for a'ny offence that lnight 
be charged against him, and his I11ajesty refused, He ga,'c 
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as his reason that it would be injurious to a man of the 
duke's exalted rank to have such a doclll11ent drawn up; 
but J an1es becaI11e so enraged that he swore "that if he 
were pushed to extren1Ïty, and saw hilnself likely to be 
entirely ruined by his enen1Îes, he would throw himself into 
the anns of Louis XIV. for protection." Of course such 
a threat was treasonable, and only to be excused on account 
of excessive indignation, for the duke was burning under 
the sense of wrong and ingratitude froll1 a king and a 
country in whose service he had risked his life so often, 
Poor l\Iary Beatrice was called upon to part \\ ith her little 
Isabel again, and this separation was the last, for the 
n10ther never more beheld her only child, 
The following beautiful lines by the poet I)ryden were 
written to COInn1emorate the elubarkation of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, which occurred on the eighteenth of 
October: - 


"Go, injured hero! while propitious gales, 
Soft as thy consort's breath, inspire thy sails; 
\Vell may she trust her beauties on a flood 
\Vhere thy triumphant fleets so oft have rode, 
Safe on thy breast reclined, her rest be deep, 
Rocked like a 
 ereid by the waves asleep; 
\Vhile happiest dreams her fancy entertain, 
And to Elysian fields convert the main. 
Go, injured hero! while the shores of Tyre 
At thy approach, so silent shall admire; 
\\"ho on thy thunder shall their thoughts employ, 
And greet thy landing with a tr
mbling joy." 


After a stonny voyage of a week, the I)uke and Duchess 
of York arrived on the shores of Scotland, and when they 
J 
observed the joy n1anifested by every class of inhabitants 
at their return, their sad hearts warmed towards the nation 
that were so eager to prove their gratitude and loyalty, 
They travelled th;ough Scotland attended by an ever- 
increasing train of devoted followers, and received at every 
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stopping place the most unbounded hospitality. 
\.t Leith 
they were Inet by a grand procession, headed by the Earl 
of Linlithgow, colonel of hi
 111ajesty's guards, and a regi- 
ment of soldiers, besides nobility and gentry on hor
e- 
back, and a long train of coaches filled with councillors 
and noble ladies and gentlen1cn, As they advanced guns 
fired, bells rang, bonfires were lighted, and crowds assem- 
blcd with shouts of welcome, The city authorities of 
Edinburgh met their royal highnesses at the gate of Holy- 
rood Palace, and the lord provost on his knees presented 
the silver keys of the city to the duke, at the same time 
offering a welcome in the name of all the citizens. 
Holyroocl Palace had been repaired and the royal apart- 
ments refitted for the accOlnny)(lation of the duke and 
duchess, with their retinue; so their hOlne was by no n1eans 
as comfortless as it had been on their former sojourn there, 
The portrait of l\Iary Beatrice had been painted by LeIy 
just before her departure from London; and it ""as the last 
work of that great artist, who died before the cnd of the 
year. 
The duchess was not quite twenty, and at the hcight of 
her beauty, She is represented with her hair falling around 
her head in luxuriant curls; her dress is scarlet \"eh'et, 
embroidered and fringed with gold, cut low at the neck 
and filIed in with soft calnbric, of which Inaterial the 
flowing sleeves are also made. _\ full rich scarf, of royal 
blue fringed with gold and pearls, crosses one shoulder, 
and falls in graceful folds over the lap to the ground. 
The lady is sitting in a garden, and a tree in the back- 
ground is entwined with honey-suckles and roses; her left 
hand rests on the neck of a beautiful white Italian grey- 
hound, 
A brilliant court was established at Holyrood, and 
Iary 
Beatrice succeeded in winning all hearts by her kind and 
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gracious ll1anners, Her religion was unpopular, but she 
intruded it upon no one, and her conduct was admirable, 
Behind the ,Abbey of J r olyrood there was a long avenue 
shaded with stately oaks, where James was in the habit of 
taking his daily exercise. The green strip at the foot of 
the hill is called "the duke's walk" to this very day, 
though all the beautiful trees have been rell1oved, 
l\Iary Deatrice introduced tea-drinking all10ng the Scotch 
ladies, and the fashion soon became general, for she was 
so much admired that it beCaIl1e a pleasure to imitate her. 
She was loyed because she tried to please, and the duke 
was not behind-hand in this respe.ct, His royal highness 
established a bond of good fellowship between the nobles 
and the ll1echanics which added greatly to his popularity, 
It was done in this way: Tennis and golf, both games 
played with clubs and balls, were the favorite alnuselnents 
all10ng the gentry of Scotland in those days, rrhe duke 
enjoyed then1 also, and always selected a mechanic or 
tradesn1an for his partner. Of course this example was 
ilnitated by the courtiers, and thus high and low were 
brought into pleasant contact, His royal highness gen- 
erally played against the Duke of Lauderdale, who was an 
excellent golfer as well as hilnself, One day they agreed 
to stake an unusually large sum of nloney on the galne. 
J ames called a shoemaker named John Paterson to assist 
him, and after a very hard contest defeated his oPP?nent, 
\Yhen Lauderdale paid the three or four hundred gold 
pieces that he had forfeited, his royal highness handed 
them to Paterson, saying: "Through your skilll have WOIl 
the gan1e, and you are, therefore. entitled to the reward of 
the victory." 1'he bonnie Scot was lnore pleased with the 
delicate cOlnplinlent than with the gold. It was n1any suclt 
acts that endeared J alnes to the people aInongst \\'hon1 his. 
lot was cast. \Vhen Lochiel, a bran::
 Highlander, .Ya
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presented at court, the duke received hiIn with m'lrked 
courtesy, and questioned him about his adventures. During 
the conversation he asked to see the chieftain's sword, 
which was delivered into his hands without hesitation. The 
duke tried to draw it frOIn the scabbard, but as it was merely 
a dress-sword, not meant for use, it had become rusty, 
After a second attempt he handed it back to the owner, 
saying: "That his sword was never so difficult to draw 
when the crown wanted its service," Lochiel was so em- 
barrassed that he did not know what reply to Inake, but 
drew the sword and handed it to his royal highness, who 
turning to the courtiers present, said: " You see, my lords, 
Lochiel's sword gives óbedience to no hand but his own! " 
and thereupon knighted the Highlander on the spot. 
The duke arrived in Scotland just after an insurrection, 
when many people lost their 1ives and property; but he 
exerted such an excel1ent influence that peace was soon 
restored, and prisoners liberated whenever they prOInised 
to cry" God save the King!" lIe governed Scotland wel1 
for his brother, and won the love of the populace by al ways 
resorting to the mildest of punishn1ents in opposition to the 
barbarities practiced by Lauderdale. 
During the winter the duchess met with an accident that 
nearly cost her life. She was thro\\'n from her horse, and 
her long riding-habit becOIning entangled in the saddle, she 
was dragged some distance and received se\"eral kicks 
from the terrified animal before she could be rescued, 
Fortunately this occurred on a sandy plain, otherwise she 
J11ust have been killed, As it was, she was taken up co\'ered 
with blood and perfectly insensible, She recovered in 
tiIne, having received no serious iì1 jury, but was obliged to 
give up her favorite al11usement; for her husband, who 
always considered horseback riding dangerous for women, 
exacted a promise that she would never so imperil her life 
agaIn. 
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[A,D. 1681.] The spring brought bad news, for King 
Charles sent a Inessenger to inform his brothcr and sister 
that their little daughter, Isabel, had died at St. J an1cs's 
Palace. This cruel blow only made the banishruent and 
persecution of the duke and duchess harder to bear, and 
J an1es wrote to his brother for pern1Ïssion to take his wife 
to son1e watering-place in England, saying that she needed 
the change, and that the cIilnate of Scotland did not agree 
with her. 
Charles could not grant the requ,est, because he feared 
that the duke's return would be the signal for rebellion; 
but after three or four Inonths' deliberation the favor of 
Princess _\.nne's cOlnpany was granted to her parents, and 
she went to Scotland to join theIn, 
Shortly after her arrival the Duke of York rode in state 
from Holyrood, and opened parlialnent as lord high cOln- 
missioner fron1 his brother, the king. The duchess, Princess 
Anne, and all their ladies were present on that occasion, 
and this was such an unusual sight that some of the old 
fogies considered it highly indecorous, 'I'he Scottish lords 
and chieftains had always settled their debates with dagger 
and sword, and it was in order to a,.oid such stonny scenes 
that the Duke of .Y ork introduced the refining influence of 
women's presence, and the effect was highly satisfactory. 
After the meeting J atnes gave a banquet to the whole par- 
liament, separate tables being laid for the lords and com- 
n10ns, 
The city of Edinburgh returned the compliment with an 
entertainlnent to the Court of Scotland that cost 1110re than 
fourteen hundred pounds sterling, 
After their royal highnesses recovered frOln the shock 
occasioned by the death of their little daughter, life at 
Holyrood became one long scene of gayety and brilliancy. 
There were balls, plays, and masquerades night after night, 
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and lnusical dramas, similar to the opera of the present 
day, in which the Princess Anne and other ladies of quality 
tOOh part. So long as the plays were 1lloraI, l\Iary Beatrice 
honored them with her presence; for she believed that the 
stage ought to be a medium for gi,'ing wholesome instruc- 
tiun to the public, but she would countenance nuthi ng 
coarse or vulgar. 
[..\,1>. 1682,J ,Affairs took such a favorable turn for 
J ames during the following year that he was recalled to 
England, He arri,'ed with the 1 )uchess and Princess 
.Anne at ,\rhitehal1 on the twenty-sixth of 
ray, having been 
escorted up the river by a procession of barges, among 
which was the one containing the king and queen, who had 
gone to welcOlue them, In the evening the city of London 
was illuminated, and the rejoicing on account of the ban- 
ished duke's return was universa1. 
[A.,}),1684-.J St. Janles's Palace again becan1e the hOine 
of the royal pair, where they had a little daughter born in 
,August, but it died within a few weeks, Two years later, so 
firm had the duke's position become, that he was once more 
offered the post of lord admiral, ,,,hich he eagerly accepted. 
!Juring the period of peace and national prosperity, that 
preceded the death of Charles II., Princess Anne n1arried 
Prince George of Denlnark, but relnainecl with her parents 
for awhile, 
[
\,D, 1685.J 
\ plan to banish the Duke of York once 
lnore had just been set on foot when I
ing Charles died, 
and made way for him to mount the throne as James II. 
1vlary Beatrice felt so grieved at the death of her brother- 
in-law that she could not rejoice at her own ad\'ancement; 
for Charles had been uniformly kind and amiable towards 
her, and she knew that she had lost a friend when he 
died, 
Complinlents and congratulations were showered upon 
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the new king fronl all sides, and on the first Sunday after 
his accession he was prayed for frOln every pulpit in the 
Inetropolis. I
ing J alnes began his reign with sonle ,'ery 
necessary refonns; he forbade drinking and swearing 
arnong others, and expressed his entire disapprobation of 
duelling, which he declared was no Inark of courage. 
The queen's health was not good at this tiIue, and she 
became so pale that in spite of her religious scruples her 
husband advised her to rouge, as other court ladies did, 
and she complied, The first time Father Seraphin, a 
monk, saw her so disfigured he expressed his surprise, and 
she eXplained that she had resorted to pain t to conceal her 
palor, whereupon the tnonk replied, bluntly: "l\Iadame, 
I would rather see your Ina jesty yellow or even green than 
rouged. " 
The twenty-third of April, St. George's day, was appointed 
for the coronation of the king and queen, The crown 
jewels had all been stolen by the Roundheads during the 
ci,.il wars, so everything had to be supplied for the new 
queen, and the crown that was Iuade specially for her was 
yalued at one hundred and eleven thousand nine hundred 
pounds. 
On the Thursday previous to the coronation, the king 
washed the feet of fifty-two poor men, that number corre- 
sponding with his age. On the appointed clay the queen, 
who had slept at St. J alnes's Palace, perfonned her devo- 
tions as usual, and was then attired by her women in a 
royal robe of purple ,.e1\'et, bordered with ermine, and 
looped with cords and tassels of pearls. Her tight-fitting 
frock underneath was of.. rich white and silver brocade, orna- 
Inented with pearls ancl precious stones, On her head was 
a cap of purple velvet, turned up with ermine and edged 
with a band of gold, set with large diamonds, . As soon as 
her toilet was cOlnpleted, the queen was carried in her chair 
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to \Vesttninster, where she rested in a private room until 
the king and all those who were to take part in the cere- 
Inony had assembled. 
'Vhen everything was ready, her Inajesty entered \Vest- 
minster Hall, a
tended by her lord chamberlain, her othcr 
officers and ladies; the king entered at the saIne time by 
another door with his attendants, and the royal pair took 
their seats under separate canopies at the upper end of the 
hall. 
After the king's regalia had been delÏ\.ered to him with 
the usual fOrInalities, each article was placed on a table 
covered with rich tapestry, Then the queen recei,-ed the 
crown, sceptre, and ivory rod with the dove, which were 
likewise deposited on the table, and subsequently dis- 
tributed by the lord great chamberlain to the noblenlcn 
appointed to carry theIn, These noblen1en walked first in 
the procession. then followed the queen, between the 
Bishops of London and \\Tinchester, under a rich canopy, 
supported by sixteen barons. Four noble ladies carried 
her majesty's train, and eight bed-chalnber women fol- 
lowed, The king's procession came next, and all pro- 
ceeded in solenln state through a passage nlade by a double 
line of horse and foot guards to the abbey, The path was 
thickl y strewn with fresh flowers by six young ladies, 
dressed in pointed bod ices, with full brocaded skirts, looped 
back over rich petticoats. They wore hoods, gloves, and 
deep ruffles falling frOln the elbow. Trumpets were blown, 
drums beat a march, and the choir sang the well-known 
anthem, " 0 Lord, grant the king a long life! " etc., all the 
way to the church. 
It required several hours for all the ceremonies of the 
coronation to be performed, and the devotion of thc queen 
in following the prayers and ma1..ing the responses was ob- 
served by all present, King J alnes had besto" ed a great 
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deal of pains on his wife's regalia, but none on his own, so 
the crown that had been Inade for Charles I I. was used for 
him, though it did not fit at all. The heads of the two 
brothers were as different as their characters, and it was 
regarded as an OIllinous sign that the crown could not be 
Inade to stay on J aBles's head. 
The queen perfonned a noble deed of charity on that day 
that brought the blessings of thousands upon her heatl. 
She released all prisoners \\"ho were in jail for sll1all debts, 
and herself paid every sum not exceeding five pounds. 
No ,,"onder that the air rang with cries of " Long live 
Queen 
lary ! " 
\Yhen the cerelnonies at the abbey were concluded, the 
procession returned to \Yestulinster Hall, and their lna- 
jesties rested in private rooms until all the cOlnpany had 
taken their places at seven long tables which were laid for 
the banquet, Then the king, preceded by his great state 
officers, entered with the crown on his head. and the sceptre 
and orb in either hand, and seated hinlself in his chair of 
state at the head of the royal table, The queen did the 
saIne, her place being at the king's left hand. 1\10st of the 
ancient ceremonies of coronation banquets were revived 
that day, and some of them are so curious that they will 
bear recounting, Certain lords went to the kitchen to 
receive the dishes and present then1 to their Ina jesties, 
which was done in this way: The master of the horse called 
for a dish of meat, wiped the cover and the dish carefully, 
tasted the contents, and then ordered it to be conveyed to 
the royal table, he preceding the first course on horseback 
the full length of the hall, followed by a train of the prin- 
cipal officers of the household, Thirty-two dishes were 
brought up by the Knights of the Bath, and a number of 
others by private gentlelnen, \Yhen the dinner was placed 
on the table, the lord cbmnberlain, carvers, cupbearers, and 
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as
istants went to the king's cupboard and washed; then 
the great basin was brought for the king to wash his hands. 
Before doing so he delivered his sceptre to a nobleman 
appointed to hold it, and the orb to the Bishop of Bath. 
The queen washcd also, but she used only a wet napkin 
presented by the Earl of I >evonshire on his knees. Grace 
was said, and their majcsties sat down to the dinner, which 
consisted of a thousand dishe
; among them \\ ere many 
Scotch dainties which relninded the king and queen of 
the hospitalities they had received in the North. 
Before the second course Sir Charles Dymoke rode into 
the hall un a splendid white horse, preceded by tnllnpeters, 
and attended by two gentlen1cn, one bearing his lance, the 
other his target. He was dressed in white annor, and wore 
a red, white, and blue plume in his helmet. He was brought 
up to the royal table, where the herald proclailned his chal- 
lenge, and the champion threw down the gauntlet, This 
was repeated three times, when the king drank from a gold 
cup which he presented to his cham pion, who then rode 
out of the hall. Several lords presented wine to the king 
on their knees, each one receiving the silver or gold cup 
his majesty drank out of for a present. 
\Vhen the dinner was ended grace was said, the washing 
of hands was repeated with the same ceremony as before, 
and their majesties withdrew, In the retiring-rooln they 
delivered their regalia to the Dean of \Vestminster, whose 
duty it was to keep such valuables under lock and key, 
One of King J alnes's first acts after he ascended the 
throne was to release several thousand Roman Catholics 
and members of other churches who had been ilnprisoned 
for refusing to worship according to the prescribed laws of 
England, He also put a stop to the practice that had been 
permitted for many years of people informing against one 
another about their religious beliefs. As this was often 
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resorted to Inerely to gratify some personal spite, and had 
been the means of bringing many an innocent person to 
the stake, King J atnes did well to abolish it; but he was 
fighting the prejudices of the people, and could more easily 
haye taken an impregnable fortress, as he soon found to his 
cost. 
Iany of his subjects were offended at the display 
J atnes Inade of his own religion, particularly when he 
opened a Catholic chapel at \Vhitehall, and insisted on 
going there in state with his wife, attended by the high 
officers of their household, to receive the sacran1ent. His 
lord treasurer, the Earl of Rochester, pretended to be ill as 
an excuse for absenting himself, The Dukes of Norfolk 
and Somerset openly refused to attend. It was the duty 
of Lord Godolphin, the queen's chatnberlain, to lead her 
n1a jesty by the hand to her place in the chapel, and to the 
altar when she chose to receive the sacratnent. Although 
a Protestant, the chan1berlain was so charmed with her 
majesty's beauty and graceful 111anners that he would not 
forego his privilege. 
King James sUlninoned parliament in Tune because the 
Duke of Argyle raised a rebellion in Scotland, while 1\10n- 
Inouth did the saIne in England, and funds were required 
to suppress both, 1\10nmouth had always been one of 
J ames's bitterest and 1110st dangerous enemies, because he 
thought he had a clait11 to the throne; he therefore issued 
a proclan1ation, denouncing the king" as a usurper, a t11ur- 
derer, a traitor, and a tyrant." He accused J alnes of 
burning the city of London, of murdering Godfrey, - both 
events are treated of in the last reign, - of cutting the 
throat of Essex, and of poisoning his brother, Charles I I, 
He raised an army of ten thousand t11en, and received so 
much encouragement at Taunton that he proclaimed him- 
self king, and set a price on the head of "the usurper, 
J ames, Duke of York." 
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Such prompt and active Ineasures were taken by thc royal 
party that both .\rgyle and ßlonmouth were defcated and 
captured, 'The latter implored the king for mercy, and 
succeeded in obtaining a pri,'ate interview. James had for- 
given this bold l11an for l11any personal offences when he 
was Duke of York, but now his position "as altered. He 
was King of England, and could not find it in his con- 
science to pardon an offender who had plunged his realm 
into cidl war, and sacrificed the lives of three thousand of 
his subjects, Story, the orator, was taken prisoner for 
assisting :\[ollmouth with his exciting speeches, that went 
far towards raising the popular indignation against the 
sovereign, 
"'hen summoned to appear before the council he looked 
so haggard, neglected, and dirty that King J anles e)..- 
claimed, "Is that a l11an, or what is it?" On being in- 
formed that it was the rebel Story, his Inajesty replied: 

. Oh, Story; I remell1ber him - a rare fellow, indeed," 
Then turning towards him. the king asked: "Pray, Story, 
you were in l\lonn10uth's anny in the west, were you not? " 
" Yes, an 't please your l11ajesty," 
"Pray. you were a cOlnmissary there, were you not?" 
asked the king, 
" Yes, an 't please your Ina jesty," 
" And you 111ade a speech before great crowds of people, 
did you not?" was the next question, 
" Yes, an 't please your majesty," answered Story, 
" Pray, if you have not forgot what you said, let us ha"e 
a taste of your fine speech, some specinlen of the flowers 
of your rhetoric." 
"I told them, an 't please your majesty, that it was you 
,\ ho fired the city of London;' boldlv answered Story, 
" A rare rogu
, upon n1Y word," e;clainlecl J anIes; "and, 
pray, ,,,hat else did you tell theln? " 
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" I told theIn, an 't please your majesty, that you poisonec1 
your brother," 
" Impudence in the utmost heigh t of it! " said the king. 
" Pray, let us have something further, if your Ineinory serves 
you. " 
" I further told theIn," continued Story, " that your IDa j- 
esty appeared to be fully determined to make the nation 
both papists and slaves." 
The king had heard enough, and no doubt wondered at 
the audacity of a Inan \\ ho dared to accuse him to his face 
of crimes that his very soul would have revolted at. But 
with remarkable cJelnency his Inajesty added: "To all this 
I doubt not but a thousand other villanous things were 
added, But what would you say, Story, if after all this I 
were to grant your life? ,- 
He answered, "That he would pray for his Inajesty as 
long as he lived." 
Thereupon he was freely pardoned, but l\Iomnouth and 
Argyle were executed, 
I'his \7ictory of King J ames's would have increased his 
popularity and made him extremely powerful, had it not 
been for the cruel deeds that resulted froB1 it. But Colonel 
Kirke and Chief-Justice Jeffreys were two barbarians, who 
caused the execution of thousands, whether innocent or 
guilty; going from one town to another whence 1\lonmouth 
had gathered his forces, and committing most unheard-of 
cruelties. .. 
Such deeds, added to the mistake J alnes made in attempt- 
ing to have everything his o\\'n way, regardless of the will 
of parliament, led to his ruin and downfall. Popular in- 
dignation was aroused against all ROlnan Catholics, King 
J ames included, when Louis XIV. revoked the edict of 
Nantes. This was a law that had been Inade by IIenry IV., 
granting the free exercise of religion to all Protestants, and 
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when it was withdrawn, of course, persecutions followed. 
The result was that nearly fifty thousand Protestants sought 
refuge in England, and King J ames treated theIn with a 
great deal of consideration. 
[A,D, 1687.] 'fhe queen spent pan of the spring of 
1687 at Richmond Palaëe, while J anles visited his camp at 
Ilounslow; but her health was so poor that she ,,,as ordered 
by her physicians to take a course of treatment at Bath, 
and while there news of her Blother's death reached her. 
This was a sad bereavement, and one from which 
Iary 
Beatrice did not soon recover. It opened a correspondence 
between her and the Prince of Orange, who, while express- 
ing affectionate spnpathy, was secretly plotting for the 
oyerthrow of his royal father-in-law. "l'he king was very 
nluch under the influence of Sunderland, and of the Jesuit, 
Father Petre, both bad advisers; but he was also on terms 
of intimacy with \Villiam Penn, the founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania. This high-n1Înded Quaker entered the king's 
presence one day, shortly after he ascended the throne, 
with his hat on his head. James imnlediately ren10ved his, 
whereupon Penn said: "Friend James, why dost thou un- 
cover thy head? " The king replied with a smile: "Be- 
cause it is the fashion here for only one man to wear his 
hat, " 
Penn was sent to Iiolland to persuade \Villiam, Prince 
of Orange, to concur with the king in trying to do away with 
those laws that interfered with religious privileges in Eng- 
land, but met with no success, either with him or his wife, 
l\Iary. 
[A.D. 1688.] Queen 
Iary Beatrice had a little son born 
at St. J alnes's Palace in 1688, and there was great rejoicing 
among the king's friends when the infant prince appeared, 
which was echoed in Edinburgh, 
The royal father felt so happy at the birth of his son that, 
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In an eyil hour, he granted forgiveness to Nathaniel Hook, 
who had been the J )uke of l\IonrRouth's chaplain, This 
n1an became one of the tools of \Villian1 of Orange, and 
acted as a spy on the actions of the sovereign \\"ho had 
shown him such lnercy, 
A grand display of fireworks took place in honor of the 
prince's birth when he was a few weeks old, and the royal 
couple were present at the palace window to witness it. 

lary Beatrice was gratified by a letter of congratulation 
sent by the pope on the birth of her son, because his holi- 
ness had never been friendly since she lnarried without his 
consent, nor was he now, as we shaH see. 
The persons who were anything but pleased at tIle little 
fellow's appearance in the world were \ViHian1 of Orange 
and his wife, because both felt that he \Vas in their way as 
heir to the crown. 
One of 'Yillialn's agents was discovered at Ronle in 
secret correspondence with the pope's secretary, Count 
Cassoni, He \Vas disguised as a peddler of artificial fruit, 
which, on being opened, were found to contain slips of paper, 
written in cypher, that disclosed a plan for the destruction 
of the king and the little prince. 'Yilliam of Orange was 
at the bottom of the conspiracy, and intended to carry out 
his purpose in this way: The pope was to supply funds to 
be used by the Prince of Orange for the invasion of Eng- 
land, which coming fronl such a source would not be 
suspected. _\.11 this was disclosed by the slips of paper 
contained in the fruit, and reached the ears of King J anles 
hirllself, 
The royal infant was so very ill when he was about two 
n10nths old that it was thought each 1110ment would be his 
last; however, he was provided with a good healthy nurse 
and got well, n1uch to the delight of his parents, and the 
disgust of those whose interest it was to wish hiln out of the 
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way, Then the king and queen with their household re- 
moved to 'Vhitehal1, and soon after her majesty's birthday 
was observed with the usual ceremonies and rejoicings. 
l\Iary Beatrice kept up a regular correspondence with the. 
Prince of Orange, with whom she had always been on the 
most loving terms, and did not know what to n1ake of the 
news that caIne to her about this time. I t was that the 
Dutch fleet was hovering off the coast of England, ready at 
a moment's notice to make an attack, The queen could 
not believe such horrible tidings, and wrote her daughter: 
" That it was reported the Prince of Orange was cOIning 
over with an anny, and that her highness would accompany 
hin); but she never would believe her capable of turning 
against a good father, who, she believed, had always loyed 
her the best of all his children." It was, nevertheless, true, 
and the storm that \Vas to drive ICing James frml1 the throne 
was gathering darkly and surely. J ames had c01111nitted 
son1e grave mistakes as a ruler, as a politician, as a theolo- 
gian, and gladly would he have Inade amends, but it was 
too late. The King of France offered assistance, but with 
all his' faults J alnes loved his country too well to allow a 
foreign army to come to his rescue. ] Ie preferred other 
Jueasures, whereby he hoped and fondly expected to avert 
the horrors of civil war. But his enemies were in his very 
household, and treachery surrounded hiln on all sides, 
The men who breakfasted with hirn in the Inorning, and 
pretended to be Inost loyal, deserted hiln before night. 
'Yhen he ought to have gone in person to repel the attacks 
of the Dutch fleet, he was persuaded by traitors to stay and 
defend the n1etropolis, \Yhen at last he did go he was so 
ill, so broken down, both in mind and body as to be utterly 
unfit for exertion of any kind. His confidential councillors 
went over to the enemy, and as the Prince of Orange ad- 
vanced with his forces, J allies retreated towarù
 London, 
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paralyzed by the treachery that was daily brought to 1ight. 
But the Inost heartrending blow of all awaited him on his 
return to the metropolis, for the first news he heard was 
that Princess ...\nne had deserted him. "God help me!" 
he exclailned, bursting into tears, " :1\1 Y own children have 
forsaken nle in 111Y distress," \Vhen he entered the palace 
he added in the bitterness of his grief, " Oh, if n1Ïne ene- 
Inies only had cursed 11le, I could have borne it ! " 
N ow. the unfortunate king's anxiety was for the faithful 
wife who had a\vaited his return in fear and trelnbling, and 
the innocen t baby whose life the fond father feared was in 
danger, The valiant J anles Stuart of former years no 
longer existed; for he would not have submitted to the ad- 
vance of a foe without offering desperate resistance, nor 
would he have abandoned his country at a U10ment when 
she needed his services. 
rrhe heart-broken King J all1es summoned his council, 
asked their advice, and appealed to their loyalty, They 
told hiln " he had no one to blanle but himself," but offered 
no comfort or assistance. Indignation at the base treat- 
Jnent of those who ought to have stood by hinl in his ad- 
versity and grief, at the thought of the strait to which his 
own bad n1anagement had brought hÏ1nself and his dear 
ones, had turned poor King J alnes's Inind 
 he could no 
longer protect his reahn, for he was not in a condition to 
decide clearly on any subject. His entire attention was 
now turned towards the only two beings who were left him 
in the world, - his wife and baby; and those he was deter- 
mined to save though he should forfeit his own life. 
It so happened that two Frenchlnen, nauled Count de 
Lauzun and his friend St. Victor, had becolne so interested 
in King James and the state of affairs in England that they 
had offered their services to the distressed sovereign, To 
these two gentlenlen J anlCS resolved to intrust the care of 
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his wife and child, and they eagerly consented to undertake 
the dangerous task of conveying theln to France. They 
met the king and decided upon a plan so secretly that it 
was not suspected by anyone. St. Victor went to Graves- 
end and hired two yachts, - one in the name of an Italian 
lady about to return to her own country, the other in that 
of Count Lauzun, 
DeceInber 9 was the day appointed for the queen to 
leave London, rt was Sunday, but some of the advanced 
troops of the prince's anny, who had dispersed in different 
parts of the city, began the day by burning Catholic houses 
and chapels, and creating a tlunult that terrified the peace- 
ful citizens, while tidings of other dreadful occurrences 
caIne frOIn all parts of the kingdonl. \Vhen night ap
 
proached the queen ilnplored her husband to allow her to 
renlain and share his peril, but he assured her that he would 
follow her within twenty-four hours, and that it was neces- 
sary for the safety of their child that she should precede 
hinl. At ten o'clock their majesties \vent to bed, and when 
all was dark and quiet in the palace they got up and began 
preparations for departure, Shortly after midnight St, 
Victor ascended a secret staircase to the king's apartment, 
He was dressed like a COml1l0n sailor, though he was well- 
anned underneath his coarse attire, and brought a disguise 
for the queen, Lady Strickland was in waiting that night, 
and assisted her lnajesty until two' o'clock, when all who 
were to share thè journey Jnet in the apartnlent of 1\1adaIne 
Labadie, where the prince had been carried secretly SOlne 
tinle before. 
Turning to the count, King James said: "I confide Iny 
queen and son to your care; all n1ust be hazarded to con- 
vey them with the utlnost speed tu France," Reserving a 
silence that was more eloquent than words, the queen gave 
her husband a parting look, then crossed the grand hall, 
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and stole softly down the back-stairs with St. Victor, \\'ho 
had possessed himself of the keys, 'The two nurses fol- 
lowed close behind with the sleeping infant. A coach that 
St. Victor had borrowed from an Italian friend, without 
telling hinl to what use it was to be employed, stood at the 
gate. The queen, Count de Lauzun, and the two nurses 
with the baby entered, while St. Victor took his seat beside 
the coachn1an, and l\Iary Beatrice left \Vhitehall never to 
return, The coach had to pass six sentinels, who called 
out, "\Vho goes there?" Each tilne St. Victor replied 
boldly, " A friend," and, showing the keys, was pern1Ïtted to 
pass without opposition. A,t \Vestminster the fugitives 
entered a boat in which S1. Victor had crossed on several 
previous nights with his gun and a basket of cold provisions 
to n1ake believe that he was a sportsman and thus avoid 
suspicion. But this particular night was so stormy, and the 
rain poured in such torrents, that the boatlnan must have 
known no unimportant errand would tempt a woman with 
an infant six Inonths old to nlake so dangerous a trip, for the 
river had swollen, and the wind was blowing violently. 
\Vhen the travellers reached the opposite bank, which was 
at last accomplished after a great deal of difficulty, St. 
\Tictor looked anxiously around for the carriage that ought 
to have stood in waiting as he had arranged; but l\Ionsieur 
Dusions, one of her n1ajesty's pages, appeared proll1ptly at 
a call, and said that it \
as still at the inn, St. Victor ran 
to fetch it, leaving De Lauzun to protect the queen, who 
stood for shelter under the walls of the old church at Laln- 
beth, with her infant clasped close to her breast, dreading 
lest he should wake and betray her presence by his cries. 
But the little prince behaved well throughout the journey, 
happily unconscious of the danger to which he was ex- 
posed. 1Ieanwhile S1. Victor, at the inn-yard had excited 
some curiosity by his agitated nlanner, and his foreign 
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accent, which prompted a man on watch to start out with his 
lantern to reconnoitre. Seeing that he directed his steps 
straight to where the queen was waiting, S1. Victor hastened 
with all speed to the other side of the way, and then put 
himself in the man's path as though by accident, awkwardly 
pretended to be trying to clear the road, when the two came 
in contact and went rolling over in the mud together. The 
Frenchman was profuse in his apologies, which mollified 
the other man, who returned to the inn to relight his lantern 
and wash off the Inud. This gave the qut:en and her party 
time to proceed, and before they had cleared three miles 
they were met by one of her majesty's equerries, who, by the 
king's thoughtfulness, had been sent with a fresh horse and 
a pair of boots for St. Victor, of which he was sorely in need 
by that time, \Vhen the queen reached Gravesend a little 
boat conveyed her to the yacht, that wa
 filled with friends 
who had preceded her from London, and were detennined 
to share her exile, An10ng theln were Lord and Lady 
Powis, ,Anna l\lontecuculi, ,\"ho had gone to England with 
l\Iary Beatrice when she married; Father Gi,'erlai, the 
queen's confessor; \Yillian1 \Valgrave, her physician; 
Iar- 
quis l\Iontecuculi, Lord and Lady O'Brien Clare, 
Ies- 
dames Labadie and Strickland, and two pages. These had 
gone down the Thalnes, consequentl y had made the passage 
in less tin1e than the royal party had required. 
The captain of the yacht had not the slightest suspicion 
of the rank of the Italian washerwoman, so anxiously 
a waited, who elnbarked with a bundle of clothes under her 
arm, in which her little prince was safely ensconced, The 
queen was always ill at sea, but heretofore she had been 
provided with all the cOlnforts her husband could cle\'be, 
as well as the pleasure of his presence. It was very differ- 
ent now, when not daring to encounter the Dutch Inen-of- 
war, she was forced to cross the channel ill an ordinary 
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packet, deprived of common necessaries; for none of the 
functionaries thought it necessary to pay attention to a poor 
washerwoman. 
As soon as she boarded the vessel the queen went below 
to avoid observation, while MadaIne Labadie, who knew 
Grey, the captain, engaged him in conversation until the 
sails were hoisted and the yacht well under way. King 
J aInes had ordered De Lauzun, in case the captain dis- 
covered the fugitives or betrayed any intention to put his 
wife and son into the hands of the Dutch, to shoot him dead. 
The count stationed hitnself in a position to keep strict 
watch over every motion of the captain's, detennined to act 
promptly in case of need; but that officer steered his course 
safely through a fleet of fifty Dutch ships, and landed his 
passengers at Calais, as ignorant of the queen's presence as 
when he left the English coast. 
Sixteen years before 1\Iary of :i\Iodena had elnbarked on 
a royal yacht attended by her mother and a train of noble- 
men desirous of doing her honor; now she landed at the 
saIne port, a forlorn fugitive, disguised as a peasant, to seek 
refuge from the storm that had driven her from a throne. 
I t would be hard to decide at which period she was luore 
an object, of sympathy, if we recall the reluctance \"ith 
which she left her convent hOine to unite her destinies with 
those of a man whOln she had never seen, and behold her 
now, deprived of her regal state, it is true, but possessing 
a husband who has won her heart, and a dear little baby, 
who is her idol and his. 
rrhe governor of Calais wished to show 1\Iary Beatrice 
the honors due a queen of Great Britain, but she declined, 
and took up her residence at a private house to await the 
arrival of her husband, whom she expected to follow her 
in a few hours. But the governor sent everything to her 
house that the queen needed for cOinfort, and fired a royal 
salute at h,-r departure, 
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300n after landing at Calais, l\Iary neatrice wrote a pa- 
thetic letter to Louis Xl V" asking his protection for herself 
and son. He replied by sending his first equerry with the 
royal carriages to attend the queen and her suite to Paris, 
and ordered that every honor due her rank should be shown 
the royal lady en route. 
The king did not join his wife as he had promised, and 
she could receive no reliable intelligence as to his fate, 
Her heart was torn with conflicting rU1110rs, and she spent 
her days in tears at a convent at Boulogne, to which place 
she had removed, 
[A.D. 1689.J It was not until the nineteenth of J anu- 
ary that the queen knew the sad truth, Then she heard 
frOl11 the vice-achniral of England, who had arrived at Calais, 
that the king had set out on his journey, when he was 
arrested by order of the Prince of Orange and taken back 
under strict guard. Overcome with despair, the queen de- 
cided to send her son on to Paris, and return to London to 
share her husband's peril. But her faithful attendants dis- 
suaded her fron1 a course that could only haye increased 
the king's trouble without rendering hiln the least sen'ice, 
and urged her to be guided by the directions he had 
given her at parting. rrhat very day King Louis's equerry 
arrived with letters and lnessages fron1 his majesty and a 
noble escort to convey the queen, with her attendants, to the 
Castle of St. Germain, which had been put in readiness for 
their reception. So anxious were the faithful follo,,"ers of 
l\f ary Beatrice to relnove her from the coast, where she 
might at any InOlnent be telnpted by some favorable oppor- 
tunity to return to England. that they entreated her to 
accept the invitation of the King of France at once. 
She yielded, and left Boulogne the next day, On arri\"- 
ing at :\Iontrieul a report reached the royal party that King 
J anles was still at \Vhitehall. 
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N ow we l1lust go back and see what really happened to 
J aInes after his wife's departure. He wandered about in 
a state of nervous agitation until St. \Tictor returned frOtn 
Gravesend with the announceinent that the queen had 
en1barked safely, and he had seen the yacht well on her 
course. Then his ilIa jesty brightened up, although there 
was not an hour but news reached hinl of the advance of 
his eneiny's troops. Having SUnl1110necl his council to nleet 
at ten the next n10rning, the king went to beel as usual, 
without any intention of being present. 
At Inidnight he arose, disguised himself in a black wig, 
and shabby, plain clothes, and attended by Sir Edward 
Hales, descended by a private staircase to the garden and 
proceeded as the queen had done two nights before, He 
crossed the Thames in a little row-boat to Vauxhall, and 
when in the Iniddle of the river threw in the great seal 
that he had taken from Whitehall. This is an unaccount- 
able proceeding, because he evidently Ineant to make use 
of the seal after he got to France, and he Inust have 
changed his mind very suddenly, On arriving at Fever- 
shaIn after travelling all night, Sir Ed ward Hales sent his 
servant to the post-office, and as his residence was in that 
neighborhood, his livery was iinmediately known. A gang 
of ruffians who had fonned themselves into an association 
to prevent the flight of Roman Catholics to France, dogged 
the man's footsteps to the river side, where they discovered 
that Sir Edward had taken refuge on a custom-house boat. 
At eleven o'clock that night fifty of the gang, armed with 
swords and pistols, boarded the boat, rushed into the cabin 
, 
seized the king and his cOinpanion, Perceiving that his 
Inajesty was not recognized, Sir Edward took Ames, the 
leader of the ruffians aside, put fifty guineas in his hand . 
and promised a hundred nlore if he would allow theln to 
escape. The man took the Inoney and said he would go 
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ashore to make arrangements for them, but advised thenl 
to hand oyer all their valuables to his h..(;eping, because he 
could not answer for the conduct of his men while he was 
gone. The king gave hiln three hundred guineas and his 
watch, but contri,-ed to conceal his coronation ring and 
three diamond pins that belonged to the queen. As soon 
as the tide rose in the n10rning the gang, who had l11istaken 
J ames for Father Petre, rowed the boat to shore, and put- 
ting their two prisoners in a carriage, drove thel11 to an inn 
an1Ïdst the shouts and yells of a l110b that had assembled 
there. Suddenly a scanlan in the crowd who had seryed 
under J anles recognized him, and bursting out into tears, 
knelt and begged to kiss his hand, The king was touched 
at this proof of devotion and wept, while the ruffians who 
had robbed and insulted him fell on their knees and sued 
for pardon. Then returning his luajesty's sword and 
jewels, the seanlen who were present declared" that not a 
hair of his head should be touched." Even then, had the 
king been in a proper state of n1Ïnd, sOlnething nlight haye 
been done for his cause, surrounded as he was at that instant 
by a band of loyal subjects; but he was mentally exhausted, 
and he began to talk in a wild, incoherent manner, until an 
alarming fit of nose-bleed left him in a helpless condition. 
For two whole days nobody in London knew of King James's 
whereabouts, until a Kentish peasant presented hilnself at 
the council chamber with a letter frOll1 his Inajesty, stating 
his condition and demanding assistance. Some of the lords 
were for treating the letter with silent contempt, but they 
were overruled, and an escort was despatched to bring his 
majesty back to \\"hitehall. He was recei\Ted with e\-ery 
demonstration of loyalty, and might have raised a powerful 
army to repel his foes, but his day had gone by; he couìd 
only weep and bemoan his sad fate, constantly repeating: 
"God help me, whom can I trust? I\Iy own children have 
forsaken Ine ! " 
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The king had been in London less than a week "'hen he 
was ruddy awakened at two o'clock one cold. storm)' 
nlorning by three lords, \"ho had openly ayo,,'cd thelnseh-es 
his encmies. They came with an order from the Prince of 
Orange for hilll to leave \Yhitehall before ten o'clock and 
proceed to Rochester. He lnade the journey attended by 
a ])utch guard, who had orders fron1 their prince to giye 
their prisoner a chance to escape. 
Accordingly the back door of the house at Rochester 
was purposely left unguarded, and between tweh-e and onc 
on the n10rning of December 23, the king attended by 
two faithful con1panions. nlade his way to the ri\Ter and 
was rowed down to Sheerness, where, boarding a fishing- 
boat, he was landed on Christlnas clay at a village near 
}
ou]ogne. 
The queen was at Beauvais when she heard of her hus- 
band's arriyal on French soil, and forgetting all her luis- 
fortunes in this welcOlne news she raised her eyes to 
IIeaven and exclain1ed: "Then I an1 happy," and prayed 
aloud in the fulness of her heart. 
It was on the twenty-eighth of Decelnber that l\fary 
Beatrice approached St. Gennain. King Louis XIV, had 
adyanced with his son and brother to a village at the 
foot of the hill on which stood the castle to a\vait his 
royal guests, IIis cayalcade consisted of a hundred 
coaches,and all the noble ladies and gentlemen who attended 
hiln were dressed in magnificent attire. \Yhen the queen 
drew near with her party, Louis left his coach and went 
forward to greet her, IEs officers stopped the first carriage, 
supposing it to contain her nlajesty, but the occupants 
proved to be the little prince with his governess and his 
nurses, All alighted out of respect to the king, who took 
the baby in his arms, hugged and kissed hin1 tenderly, and 
promised to cherish and protect the unconscious child. 
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1\lean\\'hile l\lary Beatrice had left her carriage and walked 
towards his nlajcsty, who saluted her affectionately. After 
a great Inany cOluplimentary speeches on both sides, the 
king presented the llauphin, as his son was styled, and 
monsieur his brother, then the four royal personages got 
into his majesty's coach and were driven to the Palace of 
St. Germain, which was to be the future hOlne of 11arr 
Beatrice. They alighted at the inner court, where, after 
placing everything at the queen's c0l11mand, Louis led her 
to the apartlnents that had been newly-fitted up for the 
Prince of 'Vales. Such an affectionate welcome brought 
tears to the eyes of l\1ary Beatrice, ,..ho began to feel that 
she now needed nothing but the arrIval of her beloved hus- 
band to fill her heart with peace, 
St. Germain Palace had been gorgeously fitted up for 
Queen ì\[ary Beatrice, and contained e,'ery article of luxury 
that she could possibly desire. On her toilet table stood 
a casket of exquisite workmanship, of \\"hich Tourolle, the 
king's upholsterer presented her the key with rather a sig- 
nificent air, This she observed; but her mind was so oc- 
cupied that she did not remember to open the casket until 
the next day, when she beheld six thousand bright, shin- 
ing louis,d'ors which the generous King Louis had placed 
there for her use, 
I n the l110rning Louis and the dauphin sent to make in- 
quiries about their guests, and at six in the evenino- tnev 
h .- 
paid her majesty a visit, attended bv :\fonsieur and the Duc 
de Chartres, She was in bed, feeling ill from the anxiety 
and fatigue she had undergone, but that did not prevent 
her receiving the royal guests. Queens were not allowed 
ar:y privacy in those days, sick or well, and her majesty's 
chalnber was soon crowded with the courtiers who had fol- 
lowed their sovereign, while he and the dauphin sat on the 
bed and chatted quite merrily. In about half an hour King 
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J anles's arrival was announced, and Louis went out to 11lcet 
hinI. J anles bowed low as his kin
Jnan advanced, but 
Louis took hinl in his anns and embraced hilll wannly 
three our four tilnes, Then the two kings conversed in a 
low tone for fifteen 111inutes, after which Inonsieur and the 
dauphin were presented to J alnes, who was then conducted 
to his wife's rOOIl1. As they entered, Louis said, playfully: 
"::\Iadalne, I bring a gentleman of your acquaintance, 
",h0111 you will be very glad to see." The queen uttered a 
cry of joy, and the royal couple surprised the French cour- 
tiers by hugging and kissing each other right before thenI 
all. J aBIes was then led to the royal nurs
ry, where it 
gladdened his heart to see the c0111forts that surrounded 
his darling boy. Louis was scrupulously nlindful of every 
act of courtesy towards his unfortunate kinsman, and sent 
him a present of ten thousand pounds in such a delicate 
111anner as not to wound his pride. 
St. Germain was fauliliar to King James, for it was there 
that he lived with his 1110ther and the royal fan1Ïly of France 
during the troublous tilnes that preceded his father's 
death. After a lapse of twenty-eight years he returned, 
again a fugitive, the last survivor of those who had shared 
his first adversity. J\1:other, brothers, sisters, all were dead, 
his two daughters had deserted hinl; the son of his best 
beloved sister, who had becolne his son-in-law, had driven 
him from his throne, and his wife and little son were de- 
prived of their rights because of his fall. An apalling list 
of calamities; yet J atnes bore them with a calmness that 
astonished his French friends. Roth he and his wife felt 
their dependence, and desired to live as Inuch in private as 
possible; but it was not pennitted, The court of St. Ger- 
main was formed on the model of King Louis's, but the 
French officers were soon replaced by those melnbers of 
the queen's household who followed her, though their 
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property was confiscated and they forfeited the rights of 
citizenship by so doing. [\Iary Beatrice's old coachman, 
who had fornlerly served Oliver CroIn\\'ell, followed his 
royal n1Ïstress to St. Gern1ain, and continued to drÏ\"e her 
state coach until he died of old age. 
[t\..D. 1689.] At first the etiquette of the French court 
was yery irksolue to l\Iary Beatrice, for it was nluch Inore 
formidable than in England, and she would ha,-e made 
many nlistakes had she not had the good sense to refer all 
matters of precedency to Louis XIV. himself, and in eYery 
case to abide by his decision, The wife of the dauphin 
refused to call because the size and position of the chair 
she was to occupy in the presence of the Queen of England 
was not according to her fancy. so 
Iary Beatrice wai,.ed 
Cerel110ny and Blade the first call, and in course of time it 
was arranged who was to sit, ,,,ho was to stand, which noble 
beIy or gentleInan was to be placed to the right or the left 
of one of the royal personages, who was to go first, the 
si7e, shape, and height of the chair, besides I1lany other 
matters that appear trivial to us; then all went sn100thly, 
l\fary Beatrice became the fashion; Louis XIV., the Grallde 
11/ollarqlte, had held her up as a Inodel for his daughter-in- 
law, and said: .. See \\'hat a queen should be," and that 
was enough to bring the whole court to her feet. Eyeryone 
admired her ready wit, her grace, her beauty, but aboyc all, 
her charnlÍng manners and her devotion to her husband, 
One day when King Louis was caressing her baby she said: 
" I had envied the happiness of Iny son in being uncon- 
scious of his n1Ïsfortunes, but now I regret the uncon- 
sciousness which prevents hinl from being sensible of your 
majesty's goodness to hinl," 
The exiled king and queen were invited to St. Cyr to 
witness a new tragedy by Racine, and 
Iary Beatrice sat 
between her husband and Louis XIV. during the per- 
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fonnance. Next day Louis entertained thenl at his palace 
at the 1'rianon, where the two kings had a long priyate 
conference, while the queen played cards with S0111e ladies 
and gentleluen. 
l\Ieanwhile affairs in England were going badly for the 
royal cause, and on the sixth of February a ,'ery snlalJ 
nlajority in parliaI11ent decided that the Prince and Princess 
of Orange should be proclailned king and queen. 
J ames was still undisputed King of Ireland, and his sub- 
jects there urged him to visit their country; so, with a force 
consisting of a hundred noble French gentlenlen, Lauzun 
being of the number, besides twenty-five hundred English . 
and Scotch en1igrants, he decided to go. King Louis sup- 
plied him \\'ith vessels and Bloney, and offered troops, but 
J aInes replied: .. I will recover IUY own donlinions with nlY 
own subjects or perish in the attempt." After his de- 
parture the queen left St. Genuain and went with her little 
son to the sonvent of Poissy, intending to pass her time in 
prayers for the safety of her lord, FrOl11 Poissy she went 
for awhile to the convent of Chaillot, several of the nuns of 
that c0l11111unity being among her best frienJs, 
[A.D. r690.] King J anles was received with joy in Ire- 
land, where his viceroy, Tyrconnel, lHet hinl with an anny 
of forty thousand Inen, but they were con1posed of half-clad 
peasants, who were willing to fight, but had neither anus nor 
military discipline. 'Vith such forces little could be ex- 
pected, and though the king Inet with a few trifling victories 
at first he really gained nothing, :\Iary Beatrice pawned 
or sold her jewels to keep him supplied with l110re Inoney 
than she could Inanage to borro\\' froln the French govern- 
Inent, but all to no avail; one defeat CaIne close upon the 
heels of another, until the battle of the Boyne convinced 
J ames that his cause was hopeless. 
Fortunately the queen had not heard of this dreadful( 
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defeat until news reached her that her husband was safe in 
France, and all n1isfortunes sank into insignificance COln- 
pared with the anxiety she had suffered on his account. 
In October the royal pair were invited to }ontainebleau, 
one of King Louis's n10st splendid palaces, to spend a few 
days, during which they were entertained with most gen- 
erous magnificence. King Louis always sat at the queen's 
left hand, and showed her lnarked attention on every occa- 
sion, \Vhen it rained the guests ren1ained indoors, and 
played a galne of cards called 100 in England, paume in 
France, that had been introduced by the Dutch. They 
were treated to a stag roast in the park by moonlight, and 
enjoyed seeing the anin1al that had been killed by the two 
kings in the lnorning roasted whole in the evening, 
[
\.,D, 169I.J During all this tÌIne I\Iary Beatrice was in 
correspondence with a great lnany people in England, who 
were 1110st anxious for I
ing James's restoration, and never 
consented to an allegiance to 'Villiatn and I\Iary. Dryden 
was one of these; he was Poet Laureate during J alnes's 
reign, and one of the queen's nun1erous admirers. 
[..\,D.1692,J ,..lssisted by King Louis XIV., J an1es made 
another effort to regain his crown, but was defeated. The 
little prince was at that titHe a handso1l1e bright boy, four 
years of age, and before the king departed on the expedi- 
tion which terminated so disastrously he made his son a 
Knight of the Garter. 
King James becan1e very despondent when his bad luck 
continued, and wrote Louis XIV,: "1\ly evil star has had 
an influence on the anus of your lnajesty, always victorious 
but when fighting for 111e. I entreat you, therefore, to in- 
terest yourself no lnore for a prince so unfortunate, but 
permit n1e to withdraw with my family to some corner of 
the world where I may cease to be an interruption to your 
majesty's wonted course of prosperity and glory," 
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In the SU111Iuer Queen l\Iary Beatrice had a daughter, 
and the king was so pleased when he beheld the child that 
he called it "his cOInforter," and said: "He had no\\' one 
daughter who had never sinned against him." The princess 
was baptized with great pomp at St. Gennain, and King 
Louis XIV., who acted as sponsor, gave her the name of 
Louisa l\Iary. 
1Iary Beatrice was now the Blother of two fine healthy 
children, and both she and the king were happier than they 
had been in lnany a day. 
Every year 1\lrs. Penn, the wife of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, paid a visit to the queen at St, Gennain, and 
always brought a great l1lany presents frOlll friends in Eng- 
land to the royal exiles. 
[A.D. 1695,J At the beginning of the next year very 
ilnportant news was brought to St. Gernlain, It was of 
the death of 1\lary II., then Queen of England, It was 
naturally belieyed that after such an eyent the Prince
s 
Anne would assert her claim to the throne; but she was 
too shrewd to risk anything by an open rupture with King 
\Villianl, whose health was so bad that she decided to a\\"a
t 
the natural course of events. l\Ieanwhile, she played a two- 
fold game by her friendliness towards the king, \"hile she 
kept up a secret correspondence with her father. 
[A.D. 1696.] The partisans of James urged hiln to make 
an attack on England after the death of 1\lary II., assuring 
hill1 that a force of only ten thousand 111en \\'ottld be suffi- 
cient to reinstate hÜn on the throne; but he appeared 
strangely indifferent about that time, and could obtain no 
assistance froln the French court. The next year, however, 
Louis XIV. did grant the required assistance; but so lnany 
circumstances prevailed 
gainst poor J anles that he was 
again unsuccessful, and returned to St. Gernlain. \Yith 
a Inistakcn zeal for his causc, some uf J anlcs's adherents had 
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Inade an attack on the person of King \VilliaIn, which did 
no benefit to the exiled king, and caused the execution of 
l11any in England, 
K.ing James was so poor that the allowance made hil11 by 
K.ing Louis was not large enough to enable hiln to pay the 
pensions of those who had lost all their worldly possessions 
because of their loyalty to him, so he was obliged frOln 
tilne to tilne to sell the queen's jewels. 
lary Beatrice 
wrote on this subject to her friend, the Abbess of Chaillot : 
" In respect to our poor, I shall never consider that I have 
done my duty until I have given theln all I have." By 
degrees she parted with all her valuables for the relief of 
her unfortunate British followers. 
[.. \..1), 1697,] I n course of tilne circumstances compelled 
King Louis X I V, to acknowledge \Villiatll as King of Eng- 
land; but in so doing he stipulated that 
Iary Beatrice 
should receive her dower regularly, Then the queen 
arranged that every payment should be made through the 
French king, to whom she owed so 111uch; but she need 
not have troubled herself on that score, for although \Vil- 
1ialn charged the British nation with fifty thousand pounds 
annually for :\Iary Beatrice, he pocketed the entire amount 
and appropriated it to his own use. The excuse he gave 
\Vas that King J alnes and his wife were pennitted to remain 
at St. Germain, though he had peremptorily delnanded thcir 
renloval froln France. 
[
\',I), 170l.J King James's health had been poor for 
several Inonths, and the queen had felt 111uch anxiety on 
his account, though he did not grow perceptibly worse, 
One Sunday he had an epileptic fit, which came on in 
church. He was carried out in a state of insensibility, and 
continued ill for several weeks, during which the queen re- 
mained constantly at his bedside, attending to his wants 
and watching every symptom as only a devoted wife can, 
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Later, the king was ren10ved to the baths of Bourbon, and 
Louis XIV. sent Fagon, his chief physician, to attend hiln, 
and paid all the expenses of the journey for the entire 
party. J atnes ilnproved so 111uch that in less than three 
months he returned to St. Gennain, in time for the cele- 
bration of the birthday fêtes of his children, both of whIch 
occurred in the 1110nth of June. The prince was fourteen 
at that titHe, and the princess was ten years of age. 
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ENTRANCE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


But King J mnes was not long to enjoy the society of his 
fanÜly. for the return of his illness laId hin1 on his death- 
bed before many months. The French council held a 
Ineeting to decide upon the English succession when J alnes's 
death should occur, and the dauphin was one of the lua jor- 
ity who decided in favor of the Prince of Wales, It was 
Louis himself who conveyed the satisfactory intelligence to 
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the dying king. As he entered the bedroom one of the 
attendants aroused the invalid, who had been in a drowsy 
stupor all day, an
l announced the presence of the King of 
France. "\Vhere is he?" asked J aTnes, with a painful 
effort. 
,. Sir, I mll here," replied Louis; "and am come to see 
how you do," 
,. I am going to pay that debt which 111ust be paid by all 
kings as well as their Ineanest subjects," returned J an1es, 
slowly. " I give your n1ajesty thanks for all your kindness 
to me and my afflicted fan1ily, and do not doubt its continu- 
ance, having always found you good and generous." 
Louis then infonned the king that he had something of 
the greatest in1portance to communicate, whereupon the 
attendants began to withdraw; but Louis exclaimed, "Let 
no one retire!" Then turning to James again, he contin- 
ued: .. I ,un C01l1e, sir, to acquaint you that whenever it 
shall please God to call your Inajesty out of this world, I 
will take your fan1Ïly under my protection, and will recog- 
nize your son, the !->rince of ''''ales, as heir of your three 
realms," At these words, all present, both English and 
French, threw thelnselves at the feet of the powerful so\"- 
ereign, who n1ingled his tears with those that were shed 
around him, 
The dying king extended his arms to embrace his royal 
friend, and said: "Thank God, I die with perfect resigna- 
tion, and forgive all the world," 
lIe then Legged as a last favor that there might be no 
pomp at his funeral ceremonies. "That is the only favor 
I cannot grant," replied Louis. James begged that any 
money King Louis lnight feel disposed to spend for that 
purpose should be elllployed for the relief of his followers, 
whon1 he commended to that n10narch's care. 
The queen was so grieved that she was often obliged to 
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hide herself so that her husband Inight not witness her 
tears. His bed was situated in an alcoye, and she would 
spend hours on the other side of the curtains, anxiously 
\yaiting for any sound from the dying king, "Thile Louis 
XI V, was cOlnll1unicating his cOlnforting news, !\Iary Beatrice 
sent for her son and bade hin1 throw himself at the feet of 
the kind-hearted Inonarch, and express his gratitude, 
Louis raised the boy and ell1braced hiln tenderly; then 
leading hiln into an adjoining rOO1l1, conversed with hiln a 
long while, gave hiln SOlne excellent advice, and pron1ised 
to act the part of a father to\varàs hiln. 
King J alnes had already taken leave of his children, but 
they were - pennitted to see hiln several tinles before he died; 
and he always sIniled lovingly, even though he could not 
speak to then1. The day before he expired King J allles 
bade farewell to the queen, and requested her to write to 
his daughter, the Princess Anne, and assure her of his for- 
giveness; also to charge her to atone to her brother for the 
injury she had done him. Then he gave S0111e advice about 
the prince; and when l\1ary Beatrice was overcome with 
elnotion; he asked tenderly: "'Yhy is this? ,...\re you not 
flesh of n1Y flesh, and bone of Iny bone - are you not a 
part of 111yself? IIow is it, then, that one part of nIe 
should feel so differently frOln the other? 1 in joy and 
you in despair. My joy is in the hope I feel that God in 
his Inercy will forgive Ine Iny sins and receive.n1e into his 
beatitude, and you are afflicted at it. 1 have long sighed 
for this happy moment, and you know it well: cease, then, 
to lalnent for me. I will pray for you, - farewell! " 
This was the last interview the queen had with her hu:
- 
band, for he sank into a state of unconsciousness, and died 
the next afternoon at three o'clock. It was Father Ruga, 
the queen's confessor, who infonned her when all was over. 
i\ 1though the blow was expected, it was hard to bear; for 
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}\[ary Beatrice had hoped to the last that her husband 
might still be spared to her. lier resignation to the will 
of Cod was perfect; but her sorrow was heartfelt and 
hitter. 
Crowds of French and English of all degrees passed in 
and out to take a last look at the dead king, who had re- 
quested that his chanlber door n1ight be left open for that 
purpose. Then all the courtiers went to the prince and 
saluted hill1 as king, and at the saIne tillle he was pro- 
claimed at the gates of 51. Germain by the title of James 
I I I., King of England, Scotland, Ireland, and France, 
Court etiquette required that the queen also should offer 
the hOlnage of a subject to her boy. She said to hi])}: ,. Sir, 
I acknowledge you for my king; but I hope you will not 
forget that you are n1Y son," She was so overcome by this 
cerelnony that she retired at once, and was driven to the 
convent of Chail1ot, where she desired to pass the first days 
of her widowhood in cOlnplcte solitude, refusing to see any 
one whatsoever. 
The chapel had all been hung in black by the nuns as 
soon as the kiug's death was announced, and when the 
tolling of the bell warned the]H of 
Iary Bcatrice's approach, 
they went in procession to recei\'e her at the convent gate. 
She descended from her coach in silence, followed by four 
noble ladies who had accompanied her. The nuns gathered 
around her without speaking, the abbess kissed the betn of 
her robe, SOlne of the sisters elubraced her knees, and 
others respectfully pressed their lips to her hand, but no 
one \'entured to offer a word of comfort. 
The queen passed straight into the 'chapel; she was 
hawed down with grief, though 
he did not shed a tear. 
That time was pa

ed, and 
he seen1ecl stupefied, One of 
the nuns approached and asked in the words of the 
psalmist, "11y soul, will you not be subject to God? ,. 
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"His will be done," replied the queen, in a tremulous 
voice. Prostrating herself before the altar, she remained 
long in p
ayer. At last the nuns begged her to eat. for she 
had partaken of no food since the night before, and they 
feared she would faint. She was led to her bedroom but 
, 
insisted on hearing Inore prayers, and c0l11plained that she 
could not weep, saying" that even that solace was denied 
her." 
Her attendants were sent to bed, but two of the nuns 
passed the night with the queen, who Inoaned and sighed 
and prayed by turns with scarcely a m0l11ent's repose, 
The next night the king's heart was conveyed to Chaillot 
and placed near that of his Blother; but by King Louis's 
order it was received so quietly that 
Iary Beatrice was not 
excited by it. However, a few hours later she assured the 
abbess that she felt it was near her, and spoke a great deal 
about her dead husband, _'\Inong other things, she said: 
"That he had felt his 11l1lniliation, and above all the in- 
justice he had experienced, very keenly; but that the lo\'e 
of God had changed all his calanlities into blessings." 
l\Iary Beatrice would have liked to pass the rest of her 
days at Chaillot, but she had other duties to perform and 
I1lanÿ Inore years to live. 
In his will King J anles had directed that he should be 
buried with his ancestors at 'Vestnlinster i\,bbey; therefore 
the queen ordered that the funeral service should be per- 
forl11ed in France, but that the body should renlain un- 
buried until the restoration of her son, which she fondly 
hoped would soon take place. 
r twas therefote at the chapel of the Benedictine 
Ionks 
! hat the corpse of King James rel11ained covered with the 
pall for many years, until all hope for the Stuart fal11ily had 
\Tanished forever. 
The queen remained at Chaillot only four days, for her 
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children needed her at S1. Germain, and she returned to 
them on the nineteenth of September. 
The next day King Louis called on her, and she received 
him in a darkened room hung with black. lIe tried very 
hard to console the widowed queen by kind offers of pro- 
tection to her and her son, and insisted upon her receiving 
the Saine courtesy from his ministers as though she had 
been queen regent real1y and not only in nanle. 
[A.D. 1702.] However King J alnes's will had given her 
that title, and her first steps was to publish a Inanifesto in 
the name of her son, setting forth his claim to the crown 
of Great Britain. It made little ilnpression in England, 
but those who were opposed to King 'Vil1iam in Scotland 
were anxious to bring the young king forward. So I.orcI 
Belhaven was sent to consult the queen as to what was best 
to do, and told her that if only her young son would de- 
clare himself a Protestant he should be proclaimed King 
of Scotland without waiting either for the death of \VilJiam 
or the consent of parliament. lier lnajesty replied: "That 
she would never be the means of persuading her son to 
barter his hopes of I leaven for a crown," Then Lord 
Belhaven was willing to compromise, and said, "That if the 
prince would not change his religion, would he not agree 
that only a lin1Ïted number of H..on1Ïsh priest, should enter 
his kingdoln, and that he would l11ake no attelnpt to alter 
the established religion? " This the queen freely promised 
in the name of her son, and then the lord declared that he 
and his party would do all in their power to establish King 
J an1es's heir on the throne, 
I\Iary Beatrice would have resigned herself to fate if she 
had not felt convinced that her son's rights were denied 
him so long as any Stuart claimed the crown. ...\t the time 
of the prince's birth, parliaIllent had decided that he should 
succeed his father, James 11., and a new interest was 
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;l,,'akcnecl in hin1 on account of the syn1pathy felt in Eng- 
land for him and his widowcd mother. Alarmed that such 
would be the state of affairs, \Villialn hired a notorious fel- 
low to prove that the Prince of \Yales was not the son of 
J an1es II. and ::\lary Beatrice at all, but that one 1\lrs. 1\Iary 
Grey was his real J110ther, who had been lnurdered in Paris 
shortly 
fter his birth, A copy of the book containing a 
Íull account of this lnatter was presented to the lords, the 
n1Ínisters of state, and the lord lnayor. Of course this 
statelnent was utterly false and absurd, and raised the in- 
dignation of the House of COl1ullons to such a degree that 
Fuller, the nlan who got out the book, underwent the dis- 
grace of the pillory. But as he had often been elnployed 
by \Vil1i
n1 III. as a spy and had been punished more than 
once for perjury, he did not sink under the disgrace as an 
honest n1an would have done. 
As soon as the news of King J alues's death reached 
\rilliam 111. he \Vas prepared with a blo\v to aim at his 
orphan cousin that he was detennined should not fail if he 
could help it. It was an accusation of high treason, in 
which l\Iary Beatrice was also included. The bill, as \Vil- 
lian1 presented it to his parlimnent, did not designate his 
uncle's widow as the queen dowager, because he had 
pocketed her dower, and he desired to deprive her even of 
the honors due a royal lady. So she is called " ::\lary, late 
wife of the late King James," 
\'Tithout describing all the scenes enacted in parliament 
while this disgraceful bill was under consideration, it is only 
necessary for us to know that it passed the House of Lords; 
but when it was laid before the C01l11nOnS, they pitched it 
under the table. 
The very last act of \Yillialll III. was to affix the royal 
sC;ll to the bill that he had exerted every lneans to have 
eÀecuteù against the young Prince of \Vales. He was on 
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his death-bed when it was prcsentcd for his signature, but 
controlled his almost paralyzed fingcrs cnough for the ac- 
complishmcnt of this last act of hatred. 
} Ie expircd the BeÀt day. 

Iary Beatrice was so ill when this event occurred that 
no one ,'cntured to speak of it in her presence. fIer life 
hung on a thread for many days and depended for its con- 
tinuance on absolute repose. Therefore she could tah.e no 
steps towards claiming the crown of England for her son 
at thc proper moment; and by the titne she was convales- 
cent her step-daughtcr Anne was peacefully settled on the 
throne, and all hopc for the young prince vanished fore\'cr. 
Hut Simon Fraser, generally called Lord Lovat, had pro- 
clailned the prince King of Scotland, in the county of 
In\'erness as soon as the death of \VilliaIn III. was known 
there. \Vhen l\Iary 1Jeatrice was well enough to attend to 
business, this JHan prcsented himself at St. Gcrn1ain as 
the representati\.c of a large party in his natÏ\'e land, 
and urged the queen-mother to send hcr son to Scotland 
to fight for his rights, He said that an arn1Y of twelve 
thousand men could easily be raised in the Highlands, 
provided the I
ing of France would assist with anns and 
moncy, and that the Scottish people would spare no efforts 
if they could only see the prince for wh01n they were to 
fight in their midst. But l\fary Beatrice considered her 
boy too young to undertake such a perilous enterpr
e 
 and 
the very thoug-ht of the fate that awaited hiln, should he 
fall into the hands of his enen1ies, caused her to refuse to 
let hilll leave hcr. Ambition was not the leading trait of 
the fallen queen, 
[. \, D, 1703'] In the auttnnn Lord Lovat applied to l\fary 
Beatrice again, and represented affairs in Scotland and Ire- 
land as so favorable to the interest of the prince that she 
was thoroughly deceived, and without consulting any of her 
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friends, sold all the jewels she had left, and gave the 
money to this treacherous creature, It was afterwards 
proyed that Lovat was the bribed instrument of Queen 
Anne's cabinet, by whOln all his expenses had been paId, 
while he pretended to be serving the Prince of "Vales. J Ie 
did a great deal of n1ischief, but like Inany knaves, bribed 
and intrigued until he overstepped the mark, and was 
arrested the next time he appeared in France. He was 
shut up at the Castle of AngoulêIne, where he was kept a 
close prisoner for several years. 
[.A,D. I 704.] 1I
 August 1\1ary Beatrice attended a grand 
fête at l\larIi, given by Louis XIV. to celebrate the birth 
of a great-grandson. The King and Princess Louisa were 
present also, and were given the places of honor after their 
mother, who always sat at the right hand of Louis XIV, 
Poor 1\1ary Beatrice had little heart for festivities of any 
sort, for she was suffering frOJn an incurable n1alady which 
often compeIIecl her to keep her bed for several days at a 
tiIne, and her son's health was so delicate as to render hiin 
a constant source of anxiety to her. He was just seven- 
teen years of age, and the Princess Louisa was thirteen. 
The latter had inherited all her Inother's grace and beauty, 
and was considered quite an ornainent. at the French 
court. 
[A,D. 1705'] The young king opened a ball at MarJi 
with his sister, and all the time they were dancing the King 
of France stood as a 111ark of respect. He would have 
done the saIne every tÏ1ne had not the queen-lnother, who 
sat at his side, persuaded hiln to sit down. 
,At all the festivals l\Iary Beatrice was placed between 
Louis XIV. and her son, while Princess Louisa and the 
ilnmediate members of the French royal family occupied 
seats at the same table. But King Louis was not willing 
to risk more money or men in an attempt to raise an in- 
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surrection against Queen Anne's govermnent in Scotland, 
Even had he consented to do so, his )ninisters would have 
opposed it. All this tinle Godolphin, who in fanner days 
had felt so proud at being permitted to hand the queen to 
her chair in the royal chapel, was in secret correspondence 
with l\Iary Beatrice, and constantly flattered her with false 
hopes. If he had possessed sufficient courage to make a 
dell1and of Queen Anne and her cabinet for the payment 
of the royal widow's dower and all the Inoney due her that 
\Villialn III. had appropriated to his own use, no doubt the 
clåim would have been allowed. But fear lest certain 
crooked acts of his life n1ight be disclosed rendered him 
irresolute and anxious to publicly lllaintain a neutral 
ground, 
[.A..D. 1706.] When the young king completed his ' 
eighteenth year he wa
 treated by everyone at the court 
of St, Germain as their sovereign, though the queen- 
mother was really the leader there as long as she lived, 
At this period young J an1es began to take sonle share in 
state affairs, and showed no ordinary ability. He was a 
great favorite with King Louis, who Inade frequent visits, 
both public and private at St, Germain, and invited the 
exiles to every fête he gave at 1\farli, Versailles, and 
Trianon. 
[A.D. 1707.] Notwithstanding all her cares, ill health, 
and disappointlnent, 1\-fary Beatrice lived very pleasantly at 
S1. Genuain, where on fine SU111111er afternoons she would 
walk with Louis XIV. in the park, attended by the ",hole 
court. It was on such occasions that the queen-n10ther would 
ask any favor that she 111ight require at the hands of the mon- 
arch, and she was seldo111 refused. It gratified her to see 
the enjoYll1ent her children derived froln the parties of 
pleasure they frequently formed for the purpose of gather- 
ing flowers and wild strawberries in the neighboring forests, 
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or of rowing on the Seine to Pontalie. It was at that place 
that the Countess de Gralnmont lived in a rural château. 
She was a wealthy lady, who had once been one of the 
celebrated beauties at the court of Charles II., and now felt 
pleased to contribute to the happiness of the exiled Stuarts, 
instead of turning her back on them as many had done. 
She had known the young king and his sister from infancy, 
and when they 111ade excursions with their court to her 
house nothing gave her greater pleasure than to provide 
banquets and entertainments of every description for 
then1. 
[_\,D, 1708.] The Grallde JIollarque suddenly changed 
his Inind in the spring, and determined to fit out a fleet, 
headed by the young king, for the purpose of making a 
descent on the coast of Scotland, Not a word was said 
about this matter until all the arrangen1ents "'ere cOln- 
pleted; but as soon as the exiled king was informed of the 
project, he took hasty leave of his n10ther and sister and 
set out for Dunkirk, the place of elnbarkation, ordering his 
luggage to be sent after hiIu, No sooner had he reached 
the coast than he was attacked by Ineasles, which detained 
hin1 several days. Becoming impatient of delay, he was at 
last carried on board one of the vessels of his fleet; but 
not before the English had been warned of his approach, 
and were on the lookout for hitn. 
Sir George Byng con11nanded the English fleet, and it is 
said that he captured the "Sahsbury," with the prince on 
board; but this is not positi\Tely known. If he did, he 
sa,'ed Queen _ \nne a great deal of perplexity by pennitting 
his royal prisoner to sail out of the Frith of Forth, where 
he encountered the French fleet, and return to France, for 
her majesty certainly would not have known what to do 
with hiln. 
T1
e prince returned to St. Gennain, but several persons 
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of high rank were captured and sent to the Tower to await 
their trial for treason, l\Iary Beatrice wrote to the French 
ll1inister, begging hilll to do what he could for the prisoners, 
by representing them as officers in the service of King 
Louis, But n1eanwhile Queen 
\nne's cabinet set a price 
on the head of "
he pretended Prince of \Vales," as they 
designated the young man. Queen Anne herself went fur- 
ther, and gave hilH the title of "the Pretender" in her 
address to parliament, knowing that such a nan1e would 
do lllore to injure his clailll to the throne than anything 
else. 
Shortly after his return fron1 his unsuccessful attempt to 
invade Scotland, the young prince entered the French 
army, and served in the Low Countries as a volunteer, 
under the COll1llland of the !Juke de Venclôme, who esteeilled 
hUll very highly, ..:'\.s he had not the llleans to equip a camp 
in accordance with his rank, the prince called himself the 
Chevalier de St. George, that being the order with which 
his royal father had invested hilll when he was only four 
years old, 
[...\,D, 1709,J The French n1et with dreadful defeat at 
l\Ialplaquet. The Chevalier de St. George fought 111 an- 
fuIl)', and Blade twelve charges at the head of the French 
troops, under a continuous fire of six hours frOln the British, 
His right ann received a sabre cut, but he did not shrink 
frOIH his duty; and when the general sent despatches con- 
taining an account of the battle, he added: "The Chev- 
alier de St. George behaved hitnself during the whole 
action with the utn10st valor and energy," l\lary Beatrice 
felt very proud of her son, and returned to 81. Germain 
with her daughter to 111eet hill1, after haying passed several 
weeks in cOlllplete seclusion at Chaillot convent. 
[A. D. 1710,J The chevalier made a third campaign with 
the French army, but returned in bad health and spirits, 
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and spent the following winter with his lnother and sister, 
keeping up their separate courts at S1. Germain, as well 
as their poverty would achnit. In the spring he made a 
tour of France; and during his absence Mary Beatrice re- 
tired to Chaillot again, where she was really happier than 
when compelled to observe court ceremonies. \Vhile there 
the royal fan1Ïly of France did not desert her, for they made 
her frequent visits, which she returned with her daughter, 
though it cost her a struggle each tilne she went to court. 
She always appeared in her widow's weeds; but the prin- 
cess went in full court costume. 
[A.D. 171 I.J Shortly after her son's return, l\1ary Beatrice 
receive d a letter frOlll her old friend, de Lauzun, infonning 
her that peace between France and England would probably 
soon be established, and, if so, Louis XIV. could no longer 
acknowledge the title or cause of her son. This was sad 
news indeed, but the poor queen bore it calmly; and upon 
the heels of this report came assurance fronl l\1arlborough 
that the recall of the prince seemed certain to take place 
soon, Thus between hope and despair JVlary Beatrice was 
kept in a constant state of excitement. 
\Vhen we recall the vicissitudes of the queen-n10ther's 
life, our admiration of her courage and resignation is 
changed to surprise that her strength did not succumb, 
when in her advanced years she was called upon to bear a 
cruel blow, caused by the death of the darling and pride 
of her heart, the Princess Louisa. 
[.A,D. 1712.] This beautiful, affectionate, devoted daugh- 
ter died of small-pox in April, and her brother was ill of 
the same disease when she was taken. The English at St. 
Gennain were not more disconsolate than were the French 
at Versailles on acccount of the death of this young girl, 
whose charming qualities had rendered her a general favor- 
ite. But what must have been the agony of the poor 
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Blother, who, after being deprived of the chief solace of 
her old age, saw her son recover only to be separated fronI 
her by the stern decree of circumstances? The negotia- 
tions of peace between France and England required the 
prince to withdraw entirely from the French dominions, and 
this had only been delayed on account of his illness. 
\Vell, the time catne at last when the Chevalier de St. 
George was compelled to leave St. Germain, and his poor 
nlother was so unhappy at parting with him that she went 
to Chaillot, whe(e, in C0111pany of the nuns, she hoped to 
find conlfort and resignation. She arrived at the convent 
at seven o'clock in the evening, and burst into tears as she 
passed through the gate, saying: "This is the first time 
that I feel no joy in coming to this holy spot; but, IHY God, 
I ask not consolation, but the accoInplishlnent of thy 
divine will! " 
She sat down to supper, but ate nothing; and when she 
retired to her chamber, attended by the three nuns who 
waited on her, she exclailned: ".'\t last I may give liberty 
to nlY heart and weep for my poor girl." The nuns could 
not speak, their tears flowed in synlpathy with their royal 
visitor, who said several titnes between her sobs, "1\1 Y God. 
thy will be done," and then added: "Thou hast not waited 
for Iny death to despoil tne: thou hast done it during my 
life; but thy will be clone." 
The next day ::\Iary Beatrice was so ill that her physi- 
cians had to be sUlnmoned; and as she continued to grow 
worse, it was feared that she would die at the convent; how- 
ever, after a few days she recovered. 
On the very day that the truce with England was pro- 
clailued in Paris the Chevalier de St. George went oyer 
from Livry to bid farewell to his Inother. He met her at 
the church door as she caBle out 
 and as he had just been 
bled in the foot, - a form of medical treatment very popular 
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in those days, - he was lame and leaned on his cane for sup- 
port. Mary Beatrice was suffering fron1 an attack of gout, 
which obliged her also to make use of a cane; and the 
n1Jther and son laughed heartily at the coincidence. The 
abbess said to the chevalier, "Sire, we hope your majesty 
will do us the honor to dine with us, as your royal uncle, 
King Charles, breakfasted when setting out for England." 
" That journey will not be yet for me," he replied, drily. 
September 7 was fixed for the chevalier's departure from 
Paris, and he went again to the convent on the previous 
day to bid a long farewell to his mother, wholn he com- 
mended to the care of the nuns and her confessor, Father 
Ruga. Three days later he arrived at the French border, 
w here he was to stop un til his future residence should be 
decided upon. 
Mary Beatrice remained at the convent, where she was 
visited from time to time by the most distinguished people 
of France; and the king sent her presents of game, fruit, 
and flowers. 
[A.D 1713.] A letter from the chevalier, written at the 
beginning of the following year, infonned his mother that 
he had been most affectionately received at Bar-Ie-due by 
the Duke and Duchess of Lorraine. The latter was a re- 
lation, being descended from James I., so it was very pleas- 
ing to the queen to hear that anyone in whose veins ran 
Stuart blood should be kind to her son. 
It was a sad day for the exiled queen when the peace of 
Utrecht was signed, for one of the articles stated: "That, 
to insure forever the peace and repose of Europe and of 
England, the King of France recognized for hÌlnself and 
his successors the Protestant line of Hanover, and agreed 
that he who had taken the title of King of Great Britain 
should remain no longer in France," 
Mary Beatrice knew that it grieved King Louis to banish 
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her son, but he was forced by the turn political affairs had 
taken to do it. 
The J acobites, as the opponents of \Villiam and Mary 
were called in England, never gave up the hope of seeing 
"the king over the water"- a name they had given to the 
Chevalier de S1. George - restored to the throne, and many 
of then1 went to France froln time to time on purpose to 
pay their respects to the queen-mother. 
At the close of the year a report reached Mary Beatrice 
that her son was about to renounce the Catholic faith and 
become a Inelnber of the Church of England; but a letter 
fronl him reassured her on that score, for he wrote: "I 
doubt not that the reports which are in circulation of n1Y 
h
ving changed my religion have reached you, but you 
know me too well to be alarmed; and I can assure you 
that, with the grace of God, you will sooner see n1e dead 
than out of the church." 
There was a great deal of distress at St. Germain on 
account of poverty; and as it was the loyal and faithful 
followers of 11ary Beatrice who actually suffered the pangs 
of hunger at times, she was sorely afflicted on their ac- 
count. 
[A.D. 1714.] At last a small part of the money due her 
in England was ordered to be paid by Queen Anne, which 
relieved the wants of many for the time; but it was all 
!\Iary Beatrice ever received from that quarter, and by no 
means freed her froln debt, 
Shortly after this beneficent act Queen Anne died, and 
the moment the Chevalier de S1. George heard it he trav- 
elled post-haste, incognito, to Paris to consult with his 
mother and other friends, having Inade up his mind to pro- 
ceed at once to England to assert his clailn to the throne. 
The Duke de Lauzun had hired a small house at Chaillot 
in his own name for the reception of the royal adventurer, 
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and thither :\Iary Beatrice went to meet him. He did not 
dare to ,enture near St. Genl1ain, because he was too well 
known there, and preferred to keep his presence in France 
secret until he could ascertain what Louis XIV. would 
decide to do. 1'hat monarch had already paid dearly for 
the sympathy he had shown the royal widow and her son; 
besides, France was in no condition to maintain another 
war, so his majesty sent his minister, De Torcy, to persuade 
the Chevalier de S1. George to return at once to Lorraine, 
and ordered at the same tÜne that in case of refusal the 
young claimant of the British crown was to be conlpelled 
to leave France ilnlnediately. 
Utterly destitute of money, ships, or men, the prince was 
powerless to take any stand, and meanwhile George 1. was 
proclainled King of England. 
Louis XIV. had yielded to the urgent entreaties of 
Iary 
Beatrice in behalf of her son in so far as to con1Inand arn1S 
to be furnished for ten thousand men, and ships to transport 
them to Scotland, but before these arrangen1ents were com- 
pleted his majesty died. 
[
-\,D. 17 IS.] T'hen a fonnidable insurrection broke out 
in Scotland, and King James III., as well as l\lary, the 
queen-mother, were prayed for in the churches, \Vhen 
:Iary 
Beatrice heard this she was in an agony of suspense, be- 
cause she had had no news of her son for nearly three weeks. 
She knew that he had left Lorraine, and vague reports had 
reached her of his being in different parts of France in dis- 
guise, when suddenly one day he appeared before her at 
Chaillot in the habit of a monk. The chevalier spent only 
twenty-four hours with his mother, and then bade her fare- 
well to set out on a journey fraught with danger. Spies 
were everywhere, and the identity of the strange monk was 
soon made known to his enemies. He started from Chaillot 
in one of the post carriages belonging to the Baron de 
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Breteul, a warm partisan of the Stuarts. The chevalier was 
still disguised as a Inonk, and travelled attended by some 
hOrSelllen who wore the livery of his friend, the baron, At 
the village of N onancourt a shabbily dressed old woman 
stopped the carriage, and going close up to the door said 
to the disguised occupant: "If you are the King of r..ng- 
land go not to the post-house or you are lost, for several 
villains are waiting there to Inurder you," 
Knowing that a bribe of a hundred thousand pounds 
had been set on his head by the British government, the 
chevalier dared not disregard such a piece of intelligence, 
but he questioned the wóman further, She told him that 
her name was L'Hopital, and added: ,. I aln a lone 
WOlnan, nlistress of the post-house of N onancourt; I warn 
y
" not to approach, because I overheard three English- 
nh:n discussing with smne desperate characters of this 
neighborhood a design to kill a traveller who was to change 
horses with me to-night on his way to Château Thierry. I 
drugged their wine, and now they are so intoxicated that I 
locked them in the house, and caIne to conduct you to the 
cottage of our curate, where you will be safe," 
The chevalier was struck by the won1an's earnestness 
and silnpli"\.:ity, and resigned hill1self to her guidance. 
Having conducted him and his attendants to the house of 
the village pastor, L' Hopital SUl111110ned the magistrate, 
\\'ho, after hearing her story, arrested the three men and 
shut them up in prison. Two of then1 proved to be Eng- 
lishmen and the third a well known French spy. 
The next morning the worthy post-mistress sent the chev- 
alier forward in another disguise, with fresh horses that 
soon carried him to N antes, where a vessel awaited him, in 
which he descended the Loire to St. Malo. Finding an 
English squadron on the watch for him, the royal adven- 
tu'rer, attended by six gentlemen, all dressed as French 
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naval officers, rode on horseback to Dunkirk, where they 
embarked on a small yessel and arrived at Perth, in Scot- 
land, on the seventh of Deceinber. 
l\Ieanwhile l\Iary Beatrice had a severe attack of illness, 
occasioned by anxiety on her son's account, for she never 
heard of his arrival on British soil until he had been gone 
nearly two months, 
\Vithout entering into all the painful details of this expe- 
dition, it is only necessary for us to say that, although the 
Scotch rejoiced at the idea of having" the auld Stuarts 
back again," it resulted, as usual, in defeat. 
[A.D. 1716.J The Chc:alier de St. George returned to 
France in disguise as before, and spent several days with 
hi
 mother, although his presence on French soil was inter- 
dicted, as we know, 'To have her son under the san1e roof 
with her once n10re was a satisfaction for which l\lary Bea- 
trice had scarcely dared to hope; but her pleasure was 
short-lived, for the very n10rning after she had en1braced 
hiIn Lord Bolingbroke, his private secretary, waited on the 
chevalier to advise his iU1mediate return to Bar. Etiquette 
required him to ask permission of' the Duke of Lorraine, 
and as it would require several days to receive an answer 
froin that kinsn1an, the chevalier repaired to Châlons 
rather than risk a longer stay on forbidden ground, His 
unsuccessful enterprise in Scotland had rendered his posi- 
tion much worse than it had been before with regard to the 
European powers, for they dared not offer hiln an asylum. 
Even his former friend, the Duke of Lorraine, refused to 
receive hin1, and he was advised to go to Sweden, but the 
spot he fixed upon \Vas the beautiful town of ..1 vignon. 
Although the Regent Orleans would neither grant assist- 
ance to the Chevalier de St. George nor pern1Ït hilTI to re- 
lnain in France, he treated the widowed queen with every 
l11ark of veneration. T'he British an1 bassador had relnon- 
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strated against her being allowed to remain at St. Gennain, 
but she was too much loved and pitied by all classes of 
people for the regent to consent to her removal, even had he 
desired it. Therefore, to her dying day 1Iary Beatrice 
maintained the state and title of queen dowager of Eng- 
land, and lived undisturbed at the royal château that King 
Louis XIV. had placed at her disposal when, as a fugitive, 
she had sought his protection many years ago. 
[..\.D, 17 18.J But the weary pilgrimage of poor 1Iary 
Beatrice was drawing to a close. Her last illness attacked 
her in ..April, and by the beginning of the following 1110nth 
she knew that her end was near. She desired to receive 
the last sacran1ents of the church, and afterwards took 
leave of all her faithful friends and attendants, thanking 
them for their services, and desiring all present "to pray 
for her and for the king, her son, that he might serve God 
faithfully all his life." This she repeated in a louder tone, 
fearing that everyone in the room, which was full of peo- 
ple, n1Ïght not ha\re heard. 
The dying queen asked to see 1Iarshal Villeroi, the 
governor of the young King of France, and when he ap- 
peared at her bedside sent an earnest appeal to the Regent 
Orleans and Louis XV" in be
alf of her son, whom she 
was to see no n10re, She also recomn1ended her depend- 
ants to their care, and begged that the regent would not 
let them perish for want in a foreign land when she was 
gone. 
The next day the good queen expired, in the sixtieth 
year of her age and the thirtieth of her exile. She had 
borne her sorrows and n1Ïsfortunes with true heroism to 
the last, and her death was worthy of her life. 
\Vhen the mother of the Regent Orleans announced to 
her German relatives that Mary Beatrice was dead, she 
added: "She never in her life did wrong to anyone; if 
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you were about to tell her a story about a person, she 
always said: "If it be any ill, I beg you not to relate it to 
n1e; I do not like histories which attack the reputation." 
It would be well for us who live in a more civilized age to 
lay this lesson to heart, and emulate the pious exan1ple of 
11ary Beatrice. 
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CHAPTER X. 



IARY II" QPEEN-REGENT OF GREAT BRITAI
 
A
D IRELAND, (A.D, 1662-1695,) 


LADY l\IARY of York, as this queen was styled in her 
youth, \Vas a person of small irnportance, so far as any pros- 
pect of her ever occupying the throne was concerned, for 
this reason: She was the daughter of J ames, Duke of York, 
second son of Charles 1. and Henrietta 
Iaria, whose history 
we have related. 
Charles II. succeeded his father and n1arried Catharine 
of Braganza, just at the tin1e when Lady l\Iary was born, 
and everybody supposed that his children would be next in 
the line of succession. So they would have been if he had 
ever been blessed with any, but as he was not, his brother 
J alnes, the luckless king of whom the last reign contains 
an account, n10unted the throne, and then his daughters 
attained an ilnportance that would not otherwise have been 
theirs, 
The Duke of York's first wife was Anne Hyde, daughter 
of Clarendon, the lord chancellor, and as she was not of 
royal birth, a great deal of discontent was occasioned on 
all sides. However, the marriage had been secretly sol- 
elnnized before any engagement was suspected, so it would 
have been useless for anyone to say much against it. 
Lady l\lary was born at St. James's Palace, only a couple 
of weeks before her uncle's marriage; so the public mind 
was occupied with preparations for the reception of the 
ne\\ bride; and the infant came into the world as quietly 
333 
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as though she had not been of royal blood. She was sent 
to her grandfather's house at Twickenhatl1, where her 
nursery was established; and being a very beautiful, engag- 
ing child, she was no doubt indulged and fondled more 
than was good for her. She had a little brother born when 
she was not Inore than a year and a half old; but he died 
within a short time. Lady Anne of York, the subject of 
the next reign, was born when 1Iary was three years of 
age, and the elder sister stood sponsor at the baptism of the 
infant, 
1'he Duke of York was so fond of Lady l\1ary that he 
kept her in pis arms all the tin1e when he was at Twicken- 
ham, or when she was taken on a visit at 81. James's Pal- 
ace. Pepys, a literary gentlen1an, who published a most 
interesting diary of his times, says: "I was on business 
with the Duke of York, and with great pleasure saw him 
play with his little girl just like an ordinary private father." 
So we can easily imagine the romping and merry sounds 
that lTIUst have enlivened the nursery when the duke made 
his visits. 
Shortly after the birth of Anne, the royal father returned 
froln his first grand naval victory, and found the Great 
Plague raging to such an extent that he at once removed 
his wife and children to York. That place had the double 
advantage of pure air, and of being in the neighborhood 
of the duke's fleet, that was cruising off the northeast 
coast to keep an eye on the Dutch ships, 
The Duchess of York had everything about her very 
splendid in her northern home, and was so happy there 
that when her husband was sUlnmoned elsewhere she pre- 
ferred not to accompany him, N a doubt this lady had 
faults, - who has not? - but her 1110St prominent one was 
an excessive love of eating, This would have harmed no 
one but herself; therefore we should not have recorded it, 
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if it had not been transn1Ítted to her children. Both of 
the daughters carried this weakness even further than their 
mother did, and she was injudicious enough to indulge 
them. As a natural consequence the children accunnllated 
an unhealthy quantity of fat, and, of course, became yictÍIns 
of indigestion. Anne was a regular rolly-poly as a child; 
but as there is a separate chapter devoted to her we must 
confine the present story, as much as possible, to the elder 
sister. 
Ladies J\Iary and Anne pursued their education under 
the direction of Lady Frances Villiers, daughter of the 
Earl of Suffolk and wife of Sir Ed ward Villiers. This 
lady had six daughters of her own, and must have had her 
hands full with the care of eight girls. She lived with 
theln at the old palace at Richmond, where Queen Eliza- 
beth died, and her daughters grew up with the princesses, 
and formed a connection that lasted through life. Being 
deprived of their 1110ther when they were, respectively, six 
and nine years of age, 
Iary and Anne naturally clung to 
the companions who shared their education and to the lady 
who superintended it. 
[A,D, 1671.] \Vhen the Duchess of York died she left 
four children, two of Wh0111 were sons; but they followed 
her to the grave within the year. By that time the succes- 
sion of the Princess !vlary to the throne of England began 
to assUlne an air of probability, because, as we have said, 
no children were born to Charles II. The duchess had 
become a convert to CatholicislTI, and not very long after 
her death the duke was suspected of having likewise joined 
that faith, This 111ade him so unpopular that the services 
he had performed for his country were all forgotten, and 
his Inarriage, rather more than two years afterwards, with 
the Catholic Princess of Modena, only served to increase 
the censure he had drawn down on his own head. 
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Fearing that his nieces nIight be influenced by their 
father's faith, King Charles undertook the supervision of 
their education hilnself, and engaged Henry Compton, 
Bishop of London, for their preceptor. This IHan had 
been a soldier until he was thirty years old, when he becan1C 
a clergYlnan, and was rapidly prolnoted on account of the 
loyalty of his falnily. Compton was good enough as a 
man, but by no means a well-inforn1ed one, consequent
y 
the princesses were not taught as they ought to have been. 
People who have not had advantages of education theln- 
selves often know its importance; but this does not seem 
to have been the case with Compton, for his pupils were 
allowed to study or not, just as their fancy dictated. The 
consequence was that the elder sister, hadng inherited the 
literary tastes of her parents, studied because it pleased 
her to do so; while Lady Anne grew up an ignoraIllus be- 
cause she did not so please. If the go\'erness, Lady Fran, 
ces Villiers, had done her duty faithfully, this would not 
have been the case; but her tastes lay in a different direc- 
tion. 
Peter de Laine was the French professor of the princesses, 
and I11ade Lady 1\1ary so perfect a mistress of that lan- 
guage that she wrote it hetter than her nati\'e tongue. 1\1r. 
and 1\1rs, Gibson gave instruction in drawing. They were 
a pair of dwarfs, neither being 11l0re than three feet six 
inches in height, and were considered alnong the best 
English artists of the day. This little couple had nine full- 
grown children, and lived to a good old age, 
The ladies 1\fary and Anne continued to live at Rich- 
1l10nd with Lady Villiers and her daughters after their 
1110ther's death, and were very religiously trained accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Church of England, One 
day in the year the Duke of York's entire falnily always 
observed as one of deep sorrow, fasting, and prayer; it was 
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the thirtieth of January, n1emorable as having been the 
date of Charles I.'s execution. Each year all matters of 
business or pleasure were laid aside on that day, and the 
family appeared in deep mourning gannents, 
[A.D. 1674,] 1\lrs. Betterton, the principal actress at 
the King's Theatre, was engaged to teach the royal sisters a 
ballet, which they perfonned at court, and the lessons she 
also iInparted in elocution proved of great service when, 
as queens, they had speeches to make. Both the princesses 
were attractive in personal appearance, though they did not 
resen1ble each other; for Lady Mary was a Stuart in looks, 
tall, graceful, slender, with a clear cOll1plexion, dark eyes 
and hair, while Anne had her mother's round face and 
plump figure. Her hair was dark brown, cOlnplexion 
ruddy, features clear cut and regular, and she had beauti- 
ful hands and arms. Being somewhat near-sighted, 
Princess .-\nne had a drawn look about the eyes that de- 
tracted from her beauty, Perhaps it was this defect that 
prevented her studying as much as she ought to have done; 
but certain it is that she never opened a book when she 
could avoid it; but she was a good Inusician and played 
well on the guitar. At a very early age Anne excelled in 
card-playing, and, I regret to add, gossip. But this was 
the fault of King Charles's court, at which both the prin- 
cesses were introduced when they ought to have been still at 
school. Lady l\lary played cards as well as her sister, and 
for ,.ery high stakes, but, what was worse, she en1ployed 
Sunday evenings as well as those of the week in this frivo- 
lous lnanner. Nobody tried to correct this bad habit, be- 
cause gambling was the chief pastime at the English court, 
and had been so since the time of Henry VIII. 
[
\,D, [677.] \Vhen Lady 1\Iary was fifteen years old 
King Charles and his councillors began to look about for 
a husband for her, and decided that her cousin, \\ïllian1 
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Henry, Prince of Orange, would be the best person for her 
to marry. Then that young Inan was first consulted on 
the subject; his Inind was so filled with war and exploits 
on the battle-field that he appeared indifferent ahnost to 
rudeness; but later, when he thought that the influence of 
his uncles, Charles II. and the Duke of York, might be 
of advantage in a political point of view, he went to Eng- 
land to see what his chances then might be with the pre- 
sUll1ptive heiress, Mary. This prince was the son of King 
Charles's sister Mary, who died when her boy was nine 
years of age, and left him to the care of his grandmother, 
his father having been killed at sea before he was born. 
He was an undersized, delicate boy of nineteen the first 
time he went to England to claim the protection of his 
uncles, who made SOlne plans by which he was secured the 
Stadt-holdership of Holland, That was in 1670; he was 
twenty-six when he returned on his matrÌInonial expedition, 
and not much Ï1nproved either in health or appearance. 
Prince 'Villiam had a little plan of his own which pre- 
vented his discussing his affairs in a straightforward Inan- 
ner at his first interview with King Charles. He was at 
war with France, and felt no desire to make peace unless 
forced to do so. Should he wed the Princess of England, 
he counted on assistance froln her father to pursue hostili- 
ties, but he would not commit himself until he had seen 
the lady; for although he was by no means good-looking 
hilnself, he was deternlÍned to have a handsome wife. 
He was so well pleased with the Princess Mary that after 
his introduction to her by King Charles, he Ï1nlnediately 
asked her hand in Inarriage. It was granted on condition 
that the terms of a peace with France should first be 
agreed upon. The prince excused hilnself, and declared 
" that he must end his marriage before he began his peace 
treaty;" then added " that his allies would be apt to believe 
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that he had n1ade his Inatch at their cost, and for his part, 
he would never sell his honor for a wife." 
Rut the king remained obstinate for three or four days; 
then Sir \Yilliam Temple sought his presence and repeated 
this message sent to his nlajesty by the Prince of Orange, 
who was in a very bad hlUll0r. It was: "That he 
repented ever coming to England, and that after two days 
he would go back home if the king continued in the Inind 
he was of treating of the peace before his marriage, and 
that the king nlust choose whether they were to live after- 
wards as the greatest friends or the greatest enemies, for 
it must be one or the other." 
The easy-going Charles, who was always for letting 
everybody have his own way, replied: " 'V ell, I never yet 
was deceived in judgir..g of a man's honesty by his looks; 
and if I am not deceived in the prince's face, he is the 
honestest man in the world. I will trust hinl - he shall 
have his wife. You go, Sir Willialn Telnple, and tell my 
brother that I have resolved it shall be so." 
The Duke of York was surprised at the suddenness of 
the Inessage, but replied: "The king shall be obeyed, and 
I would be glad if all his subjects would learn of nle to 
obey him. I tell him my opinion very freely upon all 
things; but when I know his positive pleasure on a point 
I obey," 
The Prince of Orange was delighted at his uncle Charles's 
decision, and that very evening the nlatch was announced 
at the cabinet council. After having dined at \Vhitehall 
Palace, the Duke of York returned to S1. J anles's, where he 
was then living with his family, and leading his daughter 
l\Iary into a private room, told her how it was arranged that 
she was to marry Prince Willialn of Orange. The poor 
girl burst into tears and felt very unhappy, but no one cared 
anything about that; and although her heart was very heavy 
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she had to stand by her betrothed for several succeeding 
days to receive deputations froIn the city officials, law 
students, cOlnInercial con1panies, and others who caIne to 
offer congratulations, A grand banquet was given by the 
citizens of London to evince their pleasure at this Prot- 
estant n1arriage, and on the saIne day the Princess l\1ary, 
with her sister Anne, and her stepinother, l\1ary of l\10dena, 
sat under a canopy of statt
 and witnessed a fine pro- 
ceSSIon. 
The Inarriage was solemnized on the fourth of N oven1 ber 
in the bride's bed-chaInber at 81. J aInes's Palace, only the 
melnbers of the royal family being present. King Charles 
tried to draw attentIon from his niece's excessive sadness 
by rolicking gayety, quite out of place on so solemn an 
occasion; and when the Prince of Orange endowed his 
bride with all his earthly goods, placing a handful of gold 
and silver coins on the open book, the king told hioS niece 
" to gather it up and put it in her pocket, for 't was all clear 
gain." After the cereInony the court and foreign an1 bas- 
sadors were adn1Ïtted to offer congratulations. Next morn- 
ing Prince \VilliaIn gave his bride a present of jewels. to 
the amount of forty thousand pounds. 
This marriage was very popular in Scotland, where, as 
well as in England, all the festivities and rejoicings cus- 
tomary on such occasions were observed. The groon1 
displayed great ill-hlunor when the duchess had a son born 
a couple of days later, because the little fellow would haye 
had the precedency over his wife in the succession, but, as 
we know, he lived only a few weeks. It made Princess 
Mary no happier to find herself united to a surly man, and 
what added to her distress at this time was the illness of 
her sister Anne, who was suffering froln small-pox, and 
could neither be present at her wedding nor take leave of 
her when, a week later, she departed for HoIland. The 
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prince wanted to get his wife away frOl11 St. J al11es's as soon 
as possible lest she might catch the infection; but she 
would not leave her father until the dreaded mOl11ent of 
sailing arrived. This made the grool11 so angry that every- 
body spoke of how cross and ugly he was, and the maids- 
of-honor of the queen called him the 
'Dutch monster," 
and other horrid naI11eS, He \\ as angry with the wind, too, 
because it would continue to blow in tile wrong direction, 
and keep hilu in England longer than he desired, Several 
people were lying dangerously ill at St, James's Palace; 
two or three had died since the wedding; .A.nne continued 
too ill to see her sister, and all was gloom and sorrow 
around the bride. At last, on the nineteenth of November, 
the wind changed, and the two palaces of \Vhitehall and 
St. J alnes were at once bustle and confusion with prepara- 
tions for the departure of the Princess of Orange and her 
husband, At nine o'clock in the 1110rning the bride bade 
farewell to her old home and went to \Vhitehall to en1brace 
her royal aunt, Queen Catharine, WhOl11 she loved very 
dearly, It was then that the quePll told her to consider 
how Inuch better her case was than her own, for when she 
came froln Portugal she had not even seen ICing Charles, 
and l\Iary replied between her sobs: "But, madallle, re- 
Inember )'0/1 caIne into England, I an1 going out of Eng- 
lanù," The king and the Duke of York, with a large party 
of nobility and gentry, elnbarked on the royal barges at 
\VhitehalJ and accompanied the Prince and Princess of 
Orange down the riv
r tJ Erith, where they were to dine, 
Then l\:Iary parted with her father and uncle and set sail 
for I rolland, several English and ] hItch 111en-of-war being 
in attendance to conduct the royal yacht across the sea, 
If the Duke of York had known his son-in-law as well at 
that tilne as he did later, he would have set a watch on his 
movements until he was welt 
ut of the kingdoln; but an 
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unfavorable shifting of the wind gave the ambitioas prince 
a chance of playing a mean trick on the duke, who on 
hearing that the Dutch fleet was detained at Sheerness, 
sent a Inessenger to invite the bride and groom to pass the 
tilne at \Vhitehall. \Villiam declined, but went ashore with 
his wife and becalne the guest of Colonel Dorrell, the 
governor. N ext day they proceeded to Canterbury, ac- 
cOlnpanied by Lady Inchiquin (one of the Villiers girls), a 
maid, and the prince's two favorites, Bentinck and Odyke. 
Arriving at the inn, the prince applied to the city authorities 
for a loan, saying that he had been sent away from London 
in haste without a penny, because King Charles and the 
Duke of York were so jealous of any favor shown hi1n that 
they were afraid the lord mayor would give him a grand 
feast, and hurried hÏ1n off to prevent it. As we know the 
entertainnlent was given, and the prince and princess, as 
well as the rest of the royal falnily were present, of course 
the statement was false, and by refusing the loan the cor- 
poration of Canterbury showed very plainly that they 
considered it so. But Doctor Tillotson, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, gathered together all the plate and ready Inoney he 
could comnland, and hastened with them to the inn, where 
he requested an interview with Mr. Bentinck, and not only 
placed all his wealth at the disposal of the prince, but 
offered him an asylum at the deanery, a nlore proper stop- 
ping-place for one of his rank than a common inn, The 
nloney and plate were accepted, but the offer of hospitality 
was declined, N ow, it was perfect1y useless for Prince 
\Villiam to demand money from anyone but his uncles, who 
would have supplied him without hesitation, Besides, as 
the first instalment of Princess lVIary's portion of forty 
thousand pounds had been paid, his credit was perfectly 
sood in London, and the prime minister, Danby, would 
not have been applied to in vain. But the prince was so 
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angry on account of the birth of his little brother-in-law 
that he wanted to appear in the light of a very ill-used 
person, and this game was a bold political stroke to obtain 
partisans before leaving the country. And he succeeded, 
for Dr. Tillotson becalne a serviceable friend, who corre- 
sponded with the prince and Mr. Bentinck, and gave them 
some valuable information for which he was made an arch- 
bishop a few years later. Four days the Prince of Orange 
devoted to courting favor with the people of Kent, and then 
set sail on board the" l'vlontague " at Margate. 
The princess was accolnpani
d by Lady Inchiquin and 
her two sisters, Elizabeth and Anne 'Villiers, whose Inother 
had died just after they bade her adieu at Riclunond 
PaJace, These were laclies-of-honor, and there was still 
another, named l\Iary \\" orth. After a very stormy passage, 
during which everybody was sea-sick excepting Princess 
l\Iary, the royal fleet arrived at Tethudo, a town on the Hol- 
land coast, and their majesties proceeded to Hounslardyke 
Palace. The preparations for their reception went forward 
so slowly that they could not make their public entry into 
the Hague until the end of a fortnight, but everything was 
arranged with great Inagnificence. The bridge at the 
entrance of the town V'{as festooned with garlands of flowers, 
surrounding appropriate Latin inscriptions, and Ì\veh"e 
companies of soldiers were drawn up in line on either side, 
Twenty-four virgins, in gay costumes, walked two and two 
on either side of their highnesses' coach, strewing fresh 
flowers and evergreens in the path all the way. In front 
of the town hall was a triumphal arch hung with banners, 
ferns, and gay ribbons, displaying the crests of the prince 
and princess side by side, and over thelll two hands holding 
a Latin motto, which, rendered into English, read thus :- 


U \Vhat Halcyon airs this royal Hymen sings, 
The Olive branch of peace her dower she brings," 
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The royal cortège passed beneath this arch on to Hoc.g- 
straet, where another bore this inscription:- 
" To the Batavian court, with Heaven's best smile, 
Approach fair guest, and bless this happy pile," 
,A.nd so with a fine display of loyalty frolu their subjects, 
that greeted their eyes and ears at every turn, - for there 
was Inusic, the beating of drulns, and ringing of bells 
besides, - the royal pair passed through the principal 
streets to their palace, 
That even
ng there were brilliant fireworks representing, 
in turn, St. George on horseback, fountains, pyramids, 
enonnous castles, chariots containing the gods descending 
from the skies in a blaze of fire, flower-pots, anilnals, and 
a variety of novel devices, The following day all the 
" Herrs "of note called to pay their respects, but it is not 
necessary for us to recall the long unpronounceable naInes. 
1'he usual celebrations followed, and after that Princess 
l\fary resorted to her old propensity for gambling, in which 
she was encouraged by her husband, who carried this vice 
further than she did. 
Not long after the arrival of the Princess of Orange, as 
we Inust call her now, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
recon1mendecl Dr. TIooper for her almoner and chaplain, 
0.1 his arrival in Holland he found the princess without a 
chapel or a room of any kind that could be put to that 
use, except the dining-room, This she willingly relin- 
quished, because she and the prince never took their meals 
together, and for the sake of obliging Dr. Hooper she 
was willing to dï'ne in a small, dark parlor, which, though 
not very comfortable, answered the purpose, Dr. Hooper 
was ordered to fit up the chapel; but so alanned was the 
princess lest she might suffer from having incurred her 
lord's displeasure, that she insisted upon the almoner's 
being present on a certain afternoon, when his Inajesty was 
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to inspect the arrangements, to bear part of the brunt of 
his ill-nature. The first thing he did on entering the chapel 
was to turn up his nose contemptuously, kick over the 
chair placed on the steps of the dias tor his wife, and ask 
roughly for whom it was intended. Then he inquired the 
use of each article that struck his notice, and with an elll- 
phatic "HunI!" left the chapel, which he entered only 
once or twice after that. The princess attended every day, 
taking great pains not to make the chaplain wait. The 
prince had given his wife certain religious books to read, 
which Dr. Hooper replaced with those he preferred for her. 
This excited the prince's displeasure, and one day on find- 
ing her deeply interested in a work not in accordance with 
. his belief, he stormed furiously, and said: " \Vhat ! - will 
you read such books? I suppose it is Dr. Hooper per- 
suades you to do it." 
While the Princess of Orange \Vas under the good 
influence of Dr. Hooper, her sister Anne had established 
her little court at S1. James's, and passed most of her time 
gaIllbling and gossiping, Her Ill0St intimate friend was 
Sarah Jennings, who, at the age of fifteen, had secretly 
married the handsol11e Colonel Churchill, the Duke of 
York's favorite gentleman. This lady afterwards becallle 
the Duchess of l\iarlborough, a very illlportant personage 
in the political world. Her tastes were sitllilar to those of 
the Princess Anne, over whom she had a very baneful 
influence. Barbara Villiers, now l\Irs. Berkley, third 
daughter of her late governess, was 
\.nne's first lady-in- 
waiting; thus we see four of the ladies of this family in 
direct attendance upon the two princesses who later occu- 
pied the British throne. 
But to return to Holland. At the Hague the Princess 
of Orange found three beautiful palaces. One was called 
"the Hague," a splendid Gothic structure, where all the 
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business of state was transacted. Mary never went there, 
excepting on occasions of great ceremony. About a mile 
fronl this castle stood the palace in the wood, surrounded 
by stately oaks and one of the n10st beautiful gardens in 
the whole of Europe. That was the home of the Princess 
of Orange. A long avenue fonned by two rows of wide- 
spreading trees, whose branches luet and fonned a canopy 
overhead, led to the Inain door of thc palace, and clean, 
freshly gravelled walks wound in and out to the utlnost 
lilnit of the well-kept grounds, Not far off was a dower 
palace, called the Old Court. A paved walk, also bordered 
with fine old trees, trilnn1ed in the shape of pyramids, led 
from the Hague to the seaport of Scheveling; and, as this 
was open to the public, every passenger had to pay a 
slnall toll to keep it in good order. 
But the English attendants who had accompanied the 
princess \vanted sOlnething besides a beautiful residence; 
they were not pleased with their new hOlne, and longed for 
England and the olel scenes and old faces they had left be- 
hind theln. rrhe princess was fortunate in having her 
uncle, Lord Clarendon, with her. He was ambassador at 
the I [ague when she first arrived; and, as her husband was 
called away shortly after, it was Inost agreeable to have her 
uncle's protection, 
[A,D. 1678.J The Prince of Orange returned froln 
hunting one day, and after reading a few letters announced 
his irntention to proceed at once to France. The princess 
accolnpanied her husband as far as RotterdaIn, and then 
bade him farewell. 
During his absence the princess lnade a tour of her do- 
minions, moving fron1 place to place in her barge by canal. 
\Vhile travelling in this primitive manner, the ladies of the 
court amused thelnselves with needlework or carel-playing; 
and when Princess 1\Iary sewed, Dr. IToopcr would read 
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frOln sonle serious work. ..\lthough not seventeen years uf 
age at that time, the princess nlanaged her ladies remark- 
ably well. She never showed Inore favor to one than an- 
other; insisted on the ob
ervance of every point of eti- 
quette, and exercised so much authority that a look frOin 
her was sufficient to put a stop to any conversation that 
did not nleet with her approval. Saine years later Dr. 
Hooper paid her the complilnent of saying, "that during 
the entire time of his sojourn in her household, - over a 
year and a half, - he never heard her sayar saw her do 
one thing that he could have wished she had not said or 
done, ,- 
The climate of Holland did not agree with the princess, 
and she had a dangerous attack of malarial fever the fol- 
lowing SUlnnler, from which she did not entirely recover for 
many weeks, \Vith the hope of cheering her and acceler- 
ating her convalescence, the Duke of York sent his wife 
and his daughter Anne to visit her, Princess 
Iar): \\'a
 
beside herself with joy, for she had not seen her sister 
since her marriage, and she had always been the best of 
friends with h
r stepmother. The Duchess of York called 
her "the Lelnon," and her husband "the Orange"; and 
nlost of her letters to :\Iary before the revolution began 
" 
Iy dear Lelnon." 
[A,D. 1679.J The following year the Duke of York was 
banished from England on account of his religion, and 
went to visit his daughter in Holland, who treated hinl with 
the Inost tender affection. Her health was not then entirely 
restored, for she still suffered frOln attacks of ague, and 
was ordered to try the clilnate of Dieren, where her hus- 
band owned a hunting palace. The change did her a great 
deal of good, and she returned to the Palace of the \Vood 
in time to see Dr, Hooper go back to England to marry a 
lady to whom he had been engaged fa! Blan)' clon.ths. 
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lary was very much alarmed lest she should lose the ser- 
vices of her ahnoner, and begged hitn to prevail upon his 
lady to cOlne to Holland, He pron1ised to do his best and 
succeeded; but it was very lnortifying to the princess that 
she was unable to extend her hospitality to 
lrs. Hooper. 
The doctor had always taken his meals with the ladies of 
the bed-chamber and the lnaids-of-honor of the princess, 
and his wife was invited to do the saIne, 
But knowing, as everybody did, that Prince \Villialn was 
too stingy to be willing to feed one person lnore than he 
was actually obliged to, Dr. Hooper never allowed his wife 
to eat at the palace, but took his meals with her at their 
lodging-house, not far away, Fortunately he was a man of 
means, for as he received only a few pounds fron1 Prince 
William for all his services at the Dutch court he could 
not otherwise have subsisted, 
The Princess 11ary had ano: her visit fron1 her sister 
Anne, when she was pennitted by King Charles to join her 
father during his banishment; and the whole falnily of the 
Duke of York spent SOlne tilne together in Holland on the 
most amicable terms. At that period 
lary did not know 
how her husband was intriguing with such men as Sunder- 
land, Oates, and Bedloe, who were lnixed up in the popish 
plot, for the purpose of depriving her father of his succes- 
sion, and bringing on her native land the curse of civil 
war. She would have been horrified at such an idea. 
Princess Mary was not happily lnarried, for her husband 
was so cross and disagreeable that it was ilnpossible for 
her to love him. Her life was ahnost one of ÏInprisonlnent, 
because, although she was condescension itself to the wives 
of the burgomasters and other ladies, she never lost sight 
of her own high birth sufficiently to permit of any intimacy 
or exchange of visits; consequently she was confined to 
the narrow circle of her own court, which was very tiresOIne 
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to a woman accustomed to all the pomp, grandeur, and 
gayety of royal life in Fngland. 
One thing that interested her was the building of a pal- 
ace by her husband at Loo. She laid the corner-stone 
with all the ceremony that usually attends such a perform- 
ance, and planned the decorations of the building as well 
as the laying 0\1Í of the gardens and walks, After the 
palace was c0111pleted, Princess !\lary occupied apartments 
that were calleà 
'the queen's suite" forever after, though 
when she became Queen of England she ceased to live in 
Holland, and never eyen visited there, Under the windows 
of this suite was "the queen's garden," in the centre of 
which was a splendid large fountain, This garden opened 
through a hedge into another adorned with a number of 
fine statues. 'T'hen the princess had a poultry-yard, where 
she raised a fine breed of fowls that she was fond of tend- 
ing, feeding, and watching, - an amllselnent that served to 
pass away lnany a tedious hour. 
[A,D. 1680.J Beyond the park was an immense aque- 
duct that supplied all the fountains and the fish-pond, as 
well as the means for irrigating; then there were further 
on long shady walks that terminated in a grove, where 1\lary 
often went to enjoy an hour's solitude, or perhaps to \\"

p 
over her forlorn situation. She read, eln broidered, and 
continued her drawing-lessons with Gibson, the cl warf Inas- 
ter, who had followed her to Holland; but had scarcely 
any society besides her maids-of-honor and her good nurse, 

Irs, Langford. whose husband was one of her chaplai!1s. 
All her English attendants were heartily detested by th
 
prince, who lna naged to get rid of as many of them as 
possible and replace them with his Dutch subjects, who 
were, in most instances, by no means agreeable to :ðlary. 
[A.D. 1684.J Year by year \Villiam of Orange imposed 
so many acts of cruelty on hb wife that at last she was 
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ahnost afraid to express her opinion on any subject, and by 
the grossest misrepresentations he turned her heart from 
her own fan1Ï]y, and in every possible way encouraged an 
intilnacy between her and the Duke of l\Ionmouth while he 
was an exile from England. 'I'his was before the Duke of 
York had ascended the throne. Charles II. had banished 
l\Iolllnouth from his realm; and vVilliam's, object in being 
so friend] y with him was, that in this enelny of the Duke 
of York he knew he should find a powerful ally who would 
further any plan of his, no matter how unscrupulous, by 
which he meant to prevent James from assulning the 
crown and usurp his place. The banished duke Inust have 
exerted a powerful influence over the mind of the princess 
in some Inysterious way, otherwise it is hard to understand 
how she could consent to show marks of favor to a man 
who calUluniated her own father. But she was sadly 
changed by this time, and all the affection she had once 
entertained for her parents had vanished. She went con- 
stantly to hear political sennons preached against her 
father, who was accused of dreadful crimes, that, whether 
true or false, should never have been pronounced within the 
hearing of his daughter. Her life that had been so Inonoto- 
nous becalne gay in the extreme after the appearance 
of Monmouth at the Hague; and she danced, flirted, and 
promenaded with hiln in a most undignified manner. Her 
father heard of this conduct, and remonstrated with the 
princess. She shed tears over his letter, but said, "that 
the prince was her Inaster and would be obeyed." This 
was partly true, no doubt; but after being shut up as she 
had been for several years, she went to the other extrelne, 
and enjoyed the gayety that her husband pennitted her to 
i!1dulge in while he was using her as a tool to further his 
intrigues with Monmouth. She is certainly to blan1e for 
her undignified behavior, but still more for the disrespect 
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she showed her father, who had always been most kind and 
indulgent to her. In one of his fault-finding letters he 
wrote his daughter to warn her husband against l\Ionlnouth. 
who, in the event of K.ing Charles's death and his own, 
would, he assured her, give thenl a struggle before they 
could get possession of the throne of Great Britain. Thus 
we see that J anles knew )Ionlnouth was not to be trusted, 
though suspicion with regard to his son-in-law had not yet 
entered his head. 
I t was not long after the Inarriage of l\Iary that King 
Charles began to think about a husband for his other niece, 
the Princess Anne, Several candidates for her hand were 
duly presented and considered, but at last the choice fell 
on Prince George of Denlnark, brother to King Christian 
of that country. He was a valiant soldier, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in several battles \\'ith the Swedes, 
during which he had rescued his brother, the king, frOln the 
enemy by his wonderful dash and presence of n1Ïnd, He 
and the Princess Anne were Inarried in 1683; and their 
I
uptials, unlike those of l\Iary and the Prince of Orange, 
were conducted with great pomp, and succeeded by the 
usual celebrations. King Charles settled on the bride an 
inCOlne of twenty thousand pounds per annum, and pre- 
sented her with a sinall palace adjoining \Yhitehall for her 
residence, for it was arranged that she \vas not to go to 
I >enmark to live. 
[
\..D, 1685.] \Ve have spoken of the gay doings at the 
1 Iolland court, but they were not to continue long; for sud- 
denly everything was changed to nlourning on the announce- 
Inent of the death of King Charles II. of England. Princess 

Iary was very Bluch grieved on account of this sad event, 
for all her renlcn1brances of her uncle were of the most 
agreeable nature. The Duke of l\Ionmouth and Prince 
\ YilliaIn were closeted together for several hours after the 
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news came, and that very night the duke started for Eng- 
land. But so secretly \\"ere his preparations and departure 
made that he \\ as supposed to be shut up in his own room 
until late on the followIng day. It was the prince who fur- 


.. 


THE RETREAT. 


nished him with money for the rash Invasion of EnglanL 
\vhich resulted in his execution. The details of his bold e);.- 
plait are given in the last reign. 
After James was firmly seated on the throne, it would 
never do tor the Prince of Orange to appear in the light of 
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an enelny, so he had to change his tactics forthwith. I Ie 
pretended that the affectionate letters to his wife from her 
father were addressed to himself, and read them aloud to 
the ambassadors. To the king he wrote in the n10st humble 
terms, promising fidelity till death, and explaining that 
l\Ionn10uth had received only comn10n hospitality at his 
hands, and been sent away from the Hague as soon as 
possible. 
Certainly James II. regretted the necessity which com- 
pelled hiln to put \Ionlnouth to death, but Princess l\Iary 
had formed such an attachn1cnt for him that she never for- 
gave her father for causing that execution, 
[_\.,D. 1686,J During the following spring a plot against 
the life of Prince \Villialn was revealed to the princess, and 
she became so alanned that she obtained for hiIn a body- 
guard, which had not previously been considered at all 
necessary, 
Then \Villiam Penn was sent by James II. to convince 
the prince that all laws tending to religious persecutions 
ought to be abolished; but his errand was a failure, because 
the prince declared ,. that he would lo
e all the revenues 
and prospects of the kingdom of Great Britain, to which his 
wife was heiress, before one should be abolished." And the 
princess indorsed this decision, adding: "That if ever she 
were Queen of England she should do more for the Prot- 
estants than even Queen Elizabeth had done." 
Penn spoke so plainly to the princess, and eypressed his 
opinion so freely, that she disliked him forever after. 
[A,D, 1688,J The Prince and Princess of Orange had 
their spies in England, who kept thell1 daily informed of 
every change in the political clrama, Of these Lord and 
Lady Sunderland were the principal agents, and as this lord 
\Vas prime minister he had special facilities for gaining 
knowledge. Another was the Princess Anne, whose letters 
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were relnarkable for coarseness, vulgarity, and bad spelling. 
As she did not know of the bond existing between Lady 
Sunderland and her sister \Iary, she sOlnetÏ1nes filled her 
letters with abuse of that person, on whom she did not 
hesitate to besto'
 some very hard epithets. Her relnarks 
H1llst often have amused both William and Mary, who were 
better aware of what was going on in Great Britain than she 
was, although they were not on the spot. One of Anne's 
letters closes with this sentence: "One thing I forgot to 
tell you about Lord Sunderland, which is that it is thought 
if everything does not go here as he would have it, that he 
will pick a quarrel with the court and so retire, and possibly 
l1lake his court to you." 
This shows that the princess little suspected Lord Sun- 
derland of already being in the service of \Villiam. She 
had reasons of her own for trying to create ill-feeling be- 
tween 1\lary and her father; and once when the princess 
had hinted at the possibility of her visiting England, ,Anne 
warned her in rather vague ternlS that her life might be in 
danger were she to present herself at her father's court. 
If 1\Iary had considered how kind and indulgent that father 
had always been to his children, she would have insisted 
on an explanation; but the correspondence between these 
two sisters was interrupted for awhile by Anne's illness, 
The king watched by her bedside until she was past dan- 
ger, and nursed her with the most tender care. \Yhat 
would have been his feelings, could he have known the 
treachery of the invalid at whose side he sat hour after 
hour, anxiously awaiting the result of her disease? 
Shortly after her recovery, Princess Anne asked pennis- 
sion of her father to spend a few weeks at the Hague. 
The Prince of Denmark, her husband, was going on a visit 
to his native land, and it was his wife's plan that she should 
be conducted by him to her sister's court, there to rènlain 
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until his return. Her confidential friend, Lady ChurchilJ, 
was to accompany her. But King J ames had begun to see 
something of the part his children were playing against him, 
and perelnptorily refused to allow Anne to leave England. 
In a fit of temper at being thus opposed she retired to 
Bath, where she remained until after the birth of her 
brother, whose appearance in the world was nlost unwel- 
come to both her and l\Iary of Orange. 
l\Ieanwhile affairs had taken such a turn that King 
J ames's downfall was rapidly approaching, His adherence 
to the Catholic cause deprived him of support fr01n the 
Reformed church, and obliged some of the best and most 
loyal of his subjects to stand by and witness his ruin, 
though with intense pain, because they were unable to stir 
hand or foot in his behalf. 
Lord Clarendon, who had by this time returned to Lon- 
don fronl the Hague, was one of these, It will be remenl- 
bered that he was King James's brother-in law, and a warm 
friendship had always existed between the two men. It 
was most painful to him to observe the indifference of 
Anne towards her father, particularly when reports reached 
England that the Prince of Orange was coming over with 
an army to Invade the country, Clarendon questioned the 
princess to find out how Inuch she knew of the Inatter, but 
could get very little satisfaction, for she evaded him as 
much as possible, and pretended to have no infonnation 
but that which her husband had received from the king 
himself. After several vain attenlpts to induce his niece 
to speak to her father and endeayor to console him, - for 
he had sunken into a most painful state of melancholy, 
- Lord Clarendon begged her at least to urge the king 
to consult with some of his old friends, each and all of 
whom were warmly attached to hÎ1n. But this unnatural 
daughter put him off, and preferred to increase her father's 
anguish. 
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One day in October there was a royal levée at \Vhite- 
hall. The king was in a painfully depressed state of n1Ïnd, 
and told Lord Clarendon that the Prince of Urange had 
einbarked with his Dutch troops, and only awaited a favor- 
able wind to sail, adding," I have nothing by this day's 
post froin Iny daughter :\Iary; and it is the first titne I have 
lnissed hearing fronl her for a long while," 
1'he unfortunate father never heard froln her again. 
Lord Clarendon n1ade another attelnpt to induce Anne 
to save her father, wluch she lnight have done if she had 
chosen: but she did not, and treated every proposition with 
disgusting leyity. 
Louis X [V. offere to intercept the Dutch fleet; but 
J aines declined his aid, because of the confidence he felt 
in his daughter 1\1ary. Her last letter assured hin1 that 
the prince's fleet was made ready to repel an attack of the 
French, \vhich was hourly expected; and the fond, confid- 
ing father believed her. 
It was Dr. Burnet, a well-known author and minister, 
who undertook to explain to the Princess of Orange all 
the details of the political situation; and after the prince 
decided to get possession of the throne of Great Britain, 
he asked her what would be her husband's position, she 
being the heir and not he. 
She replied that she had not considered that point, but 
would be obliged to him if he would tell her. Burnet, who 
was evidently acting in the interest of the prince, replied, 
"That she must be contented as a wife to engage in her 
husband's interest and give him the real authority as soon 
as it came into her hands," Mary consented, and asked 
the doctor to bring the prince to her that she nlight assure 
hiln of her submission to his will. William was hunting 
that day; but on the lnorrow, after inforn1Ïng hin1 of the 
conversation with the princess, Burnet conducted him to 
her presence, 
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]\VIary told hiln that she was surprised to hear from the 
doctor how, by the la\vs of England. a husband could be 
Inacle subservient to his wife, providing the title of king 
carne to hill1 through her; and added a solemn promise 
that she should always be obedient to him, and that he 
should rule, not she. It SeelTIS surprising that so faithless 
a daughter should have been so dutiful a wife; but the 
prince had broken her spirit by his frequent acts of cru- 
elty and neglect, and she was as sublnissive as a whipped 
cur. 
Instead of thanking his wife, \Villiam treated her deci- 
sion as a matter of course, and merely answered with a 
grunt of satisfaction, giving Dr. Burnet great credit for 
the persuasive eloquence that had brought about so favor- 
able a result. 
In October the Prince of Orange sailed with a fleet of 
fifty..two ships of war; and, after a very stormy voyage, 
landed at an English village on the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 
l\Ieeting with no opposition, he marched four miles into 
Devonshire, followed by his entire force, The prince 
knew what a risk he was taking, and waited with breathless 
anxiety to see how Inany of the west of England people 
would flock to his standard. 
He published a declaration that the Prince of 'Vales was 
not the real child of J alnes II.; but that a strange baby 
had been adopted to impose on the British nation, who wa
 
to rule them as a Roman Catholic. This was done to pre- 
vent the country from educating the prince according to 
the doctrines of the Church of England, which would 
probably have established his succession. Of course a 
child upon whose birth any doubt \Vas cast could never rule 
as a Catholic, nor be educated by the state for any pur- 
pose; therefore the daughters of James II. pretended to 
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believe the falsehood, knowing that in the eyen t of the 
prince's acçession they would stand no chance of ever 
wearing the crown. 
News årrived in London that Lord Cornbury, eldest son 
of the Earl of Clarendon, had deserteq the king's anny 
with three regill1ents, and gone over to the enemy. Clar- 
endon was overCOlne with grief and shalne at such conduct 
on the part of one of his flesh and blood. \Vhen Prin- 
cess Anne saw hin1 she asked why he had not been to see 
her for several days. He replied, "that he was so lnuch 
concerned for the villany his son had cOlnmitted that he 
was ashanled of being seen anywhere." 
" Oh," replied the princess, "people are so apprehensive 
of popery that you will find lnany lnore of the anny will 
do the saine." 
And she was right; for desertions became of daily oc- 
currence, and King J an1es was surrounded by traitors on 
all sides. .Anne knew of Lord Cornbury's intended deser- 
tion, and was anxiously awaiting news fronl her husband, 
\\ :10, with a display of affection and sincerity, had gone off 
with her father to assist in defending hin1 against the Prince 
of Orange. Lord Churchill and Sir George Hewett were 
with the king also; and these two were concerned in a plJt 
against the life of their sovereign, which the latter con- 
fessed on his deathbed some years later. 
Every tilHe the king heard that one of his officers had 
gone over to the enenlY, Prince George of Denmark would 
raise his eyes and hands with affected surprise, and exclaim, 
" Is it possible!" At last, after supping with the king and 
speaking in terms of abhorrence of all deserters, the prince, 
Churchill, and Hewett, taking advantage of an attack of 
illness that had suddenly seized their sovereign, went off 
in the night to the hostile calnp. \Vhen informed of it. 
J alnes exclairned: "How? lIas' Is It Possible' gone 
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off, too?" Yet this departure was a cruel blow to the 
father, who said: ".\.fter all, I only tnind his conduct as 
connected with n1Y child; otherwise the loss of a stout 
trooper would have been greater." 
In expectation of her husband's desertion, Anne had 
made arrangetnents for her own flight; and no sooner did 
the news reach her that he had gone than she followed. It 
was Sunday night, and the princess retired to her room at 
the usual hour. :l\1rs. Danvers, the lady-in-waiting, was not 
in the secret, and went to bed as usual in the ante-chaIn. 
ber. Ladies Fitzharding and Churchill had entered Prin- 
cess .Anne's room early in the evening, and hidden them- 
selves by agreen1ent in her dressing-rootn, At n1idnight, 
acc01npanied by these two won1en, the princess stole out of 
the palace, and Inet Lord Dorset in St, James's Park. A 
coach stood in waiting a little distance off; but the rain 
poured in torrents, and the n1ud was so deep that .\nne 
lost one of her shoes in a puddle, fr01n which there was 
neither titne nor inclination to extricate it. This little acci- 
dent was treated as a joke by the adventurers, who laughed 
heartily, while I.JorcI Dorset gallantly stuck the princess's 
foot into one of the kid gauntlets he had pulled off; and 
assisted her to hop forward to the carriage. The party 
clrO\Te to the Dishop of London's house, where they were 
refreshed and the princess supplied with shoes, and started 
by daybreak for Lord Dorset's castle in \\'"altham Forest, 
After a few hours' rest they proceeded to N ottinghaIn, 
where the Earl of N orthalnpton, attired in nÚlitary uniform, 
raised a purple standard in the name of the laws and liber- 
ties of England, and invited the people to gather around 
the Protestant heiress to the throne, Afterwards _\nne went 
on to \Varwick, where there was a project on foot for the 
extermination of all the papists in England, Although the 
princess knew that her father's head would be the first to 
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fall should such a plan be carried into effect, she was so 
unnatural as to favor it. 
A, trelnendous uproar was raised when ..\nne's women-in- 
waiting entered her rOO1n the 1110rning after her flight and 
found her bed undisturbed and the princess herself Iniss- 
ing, Before many 111inutes the whole court was aroused 
with the lamentations of the people, who declared that the 
princess had been Inurdered by the queen's priests. The 
storm rose to such a height. that a mob collected in the 
street and swore that the palace should be pulled down, and 
l\Iary Beatrice pulled to pieces if ..\nne were not forthc01n- 
ing. No doubt the threat would ha\'e been put in to execu- 
tion had it not been for the discovery of a letter which the 
missing princess had left lying on her toilet-table, stating 
that she had gone off to avoid the king's displeasure on 
account of her husband's desertion 
 and that she should 
relnain away until a reconciliation had been effected. 
" Never was anyone," she wrote, " in such an unhappy con. 
dition, so divided between duty to a father and a husband; 
and therefore I know not what I nlust do but to follow one 
to preserve the other." This \voulcl be all very well if she 
had been dutiful to her father; but as she had only one 
week before infonned Orange by letter that her husband 
would soon be with him, ready to serve his cause to the 
utlnost, we can only feel intense disgust at such deception. 
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IES II. arrived in London just after the excitem
nt 
caused by 
\.nne's escape had subsided. lIe had been 
obliged to leave his arnlY on account of illness, and when 
he heard of his daughter's conduct, he struck his breast and 
exc1ailned: "God help me! IUY own children have forsaken 
me in In)' distress." From that nloment he lost heart and 
ceased to struggle to retain his crown; but he never 
censured Anne as he might have done, nor was he aware 
of the extent of her treachery. 
1\Ieanwhile, the Prince of Orange induced many of the 
most loyal subjects of the crown to join him by circulating 
the report that he had come to England for the sole purpose 
of establishing peace between James 11. and his people, 
So he advanced as far as IrenIc)', and while resting there 
heard, to his unspeakable joy- that the king had disbanded 
his anny, and followed his wife, who, with the Prince of 
\Vales, had escaped to France. They could not more COJn- 
pletely have played into his hand. 
Prince George of Denmark waited for his wife at Oxford, 
which place she entered with nlilitary state, escorted by 
several thousand nlounted gentlelnen, \\'ho, with their ten- 
ants, had joined her followers as she passed through the 
various counties, Bishop Conlpton, Anne's earlv tutor, 
rode before her in military dress, and carried a purple flag 
in token of his adherence to her cause. 
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J ames had been captured and taken back to Whitehall, 
so \Villian1 of Orange stopped at \Vindsor and sent his 
Dutch guard forward to expel his uncle; for neither he nor 
his sister-in-law dared to face the father whom they had so 
basely injured. The next day the prince entered London 
quietly, went straight to St. J mnes's Palace, and retired to 
his bedchatnber. In the evening bells rang, guns fired, 
and there was general rejoicing alnong the Orange party. 
A few days later the Prince and Princess of Ð\;l1lnark re- 
turned, and took up their abode at the palace they had lived 
in e
r since their marriage, called the Cockpit, because the 
site of it had once been used for that barbarous amuse- 
ment. 
[A-.D. 1689.J Anne felt no regret at the fate that had 
overtaken her unfortunate father, but triulnphantly ap- 
peared in public with Lady Churchill, both decked in orange 
ribbons, an elnblem of the cause they had espoused. Her 
uncle, Lord Clarendon, took her severely to task for not 
showirg SOlne concern on account of her father's downfall, 
but she proved very plainly that she felt none; but it was 
not many weeks before she regretted having taken sides 
with 'Villialn. This was not because of any quahns of 
conscience, or awakening of affection for her parent, - no, 
indeed! It was only that her interests were at stake, and 
her rights in danger of being forfeited. A convention had 
been called to arrange how the kingdom was to be governed, 
and as leader of a well-disciplined arn1Y of fourteen thou- 
sand foreign soldiers, quartered in and about London, the 
Prince of Orange was likely to have the n1atter settled just 
as he chose. 1'he convention were perplexed, however; for 
though they decided to exclude the Prince of \Vales and 
settle the succession on 11:ary of Orange, they were by no 
means willing, in the event of her death, to have the king- 
dom governed by a foreigner, particularly as his religion 
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was as far removed fron1 that of the Church of England as 
J ames's was. 
\rhile they were considering this matter \Yillian1 "as so 
taciturn and glum that the English lords could not find out 
\\"hat he wanted, so they applied to some of his Dutch 
attendants to know \\'hat ailed their 111aster, and were in- 
fanned that if Princess 
lary was to occupy the throne and 
take precedence of her husband he w
:)Uld go back to Hol- 
land; for he was not willing to be tied by apron strings, or 
to play the part of gentleman-usher to his own wife. The 
English nobles were nlore perplexed than ever; but at this 
juncture Dr. Burnet canle to their relief, and said, that as 
1\Iary's spiritual adviser he was well aware of how she 
\Vould decide if the matter were left to her, because she had 
told hin1 that she preferred yielding precedence to her hus- 
band in e\Tery alTair of I ife, Then \'"ord was sent to the 
Princess 
Iary, '" that if she considered it proper to insist 
on her lineal rights the convention would persist in declar- 
ing her sale sO\Tereign." lIer answer was: '" That she \Vas 
the prince's wife, and never Incant to be other than in sub- 
jection to him, and that she did not thank anyone for set- 
ting up for her an interest divided from that of her 
hu
band," That settled the Inatter; for the national con- 
\Tention of lords and commons decided that the Prince 
of Orange was to be offered the crown. and that his wife 
was to have joint sO\Tereignty, Their children, if they had 
any. were to succeed them, but if not the Princess Anne was 
nf'xt in the line. 
Being- satisfied at last, \Villiam permitted his wife to join 
hinl in England. The Princess of Orange had mad, herself 
beloved in Holland, and tears filled her eyes \,"hen she heard 
one of the COn11l10n people say, as she \Vas embarking, 
'" that he hoped the English n1ight love her as \\ ell as those 
had done whom she was leaving," 
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A swift, pleasant voyage soon brought Princess l\1:ary to 
Gravesend, where she was met by her sister and Prince 
George of DellIllark. The two sisters were so elated at 
their success that they embraced again and again, and went 
into perfect transports of joy. An1idst a chorus of shouts 
and welcomes they entered their exiled father's barge, and 
soon landed at \Vhitehall, where \Villialll met thcIn, .All 
those who witnessed l\1ary's conduct that day, even her best 
friends, were shocked, Gravity would have been becoming 
considering that she was taking possession of the hor(l(
 
from which reverse of fortune had driven her father only a 
few days before 
 but she was excessively gay, and went all 
over the palace, looking into the cupboards, examining the 
furniture, and making ren1arks upon what had been re- 
moved; and what left for her use with revolting heartless- 
ness. She took possession of the apartInents J\lary Beatrice 
had used, slept in her bed, Inade use of her toilet articles') 
and within a night or two sat down to a game of basset in 
the very spot her predecessor had occupied. 
N ext day the cercn10ny of recognition of WiHiam and 
l\lary as sovereigns of England took place. They pro- 
ceeded in state robes to the banqueting hall of the palace, 
and pJaced then1seh.es in chairs of state under the royal 
canopy, their attendants taking their respective places near 
by. Then Lord Halifax made a short speech, desiring their 
majesties to accept the crown. The prince answered, and 
the princess curtsied, but showed no reluctance at assun1- 
ing her father's crown, After affixing their names to the 
Rill of Rights, which promised enjoyment of religious 
liberty to every Protestant EnglishInan, William III. and 
l\Iary II. were proclaimed king and queen. 
Lord Clarendon was so disgusted with the turn of affairs 
that he retired to his country seat, but he sent a letter to 
his niece, which must have contained some unflattering 
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remarks, for his wife, to whom he intrusted it, was afraid to 
deliver it. IIis brother Laurence had been civilly received 
by \\Tilliam; but .:\Iary had refused to see hilH or his children, 
little girls of seven and eight years, respecti\.ely, 
After a few weeks of London life King \\ïlIian1 hurried 
his wife away with hiln to Halnpton Court, and only went 
to town on business. He pleaded ill-health as an excuse; 
but his conduct gave great dissatisfaction, because diver- 
sions that had attended previous courts disappeared, and 
the king was so surly that people feared to approach him. 
The queen. was vivacious and affable, but as she took little 
or no interest in state affairs, nothing was to be gained by 
special attention to her, so few gathered about her. 
There were n1any loyal citizens who positively refused to 
take an oath of allegiance to the new sovereigns. .-\.lnong 
these \yere Lord Clarendon, four of the bishops who had 
been sent to the To\\'er by James 11., and seyeral hundred 
n1embers of the English clergy, besides Archbishop San- 
croft, who it was fondly hoped would perforn1 the corona- 
tion ceremony, That important event next occupied the 
attention of everybody at court. A new globe, sceptre, and 
c;word of state were n1ade for ::\Iary I I.. but she was to wear 
the beautiful crown that her father had pro\'ided for his 
queen. 
The eleventh of April was the day appointed; it was 
fraught with anxiety and care, for just as the king and 
queen were ready to set out for \Vestminster Hall news 
was brought to theln of the successful landing of J an1es I I. 
in Ireland. Added to that, a letter was handed to Queen 
::\Iary by her lord chalnberlain, which proved to be froln 
her father, - the first he had written her since her arri\'al 
in England. He wrote: "That hitherto he had Inade all 
fatherly excuses for what had been clone, and had attributed 
her part in the revolution to obedience to her husband; 
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but the act of being crowned was in her own power, and if 
she were crowned while he and the Prince of \Vales were 
living, the curses of an outraged father would light upon 
her as well as of that God who has con1lnanded duty to 
paren ts." 
After reading this awful letter, \Villiam declared "that 
he had done nothing but by his wife's advice and approba- 
tion ; " and she retorted, ,. That if her father regained his 
authority her husband Inight thank hirl1self for letting him 
go as he did." \Vhen these words were reported to K.ing 
J ames he felt convinced that his daughter :ì\Iary had 
desired SaIne cruel act to be committed towards him. 
\Yhether she had or no, she lnust have perfofIned her 
part in the coronation ceremony with a heavy heart, for 
with a father's curse resting upon her how could it hpve 
been otherwise! 
As the clock struck twelve the king descended the stairs 
of \Yhitehal1, entered the royal barge, and was rowed to 
\Yestn1Ìnsler Palace, where, in a private chalnber, he dressed 
hilnself in the parliamentary robes. ...\n hour later the 
queen was carried in her sedan chair also to \Vestrninster. 
She wore state robes of velret, bordered with ennine; on 
her head was a diadem of gold, richly studded with pre- 
cious stones. The procession was lnuch smaller than that 
attending any previous coronation had been. because so 
lnany of the lords and ladies refused to be present. 
As soon as the usual ceremonies were cOlnpleted, Dr, 
Burnet, who had been created Bishop of Salisbury, preached 
the sermon; then the Bishop of London adlninistcred 
the oath, and anointed both sovereigns. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had refused to crown either William or 
:ì\Iary, so that office also was perfonned by the Bishop of 
London, 
The banquet was given at \Vestminster Hall; but every- 
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thing had gone so slowly that it was ahnost dark before 
the challenger entered. This was I)YIl1oke, son of the 
chan1pion of J ames II. As he flung his gauntlet upon the 
ground an old WOInan hobbled out from an10ng the crowd 
that stood to witness the feast, and replaced it with a lady's 
glove. in which was an answer to the challenge, the titne 
and place being appointed in Hyde Park. From two till 
four the next day a large man was seen to pace up and 
down the appointed spot; but Dyn10ke did not appear, and 
the chatl1pion of J an1CS r I., whoever he was, went on his 
way unharmed. 
Ki,ng \Yillian1 attended parliament both before and 
after his coronation; but never did Queen l\fary accom- 
pany him or have any voice in the governmEnt whatever. 
After James II..s defeat in Ireland, the Dutch alnbassador 
arrived in England to congratulate the king and queen on 
their accession, when rewards and honors were distributed 
,'ery freely, especially on those who held positions in the 
household of either l\1ary or Anne, Lord Churchill re- 
ceived the title of Earl of l\Iarlborough, and henceforth 
Anne's confidential friend will be known by the name of 
Lady J\Iarlborough. 
N ow Princess Anne's displeasure was aroused because 
she failed to see any gain that had accrued to her from the 
revolution. \Vhile others had attained wealth and station, 
she had heard a rumor that King \Villiam had expressed 
his astonishment at her having a revenue of thirty thousand 
pounds per annum, and wondered how she could possibly 
spend it. This alarmed her, particularly as she had been 
prOInised an additional sum by her brother-in-law, which 
she soon saw there was no probability of getting. King 
\Vil1 iam carried economy to such an excess that he 
objected to Anne's having separate meals for her branch 
of the falnily ; but his 111anners at table were so disagreeable 
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that no lady cared to be present when he ate. He was 
unpolished in every action, selfish, vulgar, and ill-natured 
in the extrelne. One day a dish of early green peas was 
placed in front of Anne; they were the first of the season, 
and looked particularly inviting; but a look was all she 
got of theIn, for the king took possession of the dish and 
devoured the entire contents. 
\Yillian1 was inhospitable, too, excepting to his own 
r.ountryn1en. 'Vhen he dined at St. J aU1es's Palace, l\Iar- 
shal SchoI11berg. the general of the foreign troops, sat at 
his right hand, and S0I11e Dutch officers occupied other 
places at the table; but if any English nobielnan caIne 
in \Villian1 neither spoke to them nor invited then1 to sit 
down and eat, which C0I111110n courtesy den1andecl. This 
was very galling, for it humbled the English and placed 
the Dutch in the position of their conquerors, 
The Earl of l\Iarlborough had an aid-de-camp named 
Dillon, who was intimate with Arnold von Keppel, a favor- 
ite page of King'VilliaIn. These boys were usually present 
at the royal dinners, One day Dillon said: "I have 
never heard your Inaster utter a word to anybody; does 
he ever speak?" ., Oh, yes," replied von Keppel, " he 
talks fast enough at night over his bottle of Holland gin, 
when he has only his Dutch friends about him." 
'Vhen Lady J\Iarlborough questioned the young Dillon 
as to what he saw and heard at the king's table, he replied: 
"That no man was ever treated with such neglect and 
contempt as Lord Marlborough was, 
" It is just what he deserves," replied the gracious dame; 
" he should have considered how much better he was off 
some Inonths ago." This shows that Anne's favorite was 
not very friendly to King \Villiam at that time. 
Di]on told her besides that he heard the king say" that 
Lord l\iarlborough had the best talents for war of anyone 
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in England: but he was a vile man, and though he had 
himself profited by his treason he abhorred the traitor." 
TI1lS may ha,'e been luerely a bit of gossip; but \Vil1iatn 
placed the earl in command of English troops, which he 
sent to IIolland to fill the place of the Dutch forces he 
thought fit to retain near hU11 in case of need. 
\Yhile l\Iarlborough was absent his wife busied herself 
with Princess Anne to get possession of the best suite of 
apartlnents at \Vhitehall. The queen wanted them, and a 
regular dispute arose between the two sisters, which Inight 
have gone on indefinitely had not Willian1 settled the 
matter in favor of Anne, to whom he felt he must yield 
something for peace sake. She retained her palace of the 
Cockpit also, and demanded the one at Richmond; but 
that passed into the possession of Madame Puissars, one 
of the daughters of Lady Villiers, and she would not re- 
linquish it. 
From that hour the royal sisters were at enmity with 
each other, though for a tune they kept up an appearance 
of cordiality. 
On the very evening that a report was brought to \Yil- 
liam and l\fary of the death of James II. in Ireland they 
attended the theatre; but it happened the play contain'ed 
so many allusions to various actions of their Inajesties 
relating to their accession and the treachery that preceded 
it, that they were both rendered excessively uncOlnfortable, 
particularly as each time the whole audience turned and 
looked straight at them, After that the master of the 
court amuselnents was ordered to be very careful what 
plays were produced. 
Seyeral of Shakespeare's were prohibited, but particularly 
King Lear, which is not surprising, Nevertheless, the 
whole country blamed Queen l\lary for her indifference to 
her father's fate. and yerses containing the most scathing 
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satire on her conduct were constantly distributed at the 
various coffee-houses, 
Princess Anne had a son born during the summer, which 
was a very joyful event for all the royal fan1Ïly represented 
at Hampton Court, They were pleased, because as the 
child would be educated in the Reformed faith, there would 
be little probability of his being superseded by the Roman 
Catholic line of Stuart. 
The king and queen stood sponsors for the infant, who 
was baptized \Villiam, and the same day proc1timed Du1:e 
of Gloucester. Mary fondled her little nephew a great deal, 
and paid Inore attention to her sister than she had done 
before. But she becan1e dreadfully angry when she found 
out that through the instrumentality of Lady Marlborough 
Anne had applied to the House of Comlnons for an income 
to be settled on herself. It was perfectly natural that the 
princess should Inake this demand, and it was granted; 
but Mary accused her of deceit and ingratitude for acting 
in such an underhand lnanner, and asked her in an angry 
tone: "\Vhat was the meaning of the proceedings in the 
House of COlnmons ? " 
i\nne replied: " That she heard her friends there 
wished she should have a settled incorne." "Friends?" 
asked the queen, haughtily, " Pray what friends have you 
but the king and me ? " 
Perhaps Queen Mary n1ight not have objected to a pro- 
vision being made for her sister, had it not been the deci- 
sion of parliament that the fifty thousand pounds they 
granted Anne should be deducted fronl King \Villiau1's 
incon1e. But she did not get it, for her brother-in-law man- 
aged to postpone the payment of the money throughout the 
summer, and Anne became deeply involved in debt. So 
much ill-feeling had grown up between her and her sister 
in consequence of this pecuniary difficulty that she resolved 
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to remo\.e from IIampton Court. ..\n excellent excuse 
offered itself in the illness of her baby, for he did not 
thrive for the first t\\'o or three months of his existence, 
and it was thought change of air \,"ould benefit him. Lord 
Craven offered his fine house at Kensington for the prince's 
nursery; and just before IllS I emoval"a young Quakeress, 
nanlecll\Irs, Pack, was engaged to nurse him, ,Anne was 
soon gratified by seeing a decided improvelnent in her 
child, who was taken out every day to get the air In a little 
carriage drawn by a pair of ponIes no larger than good- 
sized dogs. These animals were led by Dick Drury, the 
Prince of Ðenlnark's coachman. 
l\IeanwhiIe the Earl of ::\Iar1borough returned from Hol- 
land, when he and his wife put theIr heads together and 
took such decided steps in favor of Anne's inconle that 
before the end of the year the Conlmons intimated to the 
king the propriety of allowing hel fifty thousand pounds. 
The Protestant branch of the royal family finnly held the 
reins of governlnent in England at last; but they \vere no 
happier than the exïIed Catholic portion, and dissatisfac- 
tion had grown steadily alnong the Inasses. 
J alnes II. had left his country free frOln debt. One year 
after his deposition the revenue was minus three n1Îllions 
of pounds. The king had not spent it all; but dishonesty 
was the order of the day, and whoever could obtain a gov- 
en11nent contract, whether for raising a regÍ1nent, provis- 
ioning, or clothing the anny in Ireland, or providing am- 
111unition for the navy, stole Inore than half the SUll1 they 
received, They took advantage of the unsettled state of 
public affairs to enrich thelnselves, 
Thus the English navy - the pride of the sailor-king, 
James - sustained a shameful defeat, and the seamen 
were perfectly well aware that it was not lack of skill and 
bravery on their part that caused it. The soldiers in Ire.. 
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land were supplied with bad food and damaged clothing, 
and many of thenl died of disease. J ames had never per- 
Initted the Inerchant ships to be taxed for the protection 
they received from war-vessels; but now the convoy Inoney 
reached such an enonnous sun1 that the Inerchants sent 
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BENTINCK, EARL OF PORTLAND, 


an appeal to parliament to relieve them of such a dreadful 
tax. One of the worst offenders in exacting this extortion 
was Captain Churchill, brother to the Earl of !\Iarlborough; 
and so serious was the charge brought against hiln that he 
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was expelled frOtn the House of COlllmons, of which he was 
a l1lenlber, and depri\'ed of his vessel. 
[A.I). 169o,J The Duke of Schomberg Inade serious 
complaints by letter to the king, to whom he wrote with 
regard to l\Ir. I larbord 's regiment: .. I do assure your 
majesty that the existence of this fine regilnent is limited 
to its standard, which leans in a corner of his dressing- 
r00111, and that is all that he can show of it. Never, in all 
my life, did I see a nation so willing to steal." 
\Villiam knew that his throne was tottering beneath so 
much corruption, and he deserved the 111isery such knowl- 
edge occasioned hil11, One day he was discussing his 
troubles with his favorite, Bentinck, whom he had created 
Earl of Portland, and expressed his 
urprise at the finan- 
cial condition of the country. 
Portland asked his royal friend, "\Vhether he believed 
that there was one honest Ulan in the whole of Great 
Britain? " 
.. Yes, there are many," replied \\ïllianl, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, "there are many men of high honor in this 
country as well as in others, - perhaps more; but, my Lord 
Portland, they are not 1//)' friends." 
The following spring King \\ïlliam Ineant to join his 
troops in Ireland, and purchased Lordl'T ottingham 's estate 
at K,ensington, in order that a palace Inight be completed 
thereon by the time he should return, The king was a 
Inartyr to asthma, and could scarcely breathe in the smoky 
atl110sphere of London; therefore, he determined to have a 
home, not too far off, in a healthful district. 
Queen l\Iary superintended the building of this palace, 
and displayed extraordinary taste in the planning of the 
grounds and the laying out of the gardens, This occupied 
a great deal of her time duritlg the king's absence, but as 
he left the governnH
nt in her hands 
he had other 11latters 
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to attend to besides, Nine councillors were appointed to 
ad\'ise and assist the queen; but Prince George was not of 
their number, because he had hired some Danish troops to 
fì;ht against his father-in-law, and accOInpanied the king 
to Ireland. 
Queen l\Iary acted with a great deal of decision, and 
wrote letters to her husband every day to keep hiln in- 
fonned of everything that tran
pired, \Vhen a French 
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GARDENS OF WILLIAM III, 


fleet appeared in the channel she had a large number of 
110blelnen who were not friendly to her cause arrested. 
An10ng these were her two uncles, who had viewed her con- 
duct with shmne and disgust. Her next step was to banish 
all Catholics frOln London and its vicinity. Her position 
was really dreadful, for she was surrounded by secret 
enemies and people who consulted their own interest above 
everything else. The defeat of the navy by the French :lot 
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Beachy Head was a great Inisfortune that would not have be- 
fallen the English if their ships had been kept in proper con- 
clition; but there was no one to look out for them as King 
J ames had done. Queen :t\lary had no confidence in several 
candidates who offered then1selves for the cornmand, and 
otherS' whom she desired to take it had no confidence in 
themselves for naval service. This defeat was soon for- 
gotten, however, when news arrived of the victory of \tVil, 
liam's anny at the Boyne. \Vithout any thought for the 
fate of her father, :t\Iary gave herself up to rejoicing over 
the success of her husband,- the one subject that filled her 
n1Ïnd. She at once began to urge his return, but \Villiam 
was too good a general not to know that the contest was not 
yet decided. l\luch misery had been caused in Ireland by 
the presence of his enormous army, and that wretched 
country was not yet to cease groaning under his despotism. 
\Yhen compelled to raise the siege of \Vaterford, \Villialn 
was asked how the sick and wounded prisoners were to be 
disposed of. "Burn them!" was his wicked cOlnmand; 
and this was only one of the nlany cruel acts really per- 
petrated by his troops. 
\Villial11 was anxious to return to England; but, as the 
victorious French fleet occupied both the English channel 
and that of St. George, it was no safe n1atter for him to 
venture past their ships, 
l\Ieanwhile, the queen continued her daily letters, and 
made most hlllnble apologies to her despotic lord, because 
his Kensington Palace was not quite ready for his recep- 
tion, and still smelt of the fresh paint. She took all the 
blame on herself, and expressed her willingness to put her- 
self to any inconvenience, no matter how great, if only she 
might advance his comfort and hasten his return, This 
\vifely devotion would be all right if \Villiam had been a 
good husband, but he was not, and showed hilnself in- 
capable of appreciating the sacrifices offered for his sake, 
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Queen l\Iary was sorely perplexed about the comlnand 
of the navy. Her father had left it ruler of the seas, but 
two disastrous defeats that had overtaken it since her acces- 
sion had so deInoralized the sailors and destroyed the 
vessels that none of the old sea-captains could be induced 
to contend against the well-appointed fleet of Louis' XI V. 
She proposed Churchill in one of her letters, but she ought 
to have recoiled froln placing the Inan \" ho had extorted 
convoy money fron1 the 111erchant ships in such an impor- 
tant position of trust. At last the French fleet left the Irish 
coast, and gave the king a chance to slip over to England, 
which he gladly began to prepare for; but first he at- 
ten1pted to besiege Limerick. Twelve hundred of his 
soldiers were killed, but the governor lnade such a des- 
perate resistance that \YilliaIn raised the siege, and em- 
barked for England with Prince George of Denlnark, 
His return had been delayed so Inuch longer than he 
intended that Kensington Palace was ready for his recep- 
tion. After spending a couple of days at HéllnptDn Court. 
he went with the queen to their new home, where they re- 
Inained throughout the autun111, 
l\Iary possessed unusual ability for governing, as she 
pro\'ed later, when her husband was carrying on his war 
in Flanders. ,A.s soon as he finished his Irish calnpaign, 
his whole tilne and attention were directed towards prepa- 
rations for his war, which was a great drain on the wealth 
of Great Britain, and consequently a source of dissatisfac- 
tion to the people. 
Lord Marlborough made his first military success in 
I reland just after Willian1 had returned froln that country, 
and was warmly thanked for it, when he presented himself 
at Kensington, by the king and queen, though they had 
not forgiven hiIn for the interest he took in procuring 
Princeg.s .. \ nne's income for her. 
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[A.D. 1691.] At the beginning of the following year 
the king eJnbarked for the Hague, leaving the same nine 
lords to advise and assist the queen as before. A plot for 
the restoration of James II. had been discovered; but that 
did not detain Willialn after his arrangements were per- 
fected for the war he was anxious to continue. 
The very day after his departure the trial of Lord Pres- 
ton and Mr. Ashton began. Both were implicated in this 
plot, and both had occupied ilnportant positions in the 
household of King James. Ashton was executed, but 
Preston's life was spared in this way: Lady Catherine 
Grahanl, a little girl nine years of age, was his daughter, 
and loved hiln very dearly, During his trial she remained 
at \Vindsor Castle, where she had lived up to that period 
with her parents. The day after Lord Preston was con- 
demned the queen found the child in S1. George's gallery 
gazing earnestly up at a picture of James II. Her mourn- 
ful expression attracted the attention of l\Iary, who asked 
little Catherine, "vVhat she saw in that picture that made 
her look at it so steadily? " 
" I was thinking," replied the child, " how hard it is that 
Iny father must die for loving yours," 
The queen's conscience was pricked by this answer, and 
she signed Lord Preston's pardon. 
But she may have had another reason for this good 
deed, for Preston could tell all the particulars of the plot, 
and did so, His evidence caused the punislllnent of nlany 
of the nobility and clergy, and led to the imprisonment of 
the queen's uncle, Lord Clarendon, who relnained shut up 
in the Tower as long as Mary's regency lasted. Many 
people were put to the torture who either had conspired 
against tbeir majesties or were suspected of doing so; and 
Sancroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, besides other 
Church of England clergymen, were deprived of their posi- 
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tions, because they refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to \\ïIliam and l\Iary. 
IJuring these dreadful proceedings King \Villiam's life 
had been in danger on the coast of Holland, where a dense 
fog pre,?ented his Inaking land as soon as he expected. 
I-Iearing frolll some fishernlan that he was not Blore than 
a n1Ïle and a half fronl shore, the king resolved to be rowed 
in his barge. The Duke of Onnond and some other noble- 
Jnen accolllpanied hinl. In a few Inoments the boat was 
lost in the fog, and could neither approach the shore nor 
return to the fleet. Night CaIne on, and the waves dashed 
over the king, as he lay in the bOttOIll of the boat covered 
up with his cloak. Some one expressed alanl1 at the situa- 
tion
 when \Villialll asked sternly, "\Vhat, are you afraid 
to die with nle ?" At daybreak the fog had risen, and the 
party in the royal barge landed. 
1"he king Inet with a grand reception at the Hague; for 
this was his first appearance there since he had 1110unted 
the British throne, and the Dutch considered that he had 
lllade the conquest of Great Britain. They hailed him 
"The Conqueror," which was not a pleasant sound to the 
Englishmen who had accompanied hiIn, 
After a stay of three months \Villiam returned to Eng- 
land for a supply of n10ney and troops, and arrived just in 
time to see the Palace of \Vhitehall burned to the ground. 
(2ueen l\lary barely escaped with her life, for she was a 
sound sleeper, and had not been aroused until the fire was 
well under way in the part of the palace she occupied. 
'The enemity between Mary and Anne was kept aliye by 
several disagreeable circumstances, and encouraged by the 
partisans of each. 
\Ye have seen what influence Lord l\larlborough and his 
wife exerted over the Princess Anne. Their ambition 
prompted theIll to prefer a request through her that the 
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Order of the Garter might be bestowed on the earl as a 
reward for his nÛlitary merit. This was refused by Queen 
}\[ary, and :\farlborough was so enraged that he at once 
set to ,,,"ark to conspire for the downfal I of herself and the 
king. .. \.S he was one of the council of nine appointed to 
assist the queen in governing, her position became danger- 
ous, particularly as 1\Iarlborough wrote James II., " That 
he regretted his crimes against him, and wonld bring the 
Princess ..\nne back to her duty at the least word of el1- 
couragen1ent. " 
J aInes's only reply was, "That his good intentions must 
bc proved by deeds rather than words." 
The result was a very dutiful letter written by.Anne to 
her father; but as Lady Fitzharding acted as a spy for the 
king, both he and Queen J\Luy knew all about the lettcr 
long bcfore it reached its destination, It was written 
near the end of the year, and shortly after WilIlan1's return 
frOln Flanders, where SOlne bloody battles had been fought. 
and a great number of lives had been lost among the 
English troops; so his majesty's temper was not sweet- 
ened in the least. 
\\"hen It was 1larlborough's turn to act as gentielnan of 
the bcd-chaIl1ber he began his duties, but was soon dis- 
missed, and aften\"ards received a n1essage, .. that the 
king and queen desired Lord J\Iarlborough to absent him- 
self from their presence for the future." 
This made Princess Anne \'ery angry; but her anger \\ as 
changed to alarm, when she was infonned by an anonymous 
letter that the next step of the governInent would be to 
ilnprison Lord J\Iarlborough. and added a warning as to 
the treachery of Lady Fitzharding, The king and queen 
brought no charge; because, if they had dared openly to 
accuse J\Iarlborough of trying to effect a reconciliatioa 
between Anne and her father, many of their subjects would 
have followed his exaInplc. 
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[A.D. 1692,] Shortly after her husband's dismissal, 
Lady 1Iarlborough attended Princess Anne to a court re- 
ception, The next day Queen 1Iary wrote her sister that 
not only Inust the lady not appear again at court, but she 
n1ust be at once dismissed fronl her service, because her 
presence at the Cockpit gave Lord 1\1arlborough an excuse 
for appearing where he was forbidden to come. 
Anne wrote her sister a letter full of renlonstrance, 
praising the virtues of Lady l\1arltorough, and refusing to 
part with her. The only reply she got was an official 111eS- 
sage fronl Queen 1Iary, warning Lord and Lady 
Iarlbor- 
ough to remain no longer at the palace. 
But Anne was detennined not to part with her favorite, 
so politely informed the queen rather than do so she her- 
self would depart. She then applied to the Duchess of 

Olnerset for the loan of her Sion house for the summer, 
and received the reply, "that Sion house was entirely at 
her service," 
King \Villiam had requested the Duke of SOlnerset not 
to grant the demand of Princess Anne; and finding that 
he had not been obeyed, he determined on a petty revenge, 
rather unusual with him. He ordered d:.at _\nne should 
be deprived of the guards that had attended her ever since 
her father had allowed her to set up an establislllnent of 
her own. This was a serious matter, because highwaYInen 
infested all the roads in the vicinity of London, and the 
princess was really stopped once ""hen c1 r
ving out, and 
robbed cf all the jewels and nloney she had with her. 
The king and queen were very much censured for al!owing 
their sister to go about in such an unprotected state. 
This was done by lneans of placards and circulars; for 
there were no daily papers in those days for the expression 
of public opinion, and, as a rule, they were nlade out in 
rhynle. Sometinles they were set to music and sung about 
the streets or in the various coffee-houses. 
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\Villiam returned to his Flen1ish campaign again in 
Alarch, and left his wife to govern alone for the third time. 
Pre,"ious to his departure he had signed the warrant which 
authorized the Inassacre of Glencove. A hundred men, 
\VOlnen, and children were slaughtered in cold blood in 
this Highland glen; but \Villiam was probably ignorant 
of the details of this atrocious crilne, which cast a dark 
shadow over his glory. He lnay have thought that the 
intention of his agents in Scotland was Inerely to extirpate 
a band of thieves, but such was not the ca
e ; theirs was an 
act of outrageous cruelty prompted by revenge, and \Yil- 
lialn was too much interested in his calnpaign to pay lnuch 
attention to it. 
One of 1Iary's first public acts after her husband's 
departure was to review a band of ten thousand lnen in 
Hyde Park, who were destined to defend the capital in 
case of an in,'asion frOBl France. N ext she sent Russell, 
an arrogant, dishonest politician, in charge of the English 
navy, to combine with the Dutch fleet in opposition to the 
French. It was necessity that compelled the queen to 
choose Russell for her adJniral : she would have preferred 
the nlore able l\Iarlborough; but as he was now an open 
enemy, ready at a nlOJnent's notice to fly to the side of 
King J alnes, that could not be. 
Princess Anne. was seriously ill a short time after, and 
the queen went to see her as soon as she heard of it; but 
instead of talking kindly to her sister, and expressing s)"1n- 
pathy, she lnerely sat by her bedside for a few moments, 
and then said: "I have lnade the first step towards recon- 
ciliation by coming to you, and T now hope that you will 
make the next by dismissing Lady ::\farlborough," The 
remark was. certainly ill-timed. and no doubt the queen 
regretted it later; but she never told her sister so, and 
they remained enemies to the end, Anne's reply, which 
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was made in a weak. trelnbling voice on account of her 
illness, was: "I have never in my life disobeyed you r 
Inajesty but in this one particular, and I hope at SOlne 
time or other it will appear as unreasonable to your 
J11ajesty as it does now to ll1e," Queen Mary immediately 
arose and took her departure, but repeated to Prince 
George, as he was leading her to her carriage, precisely 
what she had said to his wife. An attack of fever followed 
her sister's visit, and for several days Anne's life was 
despaired of, but she recovered at last. No sooner \Vas 
her convalescence established, however, than she was 
thrown into a dreadful state of distress, because the queen 
had ordered l\Iarlborough to be arrested and hurried off to 
the Tower. The charge brought against hin1 was that he 
was in correspondence with the court at St. Gennain 
 
and while the French invasion threatened 1\Iary thought 
best to secure herself against his treachery by putting him 
safely out of the way. 
Princess ..\nne considered herself a very ill-used sister, 
and never lost an opportunity of appearing in the attitude 
of injured innocence, so she wrote to Stillingfleet, Bishop 
of \V orcester, and requested hin1 to con1e to her. He 
obeyed, and she sho\\'ed hin1 a letter she had written her 
sister, the queen, in which she requested penuission to 
wait upon her majesty, but dared not do so without it, 
because of the displeasure she had incurred. At the con- 
clusion of the letter the princess added, that she would not 
think of returning to the Cockpit to live unless it ,vas 
agreeable to her majesty. Anne's reason for sending this 
submissive document through the Bishop of \Y orcester, 
was that she wanted everybody to know she had tried to 
act in a friendly manner towards her sister. 
After reading the letter the bishop consented to be the 
bearer of it, and the reply he brought back was decided 
and fonnal. 
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The queen stated that she had done all towards a recon- 
cIliation that she meant to do, and that if Princess Anne 
would not consent to the dismissal of Lady Marlborough 
she need not trouble herself to come to court; for she 
would not be received. 
Knowing that in the circumstances a residence at the 
Cockpit would be anything but agreeable, Anne retained 
it only for those of her attendants who were not obnoxious 
to the governn1ent, and leased Berkeley House for herself. 
Then she wrote to Lady l\1arlborough, who was with her 
husband, and related all that had happened, closing her 
Jetter with assurances of undying devotion and a desire 
soon to be reunited. 
The battle of La Hogue was so decided a success for the 
English navy that it restored some of its lost credit. Queen 
Mary was well pleased with the valor of her sailors, and 
sent thirty thousand pounds in gold to be distributed among 
them. and a gold medal to each of the officers. But she 
deserves credit for a still worthier deed; she ordered the 
unfinished palace of Greenwich to be fitted up for the 
wounded seamen, and every possible care to be taken of 
them. 
After the. victory of La Hogue the queen made an effort 
to keep alive the popular enthusiasm by receiving addresses 
of congratulation, dressed in her regal robes, and by re- 
viewing the Inilitia and artillery companies in person. But 
she was at the SaIne tilne guilty of several acts of tyranny 
in causing the death of those wholn the jury had failed to 
convict. 
She kept Lord J\Iarlborough shut up in the To\ver as long 
as possible, and only released him' at last on bail. 1\1ean, 
while, Princess Anne was deprived of the society of her 
favorites, but she frequently wrote to Lady l\Iarlborough, 
and referred to the king as "Caliban," or "that Dutch 
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monster"; she sometimes mentioned her little son, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and said that she patiently awaited the 
bright day when he should arrive at lnan's estate, so that 
England might flourish again. 
In order to rid the lnetropolis of burglars, and the 
neighboring roads of highwaymen, Queen Mary issued a 
procIaIuation offering forty pounds a head for such of- 
fenders. This led to the execution of an enormous nUlnber 
of people without rell1edyi "g the evil, and the reward thus 
obtained was called" blood--money." Queen l\lary's order 
was nleant to benefit her subjects, but it proved a serious 
evil, for the prisons were soon filled to overflowing, and the 
jailers and thief-catchers played into each other's hands, 
and often punished innocent people for the sake of the 
,. blood-nloney." They lnanaged in this way: One of the 
villains would pretend to be a professional robber, and 
entice a couple of youths or dishonestly inclined lnen to 
join him in waylaying and robbing a certain party. That 
party would of course be a confederate, who would follow 
up the dupes, trace the stolen property with the assistance 
of the originator of the crinle, and by that lneans cause 
two arrests and executions, for which the human fiends 
would recei\
e eighty pounds, Then the chiefs engaged in 
the plot would meet and divide the spoils at an entertain- 
n1ent to which they gave the nalne of " the blood-feast." 
The executions under this systenl aInounted to as Jnany 
as forty a month in the city of London alone, Another evil 
which exists to this very day is to be traced to William and 
ßfary's reign; it is the establishment of gin-shops. 'Yilliam 
gave encouragelnent to the manufactories of spirituous 
liquors, the imbibing of which is the source of most of the 
crime and sorrow of the world, and anyone who has 
noticed the l1Ulnber of gin-shops in London, and the drink- 
ing saloons in other cities, can scarcely be blind to the evil 
they tend to promote. 
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Before King \Villialn returned to England agaIn much 
blood had been shed, and the wealth of both France and 
Great Britain was nearly exhausted. \\Then Louis XIV, 
was discussing the probable termination of the war he 
said: "_\h, the last guinea will carry the victory." He was 
right, for the people of both countries were heavily taxed. 
and it was only a question who should hold out longer with 
their guineas. 
\Vhenever the king was with her, ::\Iary abandoned all 
governlnent cares, and took to needlework, in which she was 
in1Îtated by her ladies. Her favorite occupation in this line 
was the making of knotted fringe of white flax-thread, that 
no doubt closely resembled the macramè lace of the pres- 
ent day. The Dutch ladies knitted, and even took their 
work to church, and kept their fingers einployed while 
listening to a sermon, 
[A,D. 1693,] King \Villiatn's return frOlll Flanders was 
celebrated by a grand thanksgiving dinner at Guildhall, and 
another at the armory of the Tower, ,,-here their majesties 
dined in state, and were waited on by the Inaster architects 
and workmen in masonic aprons and regalia. It was the 
king's policy to gain favor with his English subjects, because 
he had only COlne alnong thein for more supplies, and was 
off again within four months, to remain until towards the 
end of the year, 
During that interval Queen ::\Iary's navy Inet with two 
disastrous defeats, and the king had lost the hard-fought, 
bloody battle of Landen in Flanders. The people of Eng- 
land were groaning under the weight of heavy taxation, and 
general dissatisfaction with the government was openly ex- 
pressed. There had been several dishonest prime ministers; 
but previous to his departure the king appointed Charles 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, to that important position, 
\Ve have not said anything about the little Duke of 
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Gloucester for a long tin1e; but it Inust not, therefore, be 
supposed that he was forgotten either by his lnother or his 
royal aunt. He lived at Calnpden House, and was taken 
daily to visit the queen whenever she was at I
ensington. 
[,A.D. 1694.] Princess Anne was very desirous that her 
son should be made a Knight of the Garter; but her rela- 
tions with the queen were such that she dared not ask it. 
However, she sent the prince to visit her majesty one day 
with a broad blue ribbon passed over his shoulder and fas- 
tened down on the left side as a ren1Ïnder. No notice was 
taken of it; but the child had evidently been taught that 
something was to be accorded hin1 in connection with the 
ribbon, for when the queen offered hitn a brilliantly-colored 
bird, he looked very sober, and said, " He ,,,"ould not rob 
her t11a jesty of it." 
\\Then he had attained his fifth year, the prince's mother 
thought it high tilne that he should be put into 111asculine 
attire, and consulted her husband about it, saying that the 
clothing he was wearing interfered with his military amuse- 
ments, .L\.n order was accordingly given to Lady Fitzhard- 
ing, who procured for the child a suit of white cloth with 
silver loops and buttons, and a periwig, Under his waist- 
coat he wore a stiff corset that hurt hin1 dreadfully. His 
tailor, l\Ir. Hughes, was sent for to remedy the trouble, and 
when he appeared at Catllpden House he was surprised to 
find himself surrounded by a score of n1Ïlnic soldiers,- 
the little prince having sun1n10necI his regiment to punish 
the man who had caused him pain. There is no telling 
how far the little urchins would have gone, for they were 
beating and Inauling l\Ir. Hughes at a great rate, when 
Lewis Jenkins, the usher, appeared to inquire into the 
cause of the racket, An explanation followed, and, upon 
the tailor's giyint; a faithful prOlllise that he would alter the 
stays to fit his little highness, he was released. 
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One day the little regilneT1t was busily drilling in Ken- 
sillgton Gardens, ,vhile the king and queen watched 
thcir Inovenlcnts with a great deal of interest. Suddcnly 
the Duke of Gloucester approached his uncle, and gravely 
offered hinlself and his whole troop for the Flemish war. 
Then turning to Queen 
Iary, he added: "11 Y 11lamma 
once had guards as well as you; why has she not now? " 
Her Ina jesty colored and looked surprised, while the king 
offered the drulnnler of the reginlent two guineas as a 
reward for the noise he could Inake; whereupon the little 
fellow drowned any further awkward questioning. Of 
course, Queen 1Iary knew very well that the prince could 
not remember when his Inother's guard had been dismissed, 
therefore all the knowledge he had of it was what he had 
heard froln his parents, 
The Duke of Gloucester's soldiers were often a nuisance 
to the neighborhood; for on their way home after drill they 
would enter houses on the road to London, and help them- 
selves to any dainty bit of food the larder happened to 
contain, This they did in imitation of the soldiers quar- 
tered ia the vicinity of London, and felt especially privi- 
leged as "Gloucester's Inen." Like Inost people who ape 
others, it was the bad qualities these little boys selected, 
N ext time King \Villiam returned froln Flanders he 
found the bribery and corruption in his government just as 
bad as ever, and the new prilne minister worse than the 
old ones had been, Parliaillent was opened, and charges 
of the gravest character were brought even against the 
queen's ilnmediate attendants, in S0l11e of whol11 she re- 
posed the utmost confidence. This was a source of great 
trouble to Queen l\Iary, and in the midst of it .Archbishop 
Tillotson fell dead in the pulpit one Sunday while perforn1- 
ing the service, 
Christlnas was approaching, and the royal pair decided 
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to spend it quietly at Kensington Palace, By the twentieth 
of Deceluber the queen was so ill that she Blust have had 
some doubts as to her recovery, for she sat up at her secre- 
tary tIle whole night exan1Ïning and burning papers that she 
desired nobody to see. Perhaps this occupation aggravated 
her illness, for she grew worse, and two days later was con- 
sidered in danger. Princess Anne sent to ask pern1Ïssion 
to wait on her majesty, The message was delivered to the 
first lady-in-waiting, who went into the bed-chan1ber where 
the queen lay, and in a few n101nents returned with the 
lnessage, "1'hat the king would send an answer the next 
day." 
But the only lnessage received by the Princess Anne was 
a request to postpone her visit
 because it was necessary to 
keep the queen as quiet as possible, The king was so dis- 
tressed at his wife's danger that he had his calnp-bed 
relnoved to her roon1, and remained with her night and 
day. 
At last Archbishop Tennison, who had replaced Tillot- 
son, infonned the queen that her end was drawing near. 
She was not at all surprised, and said, "That she thanked 
God she had left nothing to the last hour; she had then 
nothing to do but to look up to God and submit to His 
wilL" 
Then the last rites of the church were administered; but 
the queen did not die until the twenty-eighth of Decelnber, 
in the sixth year of her reign, and the thirty-third of her 
age. Not a word had the dead woman left for the sister 
with whom she had quarrelled; not an expression of sorrow 
or regret for the father whom she had injured, 
All the Inelnbers of the House of Comillons marched in 
the funeral procession, and Queen l\Iary was interred at 
Westminster Abbey. 
Queen l\lary had desired to convert Greenwich Palace 
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into a retreat for seamen, which work she had begun after 
the battle of La Hogue, as we have seen, After her death 
King \VillialTI reproached hilnself for having neglected her 
wishes in this respect. He lost no time in ordering a plan 
which was supplied by the well-known architect, Christopher 
\Vren, and soon a magnificent building arose in place of 
the one that had been burned down. The king did not live 
to see the cOlnpletion of this asylu1l1, otherwise a statue of 
the real foundress would have graced the court. However, 
the building itself is a noble 1110nument to the l11emory of 
Queen 
lary II. 



CH,APTER XII. 


A:K
E, Q.UEEN-REG
ANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IREL...\XD, (A.D, 1694-1714.) 


\YE have already heard a great deal about Anne, because 
up to the death of her sister, Queen :tvlary, their lives are 
so closely connected that it is impossible to understand 
son1e of the incidents without lnentioning both sisters. 
l'he death of l\Iary brought Princess :\.nne n10re into public 
notice as heir presumptive to the throne, though it was 
many years before she became Queen of England. Here- 
tofore, as we have seen, she lived like a private person at 
Berkeley House, and had not even been pennitted to 
appear at court, because of the ill-feeling that existed be- 
tween her and her sister l\fary. Lord and Lady l\Iarl- 
borough, whose devotion to Princess Anne had seriously 
offended the queen, still continued her warm friends, and 
the princess wrote letters to her father filled with pro- 
fessions of loyalty and affection as before. King James 
did not attach much importance to theln; but how could he, 
poor man, after the sad experience he had had, He knew 
perfectly well that his daughter lnerely consulted her own 
interest whether she appeared in the light of his friend or 
his enelny; for never was a father worse treated than poor 
J ames had been by both his daughters. 
The Duke of Gloucester was with his mother when 
Queen 11ary's death was announced, and his attendants 
were surprised at the indifference he nlanifested. He had 
been fond of his royal aunt; but as he was only five years 
4 00 
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of age, he could not comprehend the full significance of 
death, and like nlost children, was more interested in those 
people and objects that inuuediately surrounded him, It 
was otherwise with his nlother, for she and her sister had 
loved each other devotedly in early) ears; and when the 
gra\-e closed over Queen 1Iary's body, all enmity was for- 
gotten, and Princess Anne could only remember that a 
once fondly loved relative was irrevocably lost, The old 
affection returned, and she wept bitter tears. 'The nleluory 
of her sister n1ade her heart warm towards King \Yilliam, 
whOlu she had thoroughly detested for several years, Per- 
haps his desperate grief touched her, for he shut hiluself 
up in I
ensington Palace and gave vent to the most agoniz- 
ing sobs, rhose who knew hinl best were surprised that a 
luan of his disposition could take sorrow so to heart; but 
he had lost a devoted wife and friend, - one who had sought 
to place hiIu in the foreluost ranks on every occasion, and 
to gain for him the credit and praise that was really due to 
her own superior talent for ruling, \VilHan1 Ill. was well 
aware of this, and of the fact that henceforth his hold on the 
crown was by no lneans secure, His only right to his lofty 
position was through his wife, and now that she was re- 
mo\"ed might not a breath deprive him of it? \Vhile the 
war lasted he was cOlnpelled to absent himself froln Eng- 
land nearly half the year. Hitherto Queen 11ary had 
supplied his place, who was to do so n
.)\v? His position 
seemed difficult and dangerous, One day, when he was 
sitting alone with his head bowed down in grief, Lord 
Somers entered the rOOln. The king took no notice of him 
whatever. After waiting a few JlIOnlents, Somers approached 
and stated the cause of his intrusion, which was a proposi- 
tion he desired to I11ake that the hostility of the court to- 
wards Princess Anne should terminate. 
" 1f Y lord, do as you please; (can think of no business," 
was the reply of the sorrow-stricken king, 
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Lord Somers chose to construe this undecided answer 
into consent, and so set to work to negotiate a reconcilia- 
tion through Lord Sunderland, by whose advice Princess 
A.nne was induced to \vrite the following letter to the 
king: - 


SIR, - I beg your majestis favorable acceptance of my sincere and hearty 
sorrow for your great affliction in the loss of the queen. .And I do assure your 
majesty I am as sensibly touched with this sad misfortune as if I had never been 
so unhappy as to have faHen into her displeasure. 
It is my earnest desire your majesty would give me lea've to wait upon you 
as soon as it can be without inconvenience to yourself, and without danger ot 
increasing your affliction, that I may have the opportunity myself, not only of 
repeating this, but assuring your majesty of my real intentions to omit no 
occasion of giving you constant proofs of my sincere respect and concern for 
) our person and interest, as becomes, sir, 
Your majesty's affectionate sister and servant, ANNE. 


The princess 111uSt have felt her welfare at stake as well 
as that of her son' otherwise she could not have been in- 
, 
duced to write so dutiful a letter to the brother-in-law who 
had treated her so unkindly for many years, It \Vas Arch- 
bishop Tennison who took it upon hilllself to deliver the 
letter, and at the same tin1e to say all he could in praise of 
the disinterested conduct of the princess during the period 
when she was debarred from appearing at court. I(ing: 
\\Tillian1 knew better, but gave the archbishop credit for 
honesty, and concluded that he l11ight with safety trust to 
the fidelity of A.nn
 no\\', because her interest was closely 
linked with his own, He therefore sent her some of the 
late queen's jewels, in token of reconciliation, and appointed 
an interview at Ken
ington Palace, 
Anne \Vas in such a dreadful state of health, and so 
puffed up with dropsy, that she had to be carried to the 
presence-chamber in a chair. Both she and the king were 
affected to tears when they met, and after a few relnarks 
they retired to a private room, where they conversed for 
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ncarly three-quarters of an hour. The details of that in- 
terview are not known; but it is certain that the royal 
brother and sister-in-law agreed to cOlnbine all their interests 
against J ames II. and his son, and \Villiam further con- 
sented to an alnnesty with the Earl of l\Iarlborough, for 
whom he felt 5uprenle 
contempt. \Vhen Den- 
tinck was consulted as 
to his opinion of the rc- 
conciliation, he \\'arned 
the king against putting 
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KENSINGTON PALACE. 


any trust in the professions of either 1Iarlborough or the 
princess; but he had withdrawn himself fron1 the side of 
his once beloved master for some mysterious reason, and 
anot her was required to take his place, so in course of time 
we shall find the 111uch-despised earl courted and honored 
by King 'Villiam. 
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The reconciliation between Anne and the king had not 
been effected too soon, for the J acobites began to agitate 
the question whether the princess was not the real Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and those proYÌnces that 
were not kept in subjection by the dread of a standing 
army were prepared to rebel against a foreign king, who 
held his position lnerely by pern1Ïssion of parliament. 
These were all prepared to support i\nne, with the hope 
that once placed upon the throne she would not hesitate to 
resign in favor of her father and brother, because her 
friendly correspondence with the fonner was known, 
l\Iany Ï1nportant arrests were 111ade, and many agitators 
escaped froln the kingclon1. Anne continued writing to 
her father, and n1ade pro111ises that she had no idea of ful- 
filling; but he was not deceived, though he deeply deplored 
the alliance she had formed for the second tin1e with his 
enelny. 
'Vhen 'Villiam returned to Flanders he left no power in 
the hands of Anne whatever, but the council of nine took 
entire charge of governn1ent affairs, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was one of their nlllnber. 
King 'Villialu's reign, contrary to the expectation of all 
the statesn1en of Europe, was decidedly lnore prosperous 
and more tranquil after Queen Mary's death than it had 
been during her life. 
In course of tÌlne Princess Anne's health improved, and 
she becaIne a great huntress. This exercise was begun for 
the cure of gout and dropsy, but was continued on account 
of the pleasure the princess derived fron1 it, She was too 
fat to hunt on horseback, but went in a sort of sedan chair, 
hung between two very high wheels, and drawn by one 
horse. How the stag was ever brought down when hunted 
frOln such an equipage is a Inystery that experienced sports- 
men may be able to solve. 
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The young Duke of Gloucester still lived at Calnpden 
House, because it was considered a healthful spot, and his 
health was so delicate that it was feared he might die if not 
carefully watched. He had a disease called water on the 
brain, which nlacle his head larger than it ought to have 
been, and often threatened to prostrate him, There were 
times when he could not bear to go up or down stairs with- 
out having a person to hold hinl on either side. This fancy 
"as indulged for a time, but at last it was attributed to 
cowardice, for there was no one sufficiently well,infonncd 
as to the nature of his disease to suspect that he felt dizzy. 
His mother once shut herself up in a room with him for an 
hour to try and reason hiln out of being led about, as he 
was then past five years of age, but he obstinately refused 
to stir alone until he was ,,"hipped again and again. The 
fact of a child of his yivacity fearing to go up and down 
stairs without assistance ought to have been sufficient evi- 
dence that something was wrong with him; but after the 
whipping, which certainly ought not to ha\'e. been achnin- 
istered to a person suffering frOln any disease of the brain, 
the young prince dispensed with support, though his head 
nlust often have ached and felt \"ery confused, Prince 
George of Denlnark was particularly anxious that no in- 
firmity should be observed in his son, because he could 
not bear to have hiln held up to ridicule by the scribblers, 
who considered no calamity sacred from the Inerciless 
attacks of their pens. The brutal articles that appeared 
daily against the" the young pretender" prompted him to 
shield his son froln sinlÏlar ones by the opposite party, 
That was all very well; but disease cannot be whipped out 
of anybody, and so the prince was encouraged to fight 
against his malady until he became very ill. Doctor Rad- 
cliffe was summoned from Oxford, and did all he could for 
the little sufferer, who had a fever which kept hinl in bed 
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two whole weeks, But he was not permitted to be quiet, 
for his snlall soldiers were constantly at his bedside blow- 
ing their trumpets, beating drunls, building toy fortifica- 
tions, and ma1..ing a great deal Illore noise nlost of the time 
than was good for the invalid. The old nurse of Princess 
Anne sent the sick boy a large doH dressed as a warrior by 
one of his attendants named Wetherby. This present 
occasioned llluch indignation among the young soldiers, 
because it was full six months since any of theln had con- 
descended to play with toys of so effeminate a nature, and 
sentence of destruction was immediately pronounced on the 
doll. No sooner was it carried into effect than it was 
decided that the Inessenger ought to receive punishment, 
too. 
[A.D. 1695.] But Wetherby knew what a rough lot of 
boys surrounded the prince, and, taking warning by the 
treatment the doll had received at their hands, hastened 
down Calnpden-Hill and hid himself. In the afternoon 
the unfortunate feHow was discovered and captured, - four 
grown Illen having been pressed into the service, - and 
locked up all night. The next morning he was brought 
before the Duke of Gloucester, who pronounced his sen- 
tence. \Vetherby was forthwith bound, hand and foot, 
mounted on a large hobby-horse and soused all over with 
water froln large syringes. This was all done for the 
anlusement of the duke; and as Wetherby had taken part 
on various occasions in playing sÏ1nilar jokes on the men 
who assisted the boys, they showed him no mercy now, 
\Yhen the poor prisoner was half-drowned, he was drawn 
into the presence of the invalid, who enjoyed immensely his 
woeful plight. 
The following summer change of air was strongly recom- 
mended for the royal boy by Dr. Radcliffe, and, after seek- 
ing accolnmodation at several watering-places, the Princess 
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Anne decided to take hinl to Twickenham. There she was 
offered three ad joining houses which belonged to I\frs. 
Davies, a gentlewOIllan more than eighty years of age, who 
had belonged to the court of Charles 1. This lady was 
bright, cheerful, healthy, and excessively pious, She \vas 
simple in her habits, and had lived on fruit and herbs 
nearly all her life. She was well-born and rich, and owned 
a large estate, on which were planted a 11llll1ber of fine fruit 
trees. Her cherries, which were just ripe when the prin- 
cess went to Twickenham, were the finest in all the country 
around; and the old lady gave the people of the royal 
household full permission to gather as many as they chose, 
providing that they would not injure her trees, of which 
she was very proud. 
At the end of a month Princess Anne ordered her 
treasurer to hand 11rs. I)a\'Ïes a hundred guineas for rent 
and the trouble her people had given; but the aged hostess 
positively refused to accept a farthing, and when pressed 
to receive the money, she indignantly arose, and, letting 
the gold-pieces that had been placed in her lap, roll all 
over the floor, quietly walked out of the rOOlll , The prin- 
cess was astonished at such generosity, and declared that, 
although it would have been a pleasure to her to reward 
the old lady to the utmost of her power, her feelings 1l1ust 
not be hurt by a further offer of money. 
The little Duke of Gloucester formed such a \\'ann 
attachlllent for 1\lrs. Davies that he loved to nestle in her 
lap and confide to her all his secret woes. His younger 
and fairer associates, who lavished flattery and attention 
on him, were not half so attractive as the honest daIne, 
who, having nothing to gain or lose, always told him the 
truth. The royal boy's religious education had not been 
neglected; prayers had been read to him twice every day 
by his chaplain; but he never knew what they nleant, 
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nobody had taken the trouble to explain them; and he had 
naturally paid little attention to what he had failed to 
understand. 1\1rs. Davies soon comprehended where the 
chfficulty lay; and it was from her lips that the duke 
learned the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Comlnand- 
n1ents, and several hYlnns, all of which were carefully and 
patiently explained until they were nlade clear to his infant 
mind. 
One Sunday, when the princess \vas preparing to go to 
church, her son asked if he n1ight aCCOlllpany her. She 
was surprised, because he had never made such a request 
before, but gave pern1ission. Then the little Duke of 
Gloucester ran to inform his governess, Lady Fitzharding, 
who asked hiIn if he would say the psalnls, - a performance 
to which he had always objected. 
" 1 will sing them," proudly replied the boy; thus show- 
ing the effect of his aged friend's instruction. 
One day, while the princess was Inaking her toilet, the 
boy looked up into her face and asked: "l\famma, why have 
you two chaplains, and I but one? " 
"Pray," returned the mother, with an amused smile, 
" what do you give your one chaplain? " She merely asked 
this question to hear what sort of a reply her son would 
make, and to find out whether he knew that the chaplains 
of the royal household received no pay. 
1"'he httle duke looked at her earnestly for a Inolnent, 
and then said: "1\lamma, I give hin1 his liberty! " 
The princess laughed heartily at the little boy's uncon- 
scious repartee. 
On his return to Campden House the Duke of Glouces- 
ter found his soldier company posted as sentinels on guard, 
and they received their commander with presented arms 
and all the honocs of war. After that the daily drill took 
place regularly on an open plain, called \Y ormwood COln- 
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mono One n10rning the duke fell with a pistol in his hand, 
and hurt his forehead against it. The wound was still 
bleeding when he reached CaInpden House, and the ladles 
began to pity him; but he pl1.t on a bold air and told them 
" that a bullet had grazed his forehead" but that as a sol- 
dier he could not cry when wounded." 
There was so nUlch ceremony observed aTnong the royal 
attendants all the time that 1\1r. Pratt, the tutor, considered 
it an infringement of his rights when Jenkins, the \Velsh 
usher, undertook to give the Duke of Gloucester his first 
lessons in fencing and mathematics. 
The child ran to his Inother every time he learned any- 
thing new to Inake a display of his knowledge; but Jenkins 
was told to " n1Índ his own business" by those who consid- 
ered that he ought to be otherwise employed. Lady Fitz- 
harding, in particular, found great fault with his filling the 
duke's head with such .. stuff" as mathelnatics, and seemed 
to regard the figures drawn in geometry some sort of magic- 
signs that savored of witchcraft. But her husband eased 
her mind by assuring her that Lewis Jenkins" was a good 
youth, who had read lnuch, but Ineant no hann," The 
princess ordered Lord Fitzharding to hinder Jenkins from 
teaching her son anything, because he might get wrong 
ideas, that it would be hard to correct when he began to 
study according to the regular n1ethod. 
Shortly after she saw the duke fencing with a wooden 
sword, and defending hin1self against the attack of an im- 
aginary foe. " 1 thought 1 forbade your people to fence 
with you," observed her royal highness. 
.. Oh yes, Inan1ma," replied the child; "but I hope you 
will give them leave to defend themselves when I attack 
theln. " 
He never tired of hearing tales fron1 ancient history, and 
could recite Inany exploits of the heroes, n1uch to the dis- 
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gust of the tutor, who knew that the knowledge had not 
been inlparted by hiIn, 
On the return of her brother-in-law in the autlunn, Prin- 
cess Anne wrote him a letter of congratulation on his con- 
quest of N amur. The one she wrote after the death of the 
queen had resulted so favorably to herself that she ex- 
pected equally pleasant effects froin the present one; but 
she soon found her lnistake, for the king had come honle 
in a bad hUlllor, and treated her letter with silent contenlpt. 
Perhaps congratulations seenled out of place when he 
renlenlbered that the li,'es of twelve thousand nlen had 
paid the cost of his victory, besides an enorn10US SUlll of 
money. 
A few weeks later he made a state visit to Call1pden 
House, when the duke received hinl with military honors. 
The king was vëry lnnch anlused, and asked the child 
" whether he had any horses yet." 
" Oh yes," replied he, "I have one live horse and two 
dead ones. H 
" You keep dead horses, do you?" asked his nlajesty, 
"That is not the way with soldiers, for they always bury 
their dead horses." 
The lIttle duke was ilnpressec1 by what his uncle had 
said, and detennined to be as luuch like a real soldier as 
possible; . so he sUlnlnoned his regÜllent as soon as the 
king had departed, and buried his two hobby horses that 
he had designated as dead ones. A Shetland pony, no 
larger than a Newfoundland dog, was his richng anÌ1nal. 
During the king's absence Princess Anne had received 
J.11 due honors, as first royal lady of the realm, and this 
gratified her ambition entirely; but when his majesty 
thought fit to confer upon his favorite, Bentinck, and his 
heirs forever, all the rights of the Princess of \Vales, not 
only was Anne justly indignant at seeing her son de- 
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prived of his privileges, but the whole country vIewed the 
action with extren1e disfavor, and the House of Com- 
mons contested it with great wannth. William II I. was 
compelled to revoke the grant; but the hard feeling it 
had aroused in the mind of Princess _ \nne ren1ained, and 
his majesty took no pains to conciliate her. On the con- 
trary, as soon as he was convinced that the removal of 
his wife had not affected his position, he began to regret 
the alliance he had fonned with his sister-in-law, and 
treated her with marked disrespect, lIe even forbade the 
melnbers of the clergy to bow before her previous to be- 
ginning their sermons, according to the custOlH in the 
Church of England at that tÏ1ne. To be sure, the Dean 
of Canterbury and the rector of St, J alnes's Church did 
not pay the slightest attention to the prohibition, and the 
princess always returned their salute with Inark
d civility. 
King \Villiam had becOlne dreadful1y irritable since the 
death of his wife. \Ve know that he was naturally surly 
and ill-natured; but his fondness for llolland gin excited 
him to such a degree that he would cane his inferior ser- 
vants if they chanced to neglect even the n10st trifling 
duty, The way they tried to dodge his lnajesty when he 
was in an unusually fractious n100d was amusing, and the 
Jnembers of the royal household called those who were 
obliged to sublnit to the blows " I
ing \Villialn's Knights 
of the Cane." 
1\ French servant, who had charge of his majesty's guns, 
and who attended hin1 in his shooting excursions in the 
lIampden Court park, forgot" one day to provide himself 
with shot, although it was his duty to load the fowling- 
piece. He did not dare to acknowledge his neglect, but 
kept charging the gun with powder only, and every tilne 
the king fired would exclaim, " I did never, - no, never, see 
his Jnajesty miss before." Thus are petty tyrants invari- 
ably deceived, 
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[_\..D, 1696,] ,As the anniversary of King \VilliaIn's 
birthday approachbd there was a flutter of excitement at 
court, and all the beaux and belles of the English nobility 
flocked to town to attend the grand reception that was to 
take place. This was no pleasure to \\'ïlliam, for he had 
been aided in such Inatters by his wife, who had kno\vn bet- 
ter how to conduct herself on such occasions than he did; 
and now that he had to undertake a cereInony which he dis- 
liked, with no one one to guide hiIn, he felt his bereav- 
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ment more deeply than ever. If he had been friendly 
towards Anne he n1ight have enlisted her services, and 
escaped from some of the etiquette that was so irksome to 
him. But instead of that, he actually treated her with no 
more consideration than he showed to the \vives of the alder- 
men and COInmon councihnen, and kept her waiting with 
theln for nearly two hours in the ante-chamber. This in- 
sult was repeated on several similar occasions, until the 
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public began to murmur, and the English officials who 
had access to the king took the liberty of reminding hÌ1n 
that her royal highness was his superior by birth, and that 
the nation would not submit to his showing contempt 
towards their pripcess, Then his Inajesty deemed it pru- 
dent to alter his arr
ngelnents, and at the future receptions 
the lord chamberlain was instructed to usher her royal 
highness into the presence chamber immediately on her 
arrival. After that, all her attendants were treated with 
respect
 and the king showed himself enough of a diplo- 
Inatist to extend favors that would redound to his own 
credit. He called at Campden House and requested Prin- 
cess Anne and her husband to take possession of St, James's 
Palace as soon as they pleased, and further surprised then1 
with the announcelnent that as a garter had fallen into his 
possession by the death of Lord Strafford, he intended to 
bestow it upon his nephew, the Duke of Gloucester. This 
visit was succeeded by one froln Burnet, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who caIne with the information that a meeting 
of the Order of the Garter would be held on the sixth of 
January, and asked the duke if the thought of becoming a 
knight (hel not please hiln. "I am more pleased at the 
king's favor," was the discreet reply, 
I t was King \Villialn hitnself who buckled on the little 
duke's garter and presented the star, both of which he 
was to wear daily forever after, - though that office was 
usually performed by one of the knights, 
After resting for awhile in his mother's rOOln on his re- 
turn to Calnpden House, the duke went to his play-room, 
where he met Harry Scull, his favorite drummer. "Your 
dream has come true, Harry," gladly announced the royal 
boy, displaying his star and garter to his companion, who 
had dreamed that he saw his cOlnmander so adorned, 
At this period the duke's n1alady seen1S to have been 
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for a time arrested, for he looked well and was full of 
animal spirits. This rendered his mother happier than she 
had been in many a day, besides she was residing in the 
palace of her ancestors, her rank was recognized by the 
king and his governn1ent, and she regularly received a 
liberal incolne. Windsor Castle was granted to her for her 
SU111n1er residence, though it was occasionally shared by her 
royal brother-in-law, who had reserved for his exclusive use 
Hampton Court and Kensington Palace, There was only 
one flaw in the happiness of Princess Anne at this period, 
and that was a report that when the king returned froln his 
sumlner campaign there was a probability that he would 
bring hOlne a Dutch bride, 
1\1eanwhile, the Duke of Gloucester was taken to \Vind- 
sor, for the first tilne, in cOlnpany with his parents, rrhe 
princess ordered l\Irs. Atkinson to show her son the royal 
apartn1ents in the castle, and to give hin1 a description of 
the pictures. The child was particularly pleased with St. 
George's H all, and clapped his hands with delight as he 
declared that the noble apartlnent would be just the place 
for hiIn to fight his battles in. N ext day four boys were 
sumn10ned frOl11 Eaton School to be the duke's companions. 
They were young Lord Churchill, a mild, good-natured boy, 
sOlnewhat older than the duke, son of Lord and Lady 
1\farlborough, the two Bathursts, and Peter Boscawen. 
As soon as they appeared, the duke proposed that a battle 
should be fought in St. George's Hall, and sent for all his 
pikes, swords, and n1uskets. The music gallery, and the 
stairs leading to it, were to represent the castle that he 
meant to besiege. 1\1rs. Atkinson and Lewis Jenkins were 
in attendance, and both were expected to take part in the 
battle. Young Boscawen and Peter Bathurst were the 
enelny, and had been secretly requested not to hurt the 
duke; but in the heat of the fray the latter lost the sheath 
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fron1 his sword, and before he made the discovery had 
wounded the duke in the neck. 
Jenkins stopped the battle to ascertain the nature of the 
wound; but, staunching the blood with his handkerchief, 
the youth rushed up the stairs into the enemy's garrison, 
\Vhen the battle was over, the duke asked J\;lrs, Atkinson 
if she had a surgeon near by, 
" Oh, yes," she replied, "bustling about to revive the 
soldiers who pretended to be dead or dying," 
" Pray Inake no jest of it," urged the child, "for Peter 
Bathurst has really wounded me in the battle." 
'The hurt was bathed and plastered up, and no serious con- 
sequence resulted; but there are not, I fancy, many boys 
less than seven years of age who would have continued the 
game, as the duke did, with the blood trickling from a 
wound. The sight of blood terrifies sOlne children. Not 
so with the Duke of Gloucester; for when he attended his 
first hunt at \Vindsor Park, the deer's throat was cut, after 
it had been shot, just at his feet, Then l\1r, l\Iassam, his 
page, dipped his hand in the blood and slneared it all over 
the duke's face. This excited great surprise; but on being 
informed that such was the custoln at first seeing a deer 
slain, the mischievous little duke dipped his hands in the 
blood and besmeared the faces of Jenkins and all the 
boys. 
Princess Anne shrieked with terror one day when walk- 
ing in the park with her husband to see her son roll down 
the hill of one of the castle fortifications, but he reassured 
her by declaring that when he was engaged in battles and 
sieges he would have to get used to descending such 
places. Prince George laughed, and always encouraged 
the child to such exploits with the hope of thereby making 
hin1 Inore hardy. 
July 24, being the Duke of Gloucester's birthday, a 
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grand banquet was given at St. George's Hall, at the king's 
expense, to the Knights of the Garter. The princess was 
present, and had the proud satisfaction of seeing her son 
walk in procession with the other knights fron1 St. George's 
Chapel to the hall. All the gentlemen wore their splendid 
robes of the order, and took their places at the long tables 
in accordance with their rank. The little duke appeared 
in his plumes and all the gorgeous regalia that had been 
provided for him, and comported hilllself among the full- 
grown knights with wonderful dignity. 
I n the e,'ening the princess gave a splendid ball, and 
received all the nobility, many of whom came frOlll dif- 
ferent parts of the country to do honor to the occasion. 
The town of \Vindsor was illun1Ïnated, bells rang out merrily, 
and the bright blaze of bonfires lit up the surrounding 
scene for a great distance. There were besides fireworks on 
the terrace, which delighted the young duke beyond every- 
thing, The entertainment concluded with a lllusical drama, 
written expressly to celebrate the birthday. 
A few days later another festival to celebrate the wed- 
ding anniversary of Princess 
>\nne and Prince George of 
Denlnark was held. In the luorning the royal couple went 
to visit their son, and found him superintending the firing 
of his little cannon in honor of the day. Three rounds 
were fired, which ahnost deafened the royal 111alnma, and 
excited her fears because of the quantity of gunpowder the 
duke had at his command. After this salute the boy 
approached his parents of his own accord, and, making a 
profound bow, said: "Papa, I wish you and maIllllla unity, 
peace, and concord, - not for a time, but forever." Of 
course the parents were charmed with the courtesy and 
respect of their little pet, and elllbraced hilll warmly. 
Some hours later, Jenkins said to hin1: " You made a 
fine compliment to their royal highnesses to-day, sir," 
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whereupon the child returned, with gravity, "It was no 
compliment; it was sincere." Thus the little fellow con, 
standy made remarks far beyond his years, and excited the 
wonder and adlniration of all who surrounded him. 
[A.D. 1697,] At the beginning of the new year great 
excitelnent prevailed because of the discovery of a plot 
against the life of the king. Sir John Fenwick was dis- 
covered to be at the head of it, and was arrested on a 
charge of high treason, 'Vhen he found that he was to 
suffer death without a regular trial, Sir John gave such 
extraordinary evidence against the majority of the nobility, 
including 1110st of the king's ministers, wholn he accused of 
corresponding with James 11., that it was said if half 
of the nUlnber had been arrested for treason there would 
not have been enough left to hang or behead the rest. 
1\larlborough was ailned at particularly; but that could have 
been no surprise to 'Villiam, who knew that the earl not 
only wrote himself during Queen l\Iary's lifetÏIne, but 
induced Princess Anne to do likewise, But his n1ajesty 
winked at this accusation, because he was convinced that 
personal interest would now prompt the princess and her 
party to continue loyal to hin1. Fenwick was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, and all his revelations were quietly ignored, 
but the king took pains to possess himself of all Sir John's 
private papers, He also kept a rel11arkable sorrel shooting 
pony that had belonged to him; but of this animal we shall 
hear more in the future. 
Twelve gentlel11en were executed the same year for plot- 
ting to waylay 'Villian1 and kill him, in the n1Ídst of his 
guards, on his return fronl a hunting expedition. The 
public were on the alert for any bit of news they could 
glean, and excitement ran high during the trials and execu- 
tions, which took place at intervals throughout the year. 
Associations were formed for the protection of the king, 
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and all sorts of addresses, containing assurances of loyalty, 
were sent to hiln frOln cçHporations and private individuals, 
1"'he Duke of Gloucester was one of the latter. He caused 
one of his soldiers, older than hilnself, to write the fol- 
lowing document, to which he affixed his signature, for he 
could read and write quite well for so young a person:- 


I, your majesty's most dutiful subject, had rather lose my iife in your 
majesty's cause than in any man's else, and I hope it will not be long ere you 
conquer France, GLOUCESTER, 


Another address from the same source, signed by all his 
boy-soldiers and the various n1elnbers of the household, 
ran thus: "'V e, your majesty's subjects, will stand by you 
while we have a drop of blood." Such proceedings on the 
part of the little duke convinced \Villialn III. that the 
princess was bringing up her son as his partisan, and that 
at least was gratifying. 
He honored the festival given on the anniversary of 
Princess Anne's birth with his presence, and witnessed 
the introduction at court of the young duke, who appeared 
in a rich blue velvet coat. All the button-holes were 
studded with diamonds, and each button was C0111posed of 
a superb brilliant, some of which had belonged to Queen 
1\Iary, and were presented by the king to her sister after 
her death. 
\Vhen the boy had been installed as Knight of the 
Garter, his lna jesty had presented him with a jewel worth 
seven hundred pounds, which he wore also on this occa- 
sion. His flowing white periwig did not detract from the 
beauty of his clear bright con1plexion and soft blue eyes; 
and the little duke was the centre of attraction, surrounded 
by a bevy of lords and ladies, who flocked to her royal 
highness' drawing-room. 
1'he king was very fond of his little nephew, and, indeed, 
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of all children, as this anecdote goes to prove: He was 
waiting one day in a private room for one of his secre- 
taries, who was rather later than usual, when a gentle tap 
was heard on the door. "\Yho is there?" asked the 
king, "Lord Buck," was the reply; whereupon the king 
arose, opened the door and beheld a little boy four years 
of age, It was young Lord Buckhurst, son of the Lord 
High Chalnberlain. 
" Anel what does Lord Buck want?" asked \Villiam. 
" I want you to be IllY horse; I have waited for you a 
long tilne." 
\Vith an amiable slnile, his Ina jesty took hold of the 
wagon, and dragged the little noble up and clown the long 
gallery until he was satisfied, Froln the matter-of-fact way 
in which this favor was received by the child, there was 
ample proof that King \Yilliam was not on duty as horsp 
for the first til11e. 
[_'\,D. 1698.] Up to this year the education of the Duke 
of Gloucester had been left in his l11other's charge, because 
he was by no means strong, and it was not considered 
advisable to push hin1 too fast. He had now arrived at 
the age of eight, and like all other royal children he would 
probably be given in charge to some great noble or clergy- 
man, His mother dreaded the idea of parting with the 
delicate child, \\'holn she had reared with so 11luch difficulty, 
and was willing to n1ake any sacrifice rather than to do so. 
Parliament voted the enormous sum of fifty thousand 
pounds per annUIll for the education and establishment of 
the Duke of Gloucester, but the king had po\\"er to dispose 
of the child. This was what alarmed the fond mother, for 
she knew that if he chose to exercise this power his majesty 
could annoy her excessively, It was therefore happiness 
to find that he only insisted on two points: one was to 
manage to payout as little of the fifty thousand pounds 
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per annun1, as possible; the other \V2.S that Dr. Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, should fill the post of preceptor. 
This appointlnent was by no Ineans agreeable to the 
princess, but the king was ineÀorable, and 
he was forced 
to submit. The duke was to live at \Vindsor, and the 
bishop was to have ten weeks of each year to attend to 
duties that would oblige him to give his pupil a vacation, 
Strange to say, the Earl of l\Iarlborough was appointed 
chIef governor to the young duke notwithstanding the 
king's fonner hatred of him, But this is 
10t so relnarkable 
as it Inay at first appear, if we consider that the majority of 
th
 council of nine were l\Iarlborough's friends, who knew 
his power and the influence he exercised over the mind of 
the heiress to the throne. The appoi ntlnent was therefore 
popular with theIn, particularly as he was of their number. 
Then again, instead of believing for a IllOlnent that in the 
event of his death, l\Iarlborough and Princess Anne would 
desire to recall l'-.ing J alnes or his son, the king calculated 
that they would renounce any clai1l1 but that of the Duke 
of Gloucester, over whose Inind the earl would have 
established an empire, and in whose interest he would 
betray the distant heir. The appointlncnt of l\Iarlborough 
was elninently satisfactory to the princess, and there were 
few alterations Inade in the list she sent of other officers 
for her son's household. 
Lady :\Iarlborough continued in the Princess Anne's 
household. but after her husband's lofty appointInent she 
became sOlnewhat arrogant and overbearing. The princess 
could not help noticing this change, which extended even 
to herself, and sometimes she would let fall a word or two 
of complaint to Abigail IIill, an humble relation of Lady 
l\larlborough, to whon1 she was indebted for her position 
at court. 
[.\,}). 1699,] During the next year or two Princess 
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Anne continued her court with unusual splendor, while the 
little duke studied so hard that all his vivacity disappeared, 
and when he was ten years of age his face had a worn look, 
old enough for a youth of seventeen at least, and pitiful 
to behold, 
\Ve have said very little about the duke's father, for the 
simple reason that he led an easy, luxurious sort of a life, 
inoffensive and void of alnbition, SOlnebody said of him: 
" That, though he was not quite dead, he had to breathe 
hard to prevent being buried, because nobody perceived 
any other sign of life in him," Perhaps it would be well 
for mankind if other princes were as quiet; certainly he 
spared 11Ïlnself a deal of trouble by not interfering with 
public affairs, 
\Ye have seen that Bishop Burnet was appointed pre- 
ceptor to the Duke of Gloucester; he was at the saine 
time almoner to her Inajesty, the princess, and one of the 
n105t conceited Inen that ever lived, He usually preached 
at 51. J ames's, and although Queen Mary had declared 
that his were" thundering long sennons," he could not 
comprehend why the ladies at court failed to give hun 
their undivided attention. It seems that the women of 
the seventeenth century would cast sly glances at. the 
beaux in church, and examine the costmnes of the belles 
just as they do in the present one 
 but Bishop Burnet 
would not sublnit to such disrespect towards his own 
sweet self, He wanted every eye fixed on him while he 
preacl:ed; so, after making several complaints to Princess 
Anne, he at last hit upon a remedy which Inet with her 
approval. It was to have the pews where the ladies sat 
so ban icaded with high railings that the occupants could 
only see beyond them by raising their eyes, and as he was 
the o
lly high object \\ hen in the pulpit, they must look at 
hin1 or at no man, Of course this arrangement excited 
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indignation of the fair damsels no less than of the courtiers, 
one of whon) vented his wrath by the cOlnposition of a 
ballad that he took good care should COlne under the 
notice of the intenneddling bishop. It ran thus:- 


" \"hen Burnet perceived that the beautiful dames, 
\Vho flocked to the chapel of holy St. James, 
On their lovers alone their kind looks did bestow, 
And smiled not at him when he bellowed below, 
To the Princess he went, 
\Vith a pious intent, 
This dangerous ill in the church to prevent. 
, Oh, madam,' he said, ' our religion is lost, 
If the ladies thus ogle the knights of the toast. 


" , Your highness observes how I labor and sweat, 
Their affections to raise and attention to get; 
And sure when I preach, all the world will agree, 
That their eyes and their ears should be. pointed at me 
But now I can find 
No beauty so kind, 
My parts to regard or my person to mind; 
Nay, I scarce have the sight of one feminine face 
But those of Old Oxford and ugly Arglass, 


" , These practices, madam, my preaching disgrace, 
Shall laymen enjoy the just rights of my place? 
Then all may lament my condition so hard, 
Who thrash in the pulpit without a reward, 
Therefore pray condescend 
Such disorders to end, 
And to the ripe vineyard the laborers send, 
To build up the seats that the beauties may see 
The face of no brawling pretender but me.' 


" The Princess by the man's importunity prest, 
Though she laugh'd at his reasons allowed his request, 
And now Britain's nymphs in a Protestant reign 
Are locked up at prayers like the virgins in Spain," 


[A,D. 17 00 .] The eleventh birthday of the Duke of 
Gloucester was celebrated at 'Vindsor with the usual 
reJoIcIngs. The boy reviewed his soldiers, received and 
made presents, fired his cannon at intervals during the day, 
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and presided over a grand banquet in the evening. His sys' 
tetn was very much run down by the strain of hard study, and 
this day of excitement proved too tnuch for him, 'fhe fol- 
lowing tnorning found hiIn with a sick headache and sore 
throat, and towards night he became delirious. The fatn- 
ily physician reduced the little duke's vitality still further 
by bleeding him according to the custom of the times, 
He grew worse, and there was great lalnentation in the 
royal household because the princess's quarrel with Dr. 
Radcliffe prevented his being sumnloned, for everybody 
had confidence in his skill. .At last a messenger was dis- 
patched with a humble request to the doctor to visit the 
little sufferer. After a great deal of urging he consented, 
and pronounced the disease scarlet fever. He asked who 
bled the duke. The physician in attendance replied that he 
had done so, "Then you have destroyed him) and you 
Inay finish hinl,H said Radcliffe, "for I will not pre- 
scribe. " 
Of course the learned man was much censured for wil- 
fully refusing to save the child, but he knew only too well 
that all his efforts would ha'ge been of no avail. Five days 
after his birthday festival the little duke expired. 
Lord l\Iarlborough, who had gone to .:\lthorpe, was sum- 
moned to the sick bed of his youthful master, but arrived 
too late, 
The bereaved mother watched beside her dying boy to 
the end, hoping against hope; and when nothing reInained 
but his lifeless body, she arose, and with an expression of 
sad resignation on her countenance, quietly left the romn. 
Then her thoughts were directed towards the father she 
had wronged, and she wrote hinl a letter filled with the 
Inost penitent expressions, and telling 
Jim that she IOJked 
upon her cruel loss as a blow froln Heaven in punisillnent 
of her cruelty towards him. Retri
ution hdd cotne at last! 
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At that Inoment, when the object in whm11 all her hopes 
were centered lay cold in death, Princess Anne yearned 
for the sYInpai:hy of the parent who had ever been 
rnost kind and indulgent to her, and she imlnediately sent 
her letter to St. Gerulain by express, 
Lord I\larl borough forwarded the sad news to King 
\Yillialn, but his Ina jesty made no reply for three whole 
months. The reason for this neglect was because Anne 
had written to her father, and the king found it out, 
although it was Il1anaged, as she thought, very secretly. 
\Yilliau1 had ahvays sho\\'n so lnuch affection for his 
nephew that his failing to send any nlessage of condolence 
or sorrow was the 1110re remarkable. 
The little duke's relnains lay in state in the suite of 
apartments he had occupied, and afterwards they were 
removed to \Vestnlinster, to be interred in Henry VII.'s 
Chapel. The English ambassador at the court of France 
was placed in a very embarrassing position, because his 
sovereign did not order hiln how to proceed \\'ilh regard to 
the Duke of Gloucester's death. The fact is \Yillialn was 
in a fit of telnper, possibly caused by the sad event, '1nd so 
cared not how he perplexed others. Besides, although he 
had loved the dead boy, he despised the parents, and paid 
no nlore respect to their feelings than if they had lost a 
favorite dog. ,At last, after the expiration of two months, 
he ordered a fortnight's mourning, which was very little. 
Three n10nths after the death of the little duke, King 
\Villiam condescended to write, not to the afflicted parents, 
but to Lord l\Iarlborough, and this is a copy of the remark- 
able missi ve : - 
" I do not think it necessary to employ many words in 
expressing nlY surprise and grief at the death of the Duke 
of Gloucesteï, It is so great a 10ss to m
, as well as to all 
England, that it pierces my heart with affliction." 
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The SaIne post carried a pcrclnptory order that all the 
salaries of the duke's servants should be cut off from the 
day of his death. 
[
\.,D, 170l.J Thus we see that the king's heart was not 
so pierced ,rith affliction as to prevent his having an eye to 
CCOn0111Y. I twas eyen suspected that it was the approach 
of pay-day that prompted hinI to write at all; but the 
Princess Anne was so shocked at the king's meanness that 
she resolved to pay the salaries of her dead boy's selTants 
out of her own purse rather than send them off 
t a 
Inoment's notice. She returned to St. James's Palace 
towards the end of the year, bowed down with desolation 
and sorrow, 
The death of the Duke of Gloucester was not much 
lamented in the politic2.1 worId, for his existence had been 
rather an obstacle to the designs of the various parties; but 
to his Inother, aside from her deep sorrow, it proved an 
e\"ent of the utInost importance; for even in her o\\'n house- 
hold her position was altered, and she was not treated with 
the same deference as before. 
Lady I\IarIborough was the first person by whonl the t:::hange 
was made apparent, though she of all others had most 
reason to be grateful to Princess Anne. She had gone 
\'yith her husband to Althorpe, just a short tin1e before the 
little duke's death, to further a scheme that tlv
y had made 
between them. King \Villialn's health was ::'0 poor that 
they had reason to believe it would not be long before Anne 
would replace hiIn on the throne, \Yhen that should occur, 
it was argued that she would be assisted in the government 
by certain statesmen, who would shrink froln any coöper- 
ation with them, so (hey planned a strong family alliance 
that would greatly strengthen their influence. They weïe 
aided by the sly politician, Sunderland, and by Lord Go- 
dolphin, whose cnly son had, àuring the previous ye
r. 
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lnarried their eldest daughter. \Yhen this Iuarriage took 
place PI incess Anne presented the bride with five thousand 
pounds, and gave a sin1i1ar sun1 to Lady 1\1arlborough's 
younger daughter, Anne Churchill, when 
he married Sun- 
derland's son, 
These two Inarriages fonned the principal features in the 
l\Iarlborough SChe111e for their own advancement when the 
proper tinle should conle. For the purpose of doing away 
with fonuality when writing to her favorite, it had been 
earl y agreed that the princess should Iuerely be addressed 
as l\Irs, 
lorley, and Lady .i\Iarlborough as 1\1rs. Freeman, 
which brought thelu to the same leyel. Since her bereaye- 
Inent Princess Anne had becolne Iuore 11luuble, and Lady 
l\Iarlborough luore imperious. \Vhen the latter was ab- 
sent she received three or four notes a day, some of 
which were signed "your poor, unfortunate, faithful 1\1 or- 
ley." But the indulgence and kindness of the princess had 
only spoiled the woman, who was so puffed up by pros- 
perity as to render herself positively ridiculous. She even 
went so far as to avert her face and turn up her nose when 
she had any slight office to perfonn for her benefactress, as 
though there was sOluething about her person that produced 
disgust, In course of time the princess began to notice 
what others had seen for a long while; but accident re- 
vealed to her one day the extent to which the ungrateful 
creature could go with her insults, 
One afternoon when Princess Anne was at her toilet, 
she requested Abigail Hill to fetch her a pair of gloves 
froln the table in the adjoining room. Miss Hill passed 
into the rooln designated, lea\'ing the door open behind 
her. There sat Lady:\farlborough reading a letter, l\Iiss 
Hill soon discovered that she had, by Inistake, put on her 
royal highness' gloves, and gently called her attention to 
the fact. "1\Iy goodness 1 " exclaimed Lady 
Iarlborough, 
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" have I on anything that has touched the odious hands of 
that disagreeable w01nan? Take them away quickly," and 
she pulled off the gloves, which she threw violently to the 
ground. 
Iiss I-Iill picked them up without a word, and 
left the roon1 closing the door behind her. Lady :\Iarl- 
borough thus renlained in ignorance that her disgraceful 
speech had been overheard; but .Abigail Hill saw plainly 
that not a word of it had been lost on the princess, who 
never forgot or forgave the disgust manifested by the 
WOInan on Wh0111 she had lavished affection and favors, 
Fortunately, the princess had no other attendant besides 
the one she had despatched for the gloves, so the incident 
remained a secret for the time being, Lady 
Iarlborough 
was made to feel on several occasions that she had seri- 
ously offended the princess, but was at a loss to know how 
or when. She could not reaily have felt the disgust she 
expressed, because Princess Anne was renowned all over 
Europe for the beauty and delicacy of her hands and arms; 
but perhaps it was envy, 
Princess Anne had not taken off mourning for her son 
when news arrived of the death of her father. This 
event did not cause her a great deal of sorrow, nor did 
she think fit to take the slightest notice of the request 
he made in his farewell letter to her, that when \YilliaIn 
should die she would make way for her brother on the 
throne. 
King 
Tilliam was at Loa, in Holland, when J aInes II.'s 
Inessage of forgiveness was delivered to him, a;td he was 
so impressed by it that he sat in moody silence the entire 
day. That was his way of showing that he was painfully 
affected; but it did not remove the ill-feeling he felt to- 
wards the dead king for refusing to perInit hiIn to adopt 
his son, - a request he had made after the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester, K either did it prevent his issuing a 
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bill accusing the young Prince of \Yales, a boy of twelve, 
of high treason, But he put on 1110urning for his uncle, 
and ordered his footInen and coaches to appear in black. 
All the nobles and the court of England Ï1nitated him, 
and n10urning became the fashion, 
His Inajesty returned to England, as usual, in the autUl11n, 
and left the Earl of l\Iarlborough in cOlnmancl of his mili- 
tary forces in I-Iol1ancl, feeling certain, as he said, that the 
talents of that general would enable him to continue in his 
stead should his death occur. .And it did not seen1 far off, 
for \Villiml1 had been seriously ill, the effects of which had 
so reduced his already enfeebled frame that all who saw 
hin1 knew he was not long for this world, 
 evertheless, 
he busied hin1self with preparations for in\'olving England 
in a war with France, the object being to divide Spain into 
three parts, to be claimed by Austria, Holland, and Eng- 
land, This was to prevent Louis XIV. fron1 becon1Ïng too 
powerful by his influence over his grandson, who was heir 
to the Spanish throne. 
It was no other than John Fenwick's sorrel pony that 
brought \Villiam's warlike projects to a close. And this 
is how he did it: His Inajesty was fond of the pretty animal, 
and rode on hin1 daily while superintending the excava- 
tion of a canal in Halnpden Court grounds, It was on 
the twenty-first of January that he was riding about as 
usual, when suddenly the pony stuck one foot in a mole 
hill and fell, throwing his 111ajesty oyer on his right shoulder, 
and breaking his collar bone. SOllle workn1en assisted 
hÏ1n to rise, and carried him to the palace, where the 
broken bone was soon set. The accident n1Ìght not ha\Te 
proved serious had not \VilliaIll, with his usual obstinacy, 
insisted on driying to I{ensington that night. The jolting 
of the carriage displaced the fractured bone, and he ar- 
rived in a state of exhaustion and suffering, The opera- 
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tion had to be repeated, but it was several days before the 
patient could move. Even then his mind was filled with 
revenge, for he sent a message to parliament urging them 
to lose no time in passing the charge of high treason 
against little James Stuart, that had been under con- 
sideration since the preceding January. The very last 
act of this n1Ïghty 1110narch was the signing of this biB, 
to which he affixed his stanlp a few hours before his 
death. 
On the first of 
Iarch the royal sufferer was seized with 
cramps, but improved sufficiently to be able to walk in the 
gallery of Kensington Palace a few days later. Feeling 
fatigued from the exercise, he threw himself on a lounge 
and fell asleep in front of an open window, Two hours 
later he awoke with a chill, the precursor of death, Both 
the Prince and Princess of !)enlnark lnade repeated efforts 
to see the dying king, but to the very end he framed his 
lips into an emphatic ,. no !" every tilne the request was 
made, Koone was admitted to the sick-room besides 
physicians and nurses, excepting the old favorites Bentinck, 
and Keppel, Earl of Albemarle. The latter arrived frOln 
a mission to Holland just before the king lost his speech, 
and gave his royal master infonnation of the progress of 
his preparations for the COlTIlnenCelnent of war in the 
Low Countries. For the first time the dying warrior. 
listened to such details with cold indifference, and at their 
close merely said: "I draw towards my end." Then 
handing Keppel the keys of his writing-desk, he bade that 
favorite take possession of the twenty thousand guineas it 
contained, and directed him to destroy all the letters en- 
closed in a certain cabinet, 
The next morning, when Bentinck entered the room, the 
king was speechless but conscious. He took his old 
friend's hand and pressed it to his heart for several min- 
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utes, and then expired. .A.fter his death a bracelet of Queen 

Iary's hair, tied with black ribbon, was found on his left 
arm. 
\Yil1iaIn Ill. was fifty-one years old, and haJ reigned 
thirteen years. 


. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


BISHOP BURNET had watched at Kensington with a host 
of other clergYlnen and lords for the king's last gasp, and 
then hastened to St. J ames's Palace to bE the first to pros- 
trate himself before the new queen. But he was disap- 
pointed; for the Earl of Essex, lord of the bedchamber, 
whose duty it really was to communicate the news, had 
forestalled him. Burnet had never been popular with 
Anne, and on her accession he was treated with Inarked 
indifference, and turned out of his lodgings at court. 
[A.I). 1702.] _\ll was business and bustle on that Sun- 
day that witnessed the death of \VilJialn III. The queen 
was receiving the crowd of politicians that filled her ante- 
chamber, anxious for a private audience before her recog- 
nition by the privy council took place 
Alnong others, the queen's old uncle, the Earl of Clar- 
endon, sent in his name and requested "admittance to his 
niece." 
Her majesty's reply was, "That if he was prepared to 
take the oath of allegiance to her as sovereign she was 
willing to receive hiln," 
Queen Anne answered thus because she remembered the 
nature of her uncle's former conversations with her, and 
knew that he had come to urge her to Inake way for her 
brother, the Prince of \Vales. His reply confirmed this, 
for he said: "No, I corne to talk to my niece 
 I shall take 
437 
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no other oath than I have taken." He remained true to 
this decision to the day of his death. 
But Queen Anne had another uncle, who was not quite so 
loyal to I(ing J alnes's son; this was Lord Rochester, who 
had been one of Queen l\Iary's lninisters of state, and 
shared with Anne the government of her kingdom like- 
WIse. 
Both houses of parliament Inet and Inade speeches suit- 
able to the occasion, then presented addresses of congratu- 
lation to the queen on her accession. She received thel11 
with 111uch grace and dignity; and although she did not say 
lnuch, everybody was iU1pressed by the remarkable sweet- 
ness of her voice, which possessed a magic charm, 
A general mourning was ordered by the privy council for 
the deceased king 
 but as Queen Anne was already wear- 
ing black for her father, she chose purple to distinguish 
this occasion, and appeared in that color the day after 
\Villiau1 III. died. 
On the eleventh of 1\1arch Queen Anne went in solelnn 
state, attended by Lady l\Iarlborough and two other ladies, 
to the House of Lords. She ascended the throne in her 
royal robes, and Inade an address that had been prepared 
by her lninisters, concluding with a promise to do all in her 
power for the happiness and prosperity of England, Lord 
l\Iarlborough carried the sword of state before her royal 
highness, who, at the close of the session, returned with 
Prince George to St. J alTIeS'S Palace. 
The Scotch council was sUlnlnoned, and Anne was pro- 
claimed by Lord Lyon, king-at-arms, as Anne 1. Queen of 
Scotland. Then her majesty appointed April 23 for her 
coronation; and parliament voted her the same revenue 
that had been granted to King \Yilliam, 
'fhere were those who were delighted at the accession of 
Queen Anne; but the Dutch col
ny at Kensington were 
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not of the number. The body of King \Villianl had been 
enlbahned and relnoved to the prince's chaInber at West- 
minster, where it lay in state; and the queen, with her hus- 
band, inlluediatel y took possession of the royal apartments 
at Kensington. There was sonlething repulsive in this, 
though the rOOlli in which the king had breathed his last 
remained undisturbed for many years. 
After a great deal of discussion it was decided that the 
interment of King William's body should take place pri- 
vately, and April 12, at midnight, was the time appointed. 
The procession started from Kensington, and was headed 
by an open chariot with the customary wax effigy seated as 
though the coffin had been beneath; but it was only placed 
there when the procession reached Westminster. 
l)uring the funeral service the body was deposited in 
Henry VIIl.'s Chapel, and afterwards it was interred in the 
saIne vault with Queen l\Iary II. 
Among her appointments, Queen Anne Inade the Duke 
of Devonshire lord-steward of her household; the Earl of 
Jersey, lord-,chamberlain; Sir Edward SeYlnour, comp- 
troller; and Peregrine Bertie, vice-chamberlain. Prince 
George was appointed to the high office of cOlnmander-in- 
chief of all the forces, both by sea and land. Lord Go- 
dolphin requested that her majesty would be pleased to re- 
instate Dr. Radcliffe; but she replied, " No! Radcliffe 
shall never send me word again when I anI ill that nlY ail- 
lnents are only vapors." Lady !vIarlborough used her in- 
fluence to have Bentinck expelled from his office as keeper 
of the park at \Vindsor, with the least possible delay; for 
he had never been friendly to either herself or the queen, 
and such a chance for revenge could scarcely be over- 
looked. 
The public mind was soon occupied with the approach
 
ing coronation. Prince George was to take no part in it as 
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sovereign, but in the previous reign he had been created 
Duke of Cunlberland, - a title that placed him at the head 
of the list of peers, and gave him precedence of them all. 
At eleven o'clock on coronation morning the queen was 
carried in her sedan chair fronl St. J anles's to \Yestmillster 
Hall, where she rested in a private r00l11 while the heralds 
marshalled the several classes of nobility according to their 
rank. Prince George of Denmark was preceded by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the lord keeper of the 
Great Seal. He walked just in front of the queen with her 
state attendants, garter-king-at-anns, the lord mayor, and 
the high steward of England. 'The queen wore on her 
head a gold band set with costly gelns, and her train was 
borne by the Duchess of Son1erset, assisted by four young 
ladies of the bed-chalnber, and the lord chamberlain. But 
this train must in son1e way have been made to hang frOIH 
her majesty's chair, for she was suffering so 111uch fronl gout 
in her feet that she could not walk in the procession. 
These attendants and train-bearers conducted her from the 
waiting-rooln to the grand hall, where she was placed 
beneath the canopy near the table, on which were spread 
the regalia. Lord Carlisle, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
the lord high-constable stood in readiness to distribute the 
various articles on the table to the persons appointed to 
carry them whenever her lna jesty should give the order. 
As soon as this part of the ceremony was perfonned, the 
procession lnoved on to the ,Abbey, the path all the way to 
the royal platform in the church being covered with blue 
cloth, and strewn with evergreens and flowers. A cOlnpany 
of guards lined the walk, consequently the cloth was not 
torn to bits to be distributed alllong the rabble, as had been 
the case at previous coronations. Fron1 \Vestminster Hall 
to the A.bbey the train-bearers were, as before, the Duchess 
of Somerset, - a personal friend to the queen, and wife of 
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the nearest relative of the blood royal then in England,- 
Lady Elizabeth SeYlnour, Lady 1Iary Hyde, and Lady 
l\Iary IJierrepoint, then a girl of thirteen, who later was 
known in the literary world as Lady :ßIary \V ortIey 110n- 
tague, rrhe queen was escorted by Lord Jersey, supported 
by the Bishops of Ihlrham and Exeter, and guarded by the 
late king's favorite, l
eppel, Earl of _\.lbemarle, who was 
still retained as captain of the royal guard, He was the 
only n1eluber of King \Villian1's Dutch colony who had 
ever shown civility to the queen, and she showed her grati- 
tude by continuing hin1 in office. The coronation ceremony 
was conducted on the saIne plan as all the others we have 
recorded, therefore it is unnecessary to repeat the details. 
The ring used on this occasion was a superb ruby, on which 
was engra,.cd the cross of St, George. [t was placed on 
the fourth finger of her Inajesty's right hand, Thç cere- 
n10ny concluded with the peers, archbishops, and prelates, 
headed by the Duke of CUlnberland, paying homage to the 
queen, This was done by kissing her left cheek, and 
touching her crown while her pardon was read, and medals 
of silver and gold were distributed among the people, A 
grand anthen1 by the choir, accompanied by instrmnental 
lTIusic, followed; then the trumpets sounded, and all the 
people shouted, "God saye Qucen Anne! Long live Queen 
Anne! 
Iay the queen live forever! " 
At the banquet in the evening Prince George of Den- 
mark sat at her Inajesty's left hand, and care was taken 
that tables should be provided for members of the house 
of COlnn10ns, who had complained of being neglected at the 
coronation banquet of \Yillian1 and l\lary. On the whole. 
the ceremony was eminently satisfactory from beginning to 
end, even to the thieves who stole all the plate used at her 
majesty's table in \Vestminster 11all, as well as the finest of 
the table linen. Shortly after her coronation Queen A,nne 
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knighted Simon Harcourt, and appointed hiln solicitor- 
general; and her uncle, Lord Rochester, was chosen for 
her prÏ1ne nlinister. It was with the assistance and advice 
of this uncle that Queen Anne perfornled an act of benevo- 
lence that has nlade her nalne yenerated in the Church of 
England ever since. Certain sums of Inoney that she had 
a right to clailn for every office she conferred in the church, 
she applied, instead, towards a fund for increasing the 
salaries of SOlne of the inferior n1elnbers of the clergy who 
were so poorly paid that they were scarcely able to live. 
Originally, the nloney so claÏIned had been for the support 
of crusades, but later it went to the crown, and the clergy 
were taxed for their whole profit of the first year, and one- 
tenth of the annual gain forever after. So relieved of this 
tax, and with their salaries increased besides, the clergy of 
the Ch.urch of England had reason to be grateful to their 
sovereign. rfhis fund received the nanle of " Queen Anne's 
bounty," which it has borne to the present day. 
Throughout Queen Anne's reign there were so lnany con- 
tests that it will be necessary sOlnetilnes to Inention the two 
parties between whOln they occurred, though as little as 
possible will be said on the subject of politics, anà none of 
the dry details and intricacies of the various projects shall 
be recounted. 1'he two powerful parties to which we refer 
were called \Yhigs and Tories, and probably no one will 
object to knowing how they were distinguished. 
In the reign of Queen Anne the policy of the Whigs 
was to keep up a perpetual war against France, in order to 
prevent the son of James II. frOll1 clailning his right to the 
throne of England. They were opposed to the Church of 
Rome and equally so to the reformed Catholic or " High 
Church" of England. Though the queen was the ac- 
knowledged head of the church, they desired that her 
power to fi1] vacancies should be bestowed on the prime 
minister. 
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The Tones, on the other hand, supported the sovereign 
in her right to appoint church dignitaries, and were opposed 
to the so-called "Low Church" party. They were gen- 
erally considered J acobites, and would gladly have been 
such if the Prince of \Vales had not been a ROlnan 
Catholic. 
Now that we have shown the distinction between these 
two parties, any future reference to theln win be clearly 
understood. 
\Vith Queen Anne fairly established on the throne, Lady 
l\Iarlborough was at the very height of her glory, because 
she still retained unbounded influence over her majesty, 
and had a voice in everyappointl1lent, She even gaye 
herself credit for many praiseworthy acts of the queen's, 
whether she deserved it or no. For example, she assured 
her friends that the comlnand issued by the queen for- 
bidding the sale of places in the royal household was 
really her own order, though it was probably no such 
thing, This was a French custonl that had been intro- 
duced into England with the Restoration, whereby places 
were purchased of the former possessor without granting 
the sovereign any choice in the nlatter whatever. A Inan 
sold his position to the highest bidder, and felt not the 
slightest shame at pocketing the proceeds, nor was any 
privacy observed in the proceeding, It was a \ ery 
injurious practice, and by no nleans insured good servants, 
so whether its abolition was due to the queen or Lady 
l\1arlborough, or both, it was certainly wise. 
Shortly after Queen Anne's accession her husband, 
Prince George, was attacked with asthma, which had such 
a bad effect on him that change of air was recOlnmended, 
and their majesties started on a tour through the west of 
England, Bristol was one of their stopping-places, and 
while there Prince George started out one olorning, 
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incognito, with an officer for c0111panion, to VIew the 
sights. .LL\.fter walking about for an hour or so, the prince 
went on the Exchange, and relnained there until all the 
Inerchants had left excepting one John DudcIlestone, a 
corset-Inaker. This good man stood off and stared at the 
prince, and then hestatingly approached, and with a shy, 
awkward lnanner, asked: "Are you, sir, the husband of 
our Queen Anne, as folks say you are?" "Such is, 
indeed, the fact," replied the prince. "Then," continueu 
John DucIcIlestone, "I have seen with great concern that 
none of the chief lnerchants on 'Change have invited your 
highness hOIne; but it is not for want of love or loyalty: it 
is Inerely because they are afraid to presulne to address so 
great a Inan, But I think that the shame to Bristol would 
be great indeed if the husband of her Inajesty the queen 
were obliged, for want of hospitality, to dine at an inn, I 
therefore beg your royal highness, hUlnble though I am, to 
accolnpany lne hOlne to dinner and bring your soldier- 
officer along. I can offer your highness a good piece of 
roast beef, a pltlln-pucIding, and SOlne ale of Iny wife's own 
brewing, if that be good enough," 
Prince George was channed ,yith this original style of 
invitation, and accepted it with gratitude, though his dinner 
had been ordered at the 'Vhite Lion, Arriving at his 
house in Corn street, worthy John Duddlestone called up 
from the foot of the stairs, "Wife, wife! put on a clean 
apron and COlne down, for the queen's husband and a 
soldier-gentleIllan have COlne to dine with us." 
DaIne Duddlestone soon appeared in a clean, blue check 
apron, neat calico frock, and snowy cap, courtseying anc1 
smiling as she entered the room, her full face all êtglow 
with the exciten1ent occasioned by the honor of such 
visitors. Her table was SÐon arranged, and the prince did 
8mple justice to the Ineal, well knowing that he could not 
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please his host and hostess better than by eating heartily 
of what they set before him. 
"Do you ever go up to London?" he asked in the 
course of the dinner. 
"Oh, yes," answered the host; "I sometimes go there 
to buy whalebones for the corsets I manufacture," 
When the prince took his leave he gave John Duddle- 
stone a card, and told him "the next tÍlne he went to 
London to take his wife along, and to be sure to bring her 
to court," adding "that if he would present that card at 
Windor Castle it would insure his adlnission," 
Sure enough, when, a few weeks later, a supply of 
whalebone was needed, John actually took his good wife 
behind hinl on a pack-horse, and journeyed to London. 
Armed with the prince's card, he presented hilnse1f at 
Windsor Castle, was received by Prince George, and with 
his wife clinging to his arm, introduced into the presence 
of Queen Anne. Only a few words were necessary to 
recall to her majesty the circulnstance Prince George had 
related on his return from Bristol. She cordially thanked 
the good-hearted couple for their hospitality to her hus- 
band, and, in return, invited them to dine with her, adding 
that the court-dresses which were required for the occasion, 
would be furnished by the officers of her household 
 but 
the visitors were required to choose their own lnaterial. 
Both selected purple velvet. The suits were accordingly 
nlacle, and worn at the royal dinner party, when the queen 
presented the Duddlestone pair "as the n10st loyal persons 
in the whole city of Bristol." 
After dinner her majesty surprised John Duddlestone by 
requesting him to kneel down before her. He obeyed, 
when taking a sword and laying it gently on his head, she 
said: "Stand up, Sir John," 
Having knighted hiln, Queen Anne offered him a go v- 
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ernment position, or a sunl of Inoney, whichever he pre- 
ferred, but he refused both, saying: "vVife and [ want 
nothing, and \ye ha\'e fifty pounds of our savings out at 
interest, besides. judging frOln the number of people about 
your Inajesty's house, your expenses must be heavy 
enough." This honest reply pleased the queen so HIuch 
that she presented the newly-constituted Lady Ducldlestone 
with the gold watch that hung at her side. This Inark of 
royal favor so delIghted the good dame that whenever she 
appeared in the streets of her native to\vn afterwards the 
watch was sure to be seen hanging froln her blue apron 
string. 
,Although Queen Anne could not forget nor forgh.e the 
insultIng relnarks about herself that she had heard from 
the lips of Lady l\Iarlborough, she did not find it easy to 
steel her heart against a woman whom she had loyed for 
thirty years. There is no doubt that she had fully deter- 
mined to part with both her and her husband, but Inean- 
while intended that the favorite should observe no change, 
The dearly-beloved '" 1\1 rs, Freelnan" should have all the 
advantages her alnbitiJn and ayarice had :,ought, and after 
both she and her husband had obtained all they desired of 
wealth and title they should be dismissed, 
The queen went to St. J aInes's Palace in tune to open 
paIliament, leaving Lady l\larlborough at vVindsor, because 
she did not desire her attendance at the grand state yisIt 
to the city. But her majesty wrote ,. Dear 1\1rs, Freeman ' 
in the nlost caressing terms, and in one of her letters she 
said: "It is very sad for your poor, unfortunate, faithful 
l\lorley to think that she has so very lIttle in her powcr to 
show you how sensible shc is of all Lord l\Iarlborough's 
kindness, especially when he deserves all that a rich crown 
can give; but since there is nothing else at this time, I hope 
you will give me leave, as so.):! 
:j he rOIlICS, to Inake hill1 
a duke, " 
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Lady 
larlborough was not so pleased at this proposition 
as Queen 
\nne supposed she would be; the dukedom was 
all very fine, but no prodsion for the support of the title 
was mentioned, and the 1\lar1boroughs were by no means 
rich, The letter dropped froln the lady's hand as though 
she had read news of a death, but the lord was more grate- 
ful; for the new distinction increased the respect that the 
Gennan princes in Flanders entertained for him, and, as 
he was cOIl1mander-in-chief of the aHied forces, it was 
important that he should be esteelned. He had not yet 
achieyed the nÚlitary glory that has made hiIn one of the 
heroes of history. 
Some discussion had been going on between Lady 
larl- 
borough and the queen about the creating of four new 
peers, because the ministry had resol "ed that they should 
be Tories, and Lady 1\Iarlborough objected. At last, by 
way of con1promise, the queen consented to add 
Ir, 
I Iervey to the nunlber; but, as he was a \Vhig, the ne\\ ly- 
made nobles refused to have their nanles associated with 
his, and so the poor queen was in a dilelnma. She wrote 
the haughty favorite a most humble letter, in which she 
said: "I cannot help being extremely concerned that you 
are so partial to the \Vhigs, because I would not have you 
and your poor, unfortunate, faithful1Iorley differ in opinion 
in the least thing." 
There was to be a grand dinner on Lord 1\la)'or's clay, 
which the Queen and Prince George were to attend, so for 
the encouragement of her Tory partizans, her lnajesty pre- 
ferred that her favorite should not appear at her side on 
that occasion; she therefore concluded the letter we ha\Te 
ref
rrecl to above, with this sentence: .. Since you have 
staid so long at \Vindsor, I wish now for your own sake 
that you would stay until after Lord Mayor's day; for if 
you are in town you can't avoid going to the show, and 
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being in the country is a just excuse, and, I think, one 
would be glad of any way to avoid so troubleson1e a busi- 
ness. I anI at this tilne in great haste, and therefore can 
say no Inore to I11Y dear, dear 11rs. FreenIan, but that I 
anI Inost passionately hers." 
The queen had another reason for desiring Lady J\Iarl- 
borough's absence. It was this: The Duke of Ornlond 
and Sir George Rooke had won a grand victory at Vigo, 
and so the Tory party were greatly elated, This enraged 
Lady 1\larlborough to such a degree that there was no 
telling how far she n1ight go in giving expression to her 
displeasure, and she was safer at a little distance. 
Lord l\larlborough returned frOIll the continent in 
N ovelnber, after having gai:r.ed several victories and 
captured SOlne towns in Flanders. 1'he queen was so 
pleased with his success that she showed herself a little 
too eager to reward him; therefore when her Inajesty sent 
a Inessage to the house of comlnons declaring her inten- 
tion to create Lord J\farlborough a duke, and requesting 
that a pension of five thousand pounds per annmn nlight 
be secured to him and his heirs, it was regarded with dis- 
favor. After SOlne wann debate, it was decided "that 
Lord 1\iarlborough's services, although considerable, had 
been sufficiently rewarded;" so, although the title was 
granted, the revenue was refused. The consequence was 
that Laày l\Iarlborough hated the Tories worse than ever, 
although ten years before she had belonged to their party. 
\\lith the hope of soothing the newlY-Blade duchess, her 
n1ajesty wrote: "I cannot be satisfied with J1lyself without 
doing something towards Inaking ep what has been so 
nIaliciously hindered in parlialnent, and therefore, I desire, 
r
v dear 11rs. Freelnan and her husband to be so kind as 
to :1cccpt of two thousand pounds a year out of my private 
purse instead of the five, and this can excite no envy, for 
nobody need know it." 
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The angry duchess refused to be pacified, and rejected 
the queen's offer with scorn. But this was her regular 
plan of action to avoid appearing under obligations to her 
majesty; she always refused an offer the first time it \\ as 
made, but never failed to claim it later. So it was in this 
case, for she not only pocketed the two thousand pounds 
per annum when she had charge of the queen's privy purst..', 
but demanded, besides. portions for her daughters to the 
amount of thirty thousand pounds, Queen Anne fell conl- 
pletely in the power of the designing duchess, who con- 
stantly abused the Tories to her n1ajesty, and accused her 
of being their accomplice. :\Iore than half of "the cro'l()llcd 
slazlc's" time was spent in the degrading occupation of 
soothing the domestic tyrant, who exacted the most servile 
attentions, and complained, like a spoiled chilcl, if she did 
not get everything 
he wanted, though this she generally 
managed, by hook or by crook, 
[.:\,1), .703,J In the month of December the fleet of 
Charles of Austria, \\"ho was on his way to take possession 
of the throne of Spain, appeared off the west coast of Eng- 
land, The Duke of SOInerset was ilnmediately despatched 
to Portslnouth to receive the royal stranger, and conduct 
him to \Yindsor, where the queen hacl gone on purpose to 
entertain hin1. But he was first invited to rest while at 
the duke's residence on the coast of Petworth, and there 
he was met by the prince-consort, who had with great 
diíficulty, and three or four upsets of his carriage, Inade 
the journey across the bad roads. 
The whole party arrived at \Vindsor at night, and were 
received by torchlight. Three noblelnen awaited the King 
of Spain as he alighted from his coach, and the Earl of 
Jersey led hinl up the stairs, at the head of which he \Vas 
nlet by -Queen Anne, and conducted to her becl-chan1ber 
according to the etiquette of the times, An hour later a 
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state supper ,vas senoed, when the royal guest ,vas placed 
at the queen's right hand, while Prince George sat on her 
left. At the conclusion of the feast a formal procession 
conducted King Charles to his sleeping apartinent, where 
his own attendants awaited hÎIn. 
The next day Queen Anne returned the call of her 
guest, who, having been previously infonned of her inten- 
tion, met her at his drawing-roOln door with a profusion of 
compliments, protesting against the trouble she took in 
coming to him. However, she was not to be outdone in 
politeness, so persisted in entering his room, where she 
spent about fifteen n1inutes. Then, at a siGnal froin one 
of the courtiers, King Charles rose and conducted her 
majesty to a grand state dinner. During the progress of 
the meal the court was entertained by a vocal and instru- 
mental concert. Dinner was served at three, and at its 
conclusion everybody played cards, basset being the 
favorite game, until supper was announced, which closed 
the hospitalities of the day. 
Her Inajesty had, during the interval between dinner 
and supper, presented several ladies of the highest rank to 
the king, and he had saluted each with a kiss, which was 
the privilege of his station. But a grand act of courtesy 
was reserved for the royal favorites, the Duke and the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 1"0 the fonner, King Charles 
presented his sword, saying at the same tilne, "that he 
had nothing worthier of his acceptance, for he was a poor 
prince, who had little more than his sword and his 111antle." 
After supper he prevailed on the duchess to give him the 
napkin which it was her duty to present to the queen, and 
he held it while her majesty washed her hands. On 
returning it to the Duchess of AIarlborough, the king 
placed a superb diaillond nng on her finger. He then 
gave his hand to the queen, and led her to her bed. 
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chaInber, whcrè he took formal leave, and expressed his 
intention to depart early the next Blorning. Prince George 
meant to escort the royal guest back to his ship at Ports- 
mouth, but as he was far from well the Duke of SOlnerset 
was appointed to perfonn that office in his stead; and the 
Adnliral, Sir George Rooke, was ordered to provide the 
proper number of ships to escort hinl to Spain. 
[A.D, 1704,J The queen's birthday this year fell on 
Sunday. She received the usual complinlents, and held 
a splendId reception on the following day, after which Dry- 
den's play, entitled "All for Love, or Anthony and Cleo- 
patra," was performed before her majesty and the whole 
court. TIns was succeeded on the next evening by the 
tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, in honor of Prince 
George, There were various other entertainments during 
the week; and we Blust not omit to say that notices of 
thein were gl\-en in the daily papers, of which there were 
several in this reign, 
So I1luch dIssension arose in parliament, chiefly on ac- 
count of church matters, that sonle of the 'Tories became 
disgusted and withdrew from office, The 1110st impor- 
tant of these were the queen's uncle, Lord Rochester, 
the nuke of Buckinghaln, and Lord Dartmouth. TIns 
gave the \Vhig party the upper hanel, and the Duchess of 

Iarlborough thoroughly controlled and led them. Pnnce 
George was a \Yhig at heart, though he managed to keep 
this fact secret; howeyer, the duchess knew it perfectly 
well, and rejoiced at it. 
X ow we nlust take a look at Queen Anne to see what 
sort of a ruler she l1lade, for thus far we have touched 
lightly on this important matter, or gIven the Duchess of 
:ßlarlborough the precedence, .As far as personal affec. 
tion goes, this queen was the 1110St popular one who had 
o<;cupled the English throne; the lower classes always 
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called her "our good Queen Anne," and do so to this 
very day. It is to be accounted for in this way: In the 
first place, her parents were both English, and she herself 
was in every way like a n1Ïddle-class Englishwoman
 be- 
cause of her very limited education. She was a comfort- 
able sort of a l11atron, the last of the Stuarts, and by no 
means disposed to govern arbitranly. Then she \\ as, as 
\ye have seen, exceedingly generous to the church, and her 
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HOGARTH'S HOUSE. 


reign witnessed a series of continental victories. No won- 
der that the populace called her " good Queen Anne." 
Strange to say, although her Inajesty was never known 
to read a book. and passed a large part of her tin1e at 
card-playing. poetry and science awakened into new lIfe in 
her reign, and Inany of the writers delighted to sound her 
praises. She probab] y did not appreciate their work. but 
she patronized men of letters. it n1ay be for love of approba- 
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tion. The number of learned men of Queen Anne's 
reign exceeded that of Elizabeth, and represented every 
branch of art, science, and literature. It included no 
Shakespeare, it is true; but there were Newton, 'Vren, 
Locke, IIogarth, Congreve, Colley, Cibber, Pope, Swift, 
Gay, Addison, Steele, and a host of others. 'Ve must not 
omit to I11cntion Defoe, because every child will connect 
his naIne with that delightful romance, " Robinson Crusoe." 
It was on account of the existence of such a bevy of 
lmninaries that Queen Anne's reign \Vas entitled the Au- 
gustan age of England. 
That reign witnessed the beginning of periodical papers, 
for there were three, the "Tattler," "Spectator," and 
"Guardian," edited by ,Addison and Steele. 
The" Tattler" contained accounts of the political events 
of the day, and was placed on her majesty's breakfast- 
table, with the hope that she would occasionally read it, 
but she is not supposed ever to haye done so. The 
" Ladi
s' Diary, or '''Oluen's Almanack " was another of the 
periodicals published in Queen Anne
s reign, that have 
since become so numerous. It began by containing arti- 
cles that are of most interest to women in general, but is 
now a Inathematical periodical, which \VOluen are not likely 
to care for. 
\Ve have mentioned the continental victories that dis- 
tinguished this reign. The most splendid of theln all was 
the battle of Blenheim, news of which was brought to 
\Vindsor Castle in August by Colonel Parkes, aid-de-camp 
to his grace, the Duke of 
Iarlborough, This glorious 
victory was celebrated with unusual splendor, 
'Vhat shall we say of the hero of the great victory thus 
celebraled ? Perhaps Thackeray has given the best de- 
scnptIon, He says: " Before the greatest obstacle or the 
most trival ceren10ny; before a hundred thousand men 
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dra\\ n in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the door of 
his burning hovel; before a carouse of German lords, or 
a 11lonarch's court, or a cottage table where his plans were 
laid, or an enemy's battery vOlniting flanlc and death, and 
strewing corpses round about him, - he was always cold, 
cahn, resolute, like fate. lIe perfonned a treason or a court- 
bow; he told a falsehood as black as Styx as easily as he 
paid a cOlnplitnent or spoke about the weather. He was 
as cahn at the 1110uth of the cannon as at the door of a 
dra\\ ing-roOln. He would cringe to a shoe-black or he 
would flatter a minister or a lnonarch; be haughty, be 
hlllnble, threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand or stab 
you whenever he saw occasion. But yet those of the 
anny \\"ho knew him best, and had sufferecllnost frOl11 him, 
admired binl 1110St of all, and had perfect confidence in 
him as the first captain of the world." 
After the Blenheim yictory the enthusiasnl for the duke 
was very great; e"en those who hated hitn and those WhOl11 
he had cheated were ready to greet hiln 'with frantic 
cheers, 
The queen infornled the house of COlnnlons that she 
desired to present the palace and grounds of \Voodstock 
to the great hero and his heirs foreyer, and the act was 
passed a few weeks later. Her majesty ordered a por- 
trait in lniniature to be p
inted of the duke, which was sur- 
rounded by brilliants valued at eight thousand pounds, 
and the picture itself was covered with a dimnond instead 
of glass. This nlagnificent gift was presented to the 
Duchess of 11arlborough as a souvenir of the victory of 
Blenheim. 
I t need scarcely be said that while her husband stood so 
high in the royal favor, the jnftuence of the Duchess of 
1\Iarlborough relnained unabated, and she compelled the 
queen to appoint all her officers of governlnent fronl the 
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\Vhig ranks. 'Vhen her Inajesty hesitated, the upstart ty- 
rant wou]d vulgarly exclain1 : "Lord, madam! it 1Jlust be 
so!" Thus she secured for her friend, 'YilIiaIn Cowper, 
the high post of keeper of the Great Seal. The privilege 
of disposing of the church livings had belonged to the 
sovereign, but Lord ICeeper CO\\ per now claimed it, and 
subsequently it was taken out of the hands of the crown 
entirely. The Church of England was never in greater 
danger of destruction than during Queen Anne's reign, 
because Inost of the dignitaries had been connected with 
SOlne species of dissent. The prince consort \\ as a Dissen- 
ter; but, worst of all, the violent duchess, her nlajesty's 
fa \Torite and ruler, headed a strong band of free-thinh.ers, 
who hated the church, 
[A.D. 170S.J In April her n1ajesty, accompanied by her 
husband, n1ade an excursion to Calnbridge. She was re- 
ceived by the Duke of 50lnerset, who was then chancellor 
of the university, and attended an exhibition, where she 
distributed honorary degrees aInong the noblelnen and 
gentlemen of her court. But the most memorable of 
Queen Anne's actions connected with this visit was the 
bestowing of knighthood on Dr, Isaac :Newton at Trinity 
College. After holding a grand reception, dining at 
Trinity Hall, and attending divine service at the beautiful 
chapel of King's College, the royal party returned to N ew- 
market, where her majesty made a long sojourn. 
[...\,D, I706,J Another great victory was won at Rami- 
lies by the Duke of l\Iarlborough, and another splendid 
thanksgiving procession took place at 5t, Paul's to cele- 
brate it. At this period all the great offices of state were 
in the hands of the I\larlborough family. The last of the 
appointments was the result of a serious contest between 
her majesty and the duchess, in which the latter came off 
victorious, as usual. This was the nomination of her son- 
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in-law, Lord Sunderland, to the important office of secre- 
tary of state. When the queen yielded this point, the 
cOlnlT.ander-in-chief and the lord treasurer were, one a son- 
in-law, the other father of a son-in-law of this ambitious 
couple. Their connections filled lucrative posts, besides, 
their daughters were ladies of the beel-cham ber, and the 
mother herself, as mistress of the robes and groom of the 
stole, governed all the officials and the queen into the 
bargain. Never was this creature n10re insolent than when 
such was the state of affairs. She had contrived, by fair 
means or by foul, to appropriate the enornlOUS income of 
ninety thousand pounds of the public funds, and the poor 
queen was n1Ïserable on account of what she had been 
made to suffer at the hands of the woman who was in- 
debted to her for all she had, and for alJ she was, \Vhen 
she could no longer fail to perceive that the affection of 
her royal nlistress had beconle estranged, the duchess 
began to inquire what new favorite had interposed to create 
ill feeling; for it was not in the nature of this woman to 
blame herself for anything. 
She could not fix upon anyone until the regular season 
for the distribution of the queen's cast-off clothing came 
around; then Abigail Hill, her cousin, excited her suspi- 
cion. Although the duchess pretended to act with perfect 
justice in dividing the old gowns, l11antles, and head-dresses 
among the bed-chamber women and dressers of her majesty, 
they all declared that she invariably kept the bE-st of theln 
for herself. Seeing that Abigail Hill fared badly in the 
distribution, the queen made her SOlne liberal presents, as 
well as 11rs. Danvers, whose dismissal the jealous duchess 
had frequently urged, But this liberality only increased 
the squabble over the old clothes, and the duchess de- 
clared that they were all hers by right. 
Once when this Mrs, [Janvers, one of the bed-chan1ber 
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women, was so ill that she believed herself to be dying, she 
sent for the Duchess of 1\Iarlborough, and implored her to 
transfer her position with the queen to her daughter, who 
would be entirely unprotected after her death. The duchess 
declared her inability to do so, because of her being on bad 
tern1S with her majesty. Finding that to be the case, the 
sick won1an told a long story about Abigail Hill's wicked- 
ness and general bad behavior, and wound up her narrative 
by informing her visitor that said Abigail had long been her 
secret enemy. 
Queen Anne Inay have been desirous of dispertsing chari- 
ties, but the Duchess of :J\Iarlborough held the purse-strings 
so tightly that she was unable to do so. \Vhen she de- 
manded a sinall sum of money, that tyrant would frequently 
tell her that" it was not fit to squander away money while 
so heavy a war lasted," though at that very tilne vast sUlns 
of the public funds were annually supplied for the building 
of the duke's house at \Voodstock. A touching case of 
distress caIne under her majesty's notice in the sad fate of 
Sir Andrew Foster, a gentlernan who had spent Inost of his 
life in the service of J alnes II., and who had been ruined 
by his adherence to that sovereign. He died of starvation, 
in a miserable hut just outside of London, and Queen 
Anne was so shocked when she heard it that she deter 
mined, as it was too late to relieve the unfortunate Jacobite, 
he should at least be decently buried. For this object she 
was forced to borrow twenty guineas of Lady FretchvilIe, 
for she could not command so large a sum herself; and yet 
the :J\Iarlboroughs were then drawing sixty-four thousand 
pounds per annun1 from the public purse. Later the sum 
reached ninety-four thousand pounds. 
[A.I), 1707,J The queen carried one extremely impor- 
tant point in violent opposition to the powerful duchess, 
and that was the union between Scotland and England. 
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This 111eaSUre was passed in both countries, signed and 
ratified in great state in the presence of the Scottish COln- 
missioners, the English u1Ïuisters, and both hOLlses of 
parliament. 'Vhen Queen Anne signed this ilnportant 
ratification she said, ., The union with Scotland is the hap- 
piness of n1Y reign." 
On the saIne day, .L\pril 24, her nlajesty dissolved thè 
English house of conlnlons, and SU111n10ned the first united 
parliall1ent of Great Britain to lneet the following October. 
The signing of the union was then celebrated by a grand 
national festival, and a few days later her majesty went in 
sole111u procession to St. Paul's Cathedral to return thanks 
for the successful cOlllpletion of this 111atter. 
But it B1llst not be supposed that the union was brought 
into working order \\'ithout a struggle, for in the course of 
a few weeks Scotland was ahnost in a state of open rebel- 
lion. It was the queen's policy to extend lnildness and 
111ercy to all offenders, which was a great deal 1110re effective 
than shedding blood on the scaffold; for in a very little 
\\ hile she was universally acknowledged as sovereign of 
both England and Scotland. 
Sixteen Scottish noblell1en represented their country in 
parliall1ent, and there was a good deal of jealousy aroused 
on account of favors shown thenl by her Ina jesty, ",\.t her 
accession she had declared, "That her heart \\ as ení.in:::ly 
English," and this sentence was inscribed on SOlne of her 
nledals, so when she showed partiality to the Scotch an 
English satirist wrote:- 


" The queen has lately lost a part 
Of her' entirely English heart,' 
For want of which by way of botch 
She pieced it up again with Scotch." 


For some reason, not necessary for us to inquire into, 
the Duke of Hamilton was denied a seat in parliament; 
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and in order to console hirn for the in jury, Queen Anne 
consented to stand godmother in person to his third son. 
She gave the child her o\vn nalHe, and from his infancy he 
was called "Lord Anne," Some years later Lord Anne 
Jlamilton was celebrated as a valiant soldier. 
To return to the palace dissensions, The Duchess of 
l\larlborough becanle at last furiously jealous of 
\bigail 
J rill, and probably opposed her I11arriage, otherwise it 
would not have been luanaged so secretly as it was. She 
was engaged to Samuel l\lashal11, a page to the queen, and 
it seems a very undignified proceeding for her majesty to 
ha\'e consented to \yitness a secret marriage, in a ren10te 
part of her pab,ce, between two people who were not un- 
der obligations of duty to anyone unless it was herself. 
But such was really the arrangelllent, and only proves that 
all parties stood in 1110rtal terror of the duchess's wrath. 
How long this union would haye relllained secret it is ilU- 
possible to tell, had not the queen thought proper to dower 
the bride frOlu her own private purse, and as soon as she 
deInanclecl the stun she chose to present, of course the 
watchful duchess set to work to find out to what purpose 
it was to be put, She had began to suspect that there was 
a mystery, and it did not take her Inore than a week to 
ferret it out. No sooner were her spies set on the right 
track than they made another discovery that was forthwith 
reported to the duchess with an accuracy and assiduity 
worthy of a better cause. It was this: "That 1\lrs, 1\lashaIl1 
spent about two hours every clay with the queen in private, 
while the prince, who was a confirmed invalid, took his 
afternoon nap," 
N ow did the duchess see, at last, who had forestalled her 
in her devoted "ßlrs, ßlorley's" good graces; she only 
awaited a favorable opportunity to unbottle the phials of 
her wrath, and pour them on the heads of both the offend- 
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ers. The enormity of the crillle shocked her. "I was 
struck with astonislunent at such an instance of ingrati- 
tude," she wrote her husband, "and should Dot have 
beli
ved it had there been any room for doubt." 
In reply to her very exaggerated statement of a trivial 
affair, the duke wrote SOine good advice. His letter was 
sent from 11eldest, in South Germany, and he said: "The 
wisest thing is to have to do with as few people as possible. 
If you are sure Mrs. 11ashain speaks of business to the 
queen, I should think you might, with SOine caution, tell 
her of it, which would do good, for she certainly must be 
grateful, and will mind what you say." 
The duchess did not heed this advice of her clear-headed 
husband, but kept herself up to a pitch of excitement at 
what she called the barbarity, ingratitude, and wickedness 
of the queen. She accused her, too, of intrigue, though 
why the conversations she held with one of her attendants 
at the bedside of her declining husband should be so called 
it is difficult to understand. Her majesty treated Abigail 
Masham with confidence and consideration, because she 
assisted in the care of the prince-consort, who suffered 
froin fearful attacks of asthma, and it was this attendant's 
duty to sleep at night on a pallet in the ante-chamber of 
her Inajesty's bèd-room, within call. 
Not long after the duchess discovered the marriage, 
when she was alone with the queen one day, she took her 
to task for having kept it secret, and told her that it 
plainly showed a change in her majesty's feeling towards 
her. The queen replied, "That it was not she who was 
changed, but the duchess;" and added, "I believe I have 
begged Masham a hundred times to tell you of her mar- 
riage, but she would not." 
This confession convinced the angry duchess that she 
had been a subject of discussion, and she became more in- 
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dignant than ever to think that so humble a person as her 
cousin Abigail should presume to speak with her majesty 
about so high and mighty a creature as herself. She de- 
tern1ined to give the young woman a sound rating, but 
changed her mind, and wrote her an angry, undignified let- 
ter instead. But Sarah of )Iarlborough was not particu- 
larly well educated, and made as grave blunders as 
did her majesty in her attel11pts at letter-writing. 
Irs. 

Iasham, on the other hand, was a woman of talent, and 
wrote so well in reply as not only to astonish her corre- 
spondent, but to convince her that with the pen, at least, she 
was far her superior, and a person who could ably defend 
herself against any attack luacle on paper. Perhaps it 
would have been ,vell had she explained the accident that 
caused the queen to overhear the duchess express her 
loathing and hatred of herself the day when she had put 
on the gloves by luistake. Abigail 1Iasham might have 
written, " I t was your shameful ingratitude, your offensive 
remarks, that changed her majesty's heart towards you;" 
but the secret was not hers, and there is no evidence of 
her having betrayed her royal l11istress all the while she 
served her, 
The que en's unwise consent to witness the secret 
marriage between Abigail Hill and Samuel 1\IashaIn was 
all the proof the Duchess of l\Iarlborough needed that she 
had been supplanted in the royal favor, and frOJn that 
n101l1ent whatever change she observed she laid at the door 
of her successor. Some one has very wisely said of l\Irs. 

rasham's turning her back on the duchess: "She was her 
near relative, and the defect of base ingratitude seems to 
run in her family. The duchess should have chosen her 
watch-dog on the queen, when she became too grand or too 
indolent to perform that needful office, from a better 
breed," 
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Previous to her Inajesty's removal to Windsor for the 
Stunmer, a very odd circumstance occurred, which we will 
leave the duchess and her wrangling for awhile to relate. 
It is about Prince Matveof, alnbassador of Peter the 
Great of Russia. Having been recalled to Russia, the 
prince attended the queen's levee for the purpose of taking 
fonnal leave of her. No sooner had he left the palace 
than he was arrested for debt on a writ of 1\lr. Morton, 
lace dealer of Co,'en t Garden, and locked up in the 
bailiff's house. The noble Russian had fought desperately, 
without seeIning to understand why he was seized, and 
wounded several of the bailiff's men quite seriously. The 
next day the bill of fifty pounds was paid, and the matter 
explained; but, as the prince had not had the slightest 
intention of defrauding the tradeslnan, he was justly 
indignant, and left England thoroughly disgusted. \Yhen 
he got home the czar resented the indignity offered to his 
ambassador by putting a stop to intercourse of trade, 
adding a threat of declaration of war. Queen Anne 
entered into an elaborate explanation, and assured the 
czar that the insult did not originate from any wrong 
intended by her or her ministers, but arose from the 
rudeness of a tradesman. But his Russian highness was 
by no lneans satisfied, so he wrote a very formidable 
document requesting" the high and lnighty Princess Anne, 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, to return him, by 
bearer, the head of 1\1:orton, the lace dealer of Covent 
Garden, together with the heads and hands of any of his 
aids and abettors in the assault upon Prince l\1:atveof 
that her majesty might have incarcerated in her dungeons 
and prisons." 
1'he queen was perfectly amazed at this demand for the 
heads and hands of her subjects, and requested her secre- 
tary " to assure the czar that she had not the disposal of 
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any heads in her kingdom excepting those forfeited by the 
infraction of certain laws, which Mr. 1\lorton and his assist- 
ants had not trespassed," T'he czar either could not, or 
would not, understand that Englishmen did not have their 
heads and hands chopped off at the caprice of the crown, 
and an angry correspondence was èontinued between the 
Russian and English govenllnents for two years. At last a 
happy idea struck the queen, and she sent 11r. \Vhitworth, 
a gentleman who understood Russian customs, to say, "that 
although nothing had been acted against Prince l\latveof 
but what the English law allowed, yet those laws were very 
bad and inhospitable ones, and that her n1a jesty had had 
then1 repealed, so that his ilnperial highness's ambassadors 
could never again be subjected to such an injury." 
This was no compliment, but a fact; for fr01n that inci- 
dent laws were caused to be made that protected ambas- 
sadors and 1:heir suites from arrest, which are in force to the 
present day, Such laws were sadly needed during Queen 
Anne's reign to prevent scenes of violence; for ambas- 
sadors took precedence according to the supposed rank of 
the sovereigns they represented, This being the case, the 
representatives of France and Spain, the two countries that 
were always at war, had a regular fight, aided by their 
retinues, at all public processions; they even went so far 
as to cut the traces of each other's coaches, lest the line 
should be broken and one dash in before the other. It is 
needless to say that th
 London populace immensely en- 
joyed such contests, and the" roughs" invariably gathered 
where the "mounseers," as they called them, were 1110St 
likely to begin the fight. SOlnetimes they were quite 
serious, and Inore than one nlan lost his life while C01l1- 
bating for position. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


\VHEN her n1ajesty opened parlian1ent in the autun1n she 
tllade the usual speech containing entreaties that good- 
will and friendship n1ight continue an10!1g all ranks of her 
subjects, but particularly with regard to the newly-made 
union. King \Villialn III. had said, "That he did not 
desire the experÏInent of a union with Scotland to be n1ade 
in his reign, because he had not the good fortune to know 
what would satisfy a Scotchman," This would seen1 to 
apply equally to Queen Anne, for the Scotch were exces- 
sively dissatisfied and were already getting up petitions for 
dissolving the newly-n1acle union, while the English turned 
up their noses at their northern neighbors, with whon1 they 
had no desire to be associated in parlian1ent. 
Public affairs did not seen1 to occupy Queen Anne's 
attention more than private ones, for the duchess kept her 
in a constant state of worry with her threats and her ill- 
temper; and there was scarelya day when she did not feel 
the necessity for sending a letter of explanation and 
apology to the tyrant for SaIne ÏInaginary offence, or some 
on1ittcd honol, either on her own part or that of l\lrs, 
l\Iashan1. There was at this tilne a Inatter of private 
interest under consideration between her l11ajesty and the 
duchess. The latter had long before asked for a part of 
St. J alnes Park, on which to build a palace for herself, but 
as the demand was an unreasonable one, the queen was 
4 66 
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less generous and compliant than she had been on previous 
occasions. But the duchess had set her heart on the very 
spot she had designated, and get it she would at any cost. 
So she importuned the poor queen, month after 1110nth, and 
Blade her displeasure so seriously felt on account of the 
refusal, that at last she gained her point, and the present 
Marlborough Jlouse marks the spot. 
The indignation of the London populace was justly 
aroused, because, when digging the foundation for her 
palace, the duchess had cau
ed the remo\.al of a fine oak 
tree which had sprung from an acorn that Charles II. had 
brought frOIn Boscobcl, and planted with his own hands in 
this pleasure garden of his queen, Catharine of Hraganza. 
The l\Iarlborough family were jealous of Robert IIar- 
Iey, ex-speaker of the house of commons; and when his 
secretary, \Villiatn Gregg, was arrested because he was dis- 
covered in traitorous correspondence with the French, they 
tried very hard to implicate Harley, too, but did not suc- 
ceed. The secretary was hanged, and there was a hue and 
cry, because it was said that Queen "'-nne had sent the 
prisoner SOIne comforts by her physician, Arbuthnot; but 
when the matter caine to be sifted, it was found that such 
was her majesty's custom, because she was always llnwil
ing 
to sentence anyone to death; and when obliged to do so 
tried to alleviate their sufferings while they were in pri
on 
as n1uch as pos
ible. 
[A,D. 1708,1 ...\ngry debates in the Queen's cabinet 
council were of daily occurrence, and her presence was 
never a check on the coarseness and bruta1ity of the offi- 
cers. A. scene of this sort took place one day when her 
111ajesty made an attempt to free herself fron1 the chains of 
:t\larlborough and Lord Godolphin, She told her resolu- 
tion to 1\lr. St. John, and sent a letter through him to the 
Duke of l\Iarlborough, 113xing first rcad it to him, and rc- 
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quested hinl to telJ what she had done about town. This 
was obe) ed without reserve; and at the next councillneet- 
ing, when Harley delivered a paper to her Inajesty con- 
taining SOl1le accounts of the war, the duke and lord-treas- 
urer, Godolphin, abruptly left the roonl, whereupon the 
Duke of SOlnerset rose and tolel the queen in a rude tone, 
"That if she suffered that fellow to treat of affairs of the 
war, without the advice of the general, he could not serve 
her." 
Of course her nlajesty was obliged to succumb to the 
stornl she had brought about her head, and forthwith dis- 
Inissed Harley. Then she was requested to get rid of Mrs. 
1\Iashaln, though the councillors did not make a direct at- 
tack on the beel-chamber WOlnan for fear of ridicule, The 
Duchess of 1\farlborough demanded a private interview; 
but did not succeed in having her cousin disnlissed, because 
her aid in nursing the prince-consort was so yaluable that 
the queen strenuously refused to part with her, But the 
duchess was so friendly in her nlanners at this inten-iew 
that she succeeded in exacting a solenln promise from" her 
dear }/Irs. 110rley" that if at any time it should become 
necessary for her to quit her service her places should be 
transferred to her daughters. 
Another singular scene was enacted in the council when 
the" Pretender" invaded Scotland, and Sir George Byng 
was sent to intercept his progress, It was urged that if 
the young prince should be taken, he should forfeit his life; 
thereupon the queen wept, and the council broke up in 
confusion. 
Although the" Pretender" was really captured, her maj- 
esty was spared the embarrassment of deciding as to his 
fate, for he was landed on French soil. Not so the J aco- 
bites who were taken at the same tilne, for they were 
charged with high treason; and old Lord Griffin was con- 
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delnned to execution, But he pined away, and at the ex- 
piration of eighteen months died in prison of old age; for 
the queen regularly respited hil11, until she was thus relieved 
of the pain of putting an end to the existence of one of 
her father's most faithful servants. 
During the summer the queen quarrelled with the Duke 
of l\Iarlborough, because she desired to appoint colonels 
in the army, and he justly believed that he was more capa- 
ble than 
he could possibly be of judging what I1len had 
deserved promotion, The prinle reason for this dispute 
was that Prince George had some favorites for whom he 
desired places. and the queen was anxious to gratify him; 
but the Duke of l\Iarlborough was so angry that he wrote 
a very severe letter of reproof to his brother, George 
Churchill, who forthwith showed it to her majesty, and ex. 
cited a great deal of displeasure. 
l\Ieanwhile the duchess kept hammering at Abigail ::\Ia- 
shaul, until at last she got hold of a subject for attack, 
One of the éourt spies had taken pains to infonn her that 
her cousin had grand apartments at K_ensington Palace, 
where she recei,'ed her friends in style whenever they 
called, After duly turning this piece of news over in her 
Ininc1, the duchess came to the conclusion that the apart- 
ments referred to Inust be those that I
ing \\ïlliam had 
fitted up for his favorite, Keppel, ånd that Queen Anne 
had subsequently allotted to her. To be sure, she had 
never occupied them, and probably ne,.er would do so; but 
she was determined that no one else should enjoy them, 
least of all r\ bigail 
fashanl, So, in high dudgeon, she 
posted off to Kensington to inquire into the Inatter. 
Prince George was so ill froln gout and asthma, and had 
grown so excessively fat, that he could not get up or down 
stairs without a great deal of suffering; therefore he was 
lodged on the ground-floor of the palace, whence he could 
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walk out in the grounds and enjoy the air whenever he felt 
able. The queen shared his apartn1ents, and as he often 
required care at night to prevent his suffocating during his 
paroxysms of coughing, the bed-chamber WOInen were 
placed in the adjoining rooms, so they could be sumn10ned 
in case of need. 
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WINDSOR FOREST. 


On arriving at the palace, the duchess ordereG. the house- 
maid to open her suite of apartn1ents, and lTIoved towards 
those on the ground-floor, although part of them were situ- 
ated on the one above. The maid replied that she could 
not do so, because they were divided between l\Irs. 11:asham 
and the bed-chaIn ber WOInen in waiting. That was just 
what the irate duchess had come to find out; so she in1me- 
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diately made an indignant complaint to the queen, which 
resulted, after too much absurd wrangling to be worthy of 
recital, in the reInoval of the royal household to a house in 
Windsor Forest, which her majesty had purchased in the 
days when she was forbidden by Queen 1Iary to appear at 
court. In this quiet retreat she watched over her sick hus- 
band and sought to relieve his sufferings; but the duchess 
declared that the reason Queen Anne spent the sun1Iner in 
that place, " which was as hot as an oven," was to enable 

1rs. l\lashan1 to a(hnit such persons as desired secret in- 
terviews with her Ina jesty, and they could be let in fron1 the 
park without anybody being the wiser. 
'Vhile at this cottage, the victory of Oudenarde was an- 
nounced to her majesty. 'Yhen she heard that it had been 
won at the cost of two thousand lives, she exclaimed: "0 
Lord! when will all this dreadful bloodshed cease? " 
Nevertheless, etiquette required her to write a letter of 
congratulation and thanks to the victorious Duke of 
larl- 
borough, which she did at once. 
Public thanksgiving for the victory took place in the 
usual way at St. Paul's Cathedral on the nineteenth of Au- 
gust. As her husband was the victor, the Duchess of 1\Iarl- 
borough considered herself the heroine of the day, and 
bustled about to Inake herself as important as possible, 
Her office of mistress of the robes imposed upon her sev' 
eral duties, and among others. the arrangeInent of the 
queen's jewels as she chose to have then1 worn, 'Yhen the 
royal cortége was approaching the cathedral, the duchess 
chanced to cast her eyes o,'er the costmne of her Ina jesty, 
and observed that the jewels were absent. This was a 
mark of disrespect that she would not stand, so she began 
scolding in such way that the queen lost her temper, and 
the two ladies quarrelled and abused each other until they 
got inside the church, when the duchess angrily bade the 
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queen "to hold her tongue." This \yas too nluch. Her 
lnajesty had borne a great deal fron1 her frienel, but such 
an insult aroused her indignation. Perhaps the duchess 
repented of her hasty speech; for a day or two later she 
took occasion to send the following humble note with a 
letter fronl her, husband :- 
,,' I cannot help sending your Inájesty this letter to show 
how exactly Lord l\Iarlborough agrees with 111e in opinion 
that he has now no interest with you, though when I said 
so in the church last Thursday you were pleased to say it 
was untrue." 
" And yet, I think he will be surprised to hear that when 
I had taken so much pains to put your jewels in a way 
that I thought you would like, 1\lrs, l\1:ashanl could I1lake 
you refuse to wear theln in so unkind a nlanner; because 
that was a power she had not thought fit to exercise be- 
fore. 
" I will Blake no reflections 011 it, only that I n1ust needs 
observe that your 111 a jesty chose a very wrong day to 
Inortify nle when your were just going to return thanks for 
a victory obtained by n1Y Lord 1\Iarlborough! " 
No doubt the queen thought, as anybody nlight, that a 
great deal of fuss had been made about a trifling matter. 
for she sent the following reply:- 
" After the COJJ1JJlands you gave lne on the thanksgiving 
day not to answer, I should not have troubled you with 
these lines; but, to return the Duke of l\1allborough's letter 
safe into 
-our hands, and for the saIne reason, I do not say 
anything to that or to yours which enclosed it." 
\Vhat a pity it is that the queen did not always beha,.e 
with the sanle dignity, when dealing with the haughty, 
domineering duchess! If she had, 111any a heartache and 
many an insult she might have spared herself. 
\nother 
letter, still Inore meek in its tone, was sent in reply; but 
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open warfare had been declared between the friends of 
fanner years, and the duchess had no chance of ever re- 
gaining her sway over her sovereign's heart. 
Her husband's ill health was a matter of greater con- 
cern to Queen Anne just then than anything else could be ; 
and, within a week after the stormy scene at St. Paul's, she 
set out with hinl for the west of England, hoping that 
change of air 11light benefit him. They travelled by easy 
stages until they arrivecl at Bath, a favorite resort, where 
Anne often went for her own health. 
That autumn a fine statue of the queen that had been 
lllodelecl by Bird, the sculptor, was finished, and placed at 
the west door of St. Paul's, where it still stands. Although 
it is said to be a perfect likeness, it is considered by no 
11leans an excellent work of art, notwithstanding its having 
cost over five hundred pounds. Just when it was erected, 
there was a report current that the queen intended to free 
herself frOln the tyranny of the Duchess of I\Iarlborough. 
That was enough to strike terror to the hearts of the 

"higs; for with their ruler in disgrace, they could hope for 
no better fate than banishment, - at least fronl the public 
treasury, whence they were generously helping thelnselves. 
Their only chance then was to cahnnniate the queen and 
11lake her as unpopular as possible, so that when it came 
to the point their party would be too strong for her to re- 
sist. So they accused her of all sorts of vices in circu- 
lars that were daily distributed among the populace. One 
charge brought against her was that of intoxication, because 
one of her enemies had said .. that she got drunk every 
day as a renledy to keep the gout from her stomach." Had 
this been a fact, the Duchess of 
larlborough would cer- 
tainly ha,'e been one of her first accusers, but even in 
her most malignant moods she never mentions such a fact. 
However, the 'Vhig physician, Dr. Garth, wrote an epigraln 
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which was found fastened to the statue the day after it 
appeared in front of St. Paul's Cathedral. It ran thus :- 


" Here mighty Anne's statue placed we tind, 
Betwixt the daring passions of her mind; 
A brandy-shop before, a church behind: 
But why thy back turned to that sacred place, 
As thy unhappy father's was to grace? 
\Vhy here, like Tantalus, in torments placed, 
To view those waters which thou canst not taste? 
Though, by thy proffer'd globe we may perceive, 
That for a dram, thou the whole world would'st give," 


I t must be relnelnbered that this was written by an 
enell1Y; very different is the poetry under an engraving of 
the queen and her consort at the British l\Iuseuln, and 
forms a pleasing contrast to the above:- 


" The only married queen that ne'er knew strife, 
ControUing monarchs, but submissive wife, 
Like angels' sighs her downy passions move, 
Tenderly loving and attractive love. 
01 every grace and vIrtue she's possessed- 
Was mother, wife, and queen, and all the best." 


On her return from Bath the queen congratulated her- 
self on her husband's improvement; but he knew that it 
was only Inon1entary, and when she was preparing for a 
hun ting excursion at N ewmarket he begged her not to 
leave him. He felt that he had not long to live, and he 
was right, for he died before the close of the n100th, at 
Kensington Palace. Queen Anne had been a happy \vife 
for twenty years, and the death of the prince-consort was a 
dreadful blow, though she had witnessed his declining 
health for n1any months. Even at the moment of her 
greatest bereavement, the Duchess of l\1arlborough forced 
herself into the presence of the queen, and insisted upon 
leading her from the room after the prince was dead. Anne 
treated her with excessive coldness, merely subn1itting to 
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the arrangements she had n1ade for her removal to St. 
J alnes's Palace, because she was too miserable to oppose 
her. 
The interment of the prince-consort took place on the 
thirteenth of November. The funeral was private, which 
only means that it was performed by torchlight at night, for 
it was attended by all the Ininisters and great officers of 
state. The court went into mourning, and all the theatres 
were closed for a month. 
[A,D, 1709'] The duchess continued to watch Queen 
Anne very closely, and was shocked when fires were ordered 
to be nlade in the apartments occupied by the late prince- 
consort, also in those below, the two being connected by a 
private back staircase. They were for her majesty and 
!\Irs. 
fasham, and strong suspicions were aroused in the 
mind of the active watch-dog that this arrangement was ef- 
fected for the purpose of granting interviews with her politi- 
cal opponents. She, therefore, took the queen to task for 
such an iG'
gular mode of proceeding, and raising her eyes 
and hands in holy horror, said: "I am amazed! " But the 
queen n1ade no reply, and probably no change in her plans 
just then, for she was so absorbed in grief that she took no 
interest in anything for many months. She was not suffi- 
ciently recovered in spirits to open parliament the follow- 
ing l\Iay, but she issued a general pardon, particularly to 
those who had been in correspondence with the Court of 
St. Germain, and it was confirmed. 1'his was for the pro- 
tection of Lord-treasurer Godolphin as well as herself, for 
she was always in mortal terror lest the !\Iarlborough family 
should proclaim to the world the part she had played in 
the revolution. Therefore she dared not exasperate the 
duchess, nor could she remove her until the duke had ac- 
cumulated wealth sufficient to render the stability of the 
governluent a 111atter of personal interest with him. The 
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duchess understood this perfectly, and tuade the queen feel 
her power, as we have seen. 
Another victory won by the Duke of Marlborough forced 
her Illajesty to reappear in public. This was l\falplaquet; 
but twenty thousand British subjects had lost thLir lives on 
the battle-field, and Queen Anne joined the thanksgiving 
procession with a heavy heart, and with eyes red and 
swoIIen frolll weeping. She could not rejoice over a vic- 
tory at such a sacrifice. The details of the war fiIIed her 
with horror, and she longed to put an end to the dreadful 
slaughter; but the victorious duke's return gave her little 
encouragelnent in that respect, for he dell1anded of the 
queen "her patent to 111ake hiln captain-general for life, 
because the war would not only last through their lives, but 
probably forever." r\.nne was perfectly aInazed at this ex- 
traordinary speech, but disnlissed the subject by answering: 
" That she would take time to consider it," and afterwards 
asked Lord-chancellor Cowper: "In what worcls would 
you draw a comn1Ïssion which is to render the Ðu!{e of 
Marlborough captain-general of IllY arn1Íes for life? " 
Lord Cowper stared as though he thought her majesty 
had taken leave of her senses, and then wannly expressed 
his disapproval of such a proceeding, "\Vell, talk to the 
Duke of l\farlborough about it," replied the queen, without 
teIIing him that she had never intended to lllake the 
appointtllent. Cowper obeyed, and assured the duke" that 
he would never put the great seal of England to such a 
conllnission." The Duke of Argyle and several other 
nobleillen were secretly brought to confer with the queen 
Oil this subject, and she asked what she should do if her 
refusal to appoint l\farlborough captain-general for life 
should proillpt hiIll to make an attack on the crown. The 
Duke of 
\rgyle replied: "Her lllajesty need not worry, 
for he would undertake, if ever she commanded it, to seize 
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the Duke of 1iarlborough, at the head of his troops, and 
bring him before her, dead or alive! " 
It was Harley who brought this secret council together, 
and the 1\iarlboroughs hated him worse than ever when they 
discovered it. They had gone a step too far, and the divi- 
sion in theIr own party in consequence caused the duke to 
withdraw his request. 
Her luajesty having expressed her intention to lay aside 
her nlourning at the Christlnas festival, which was close at 
hand, intercourse became necessary between her and the 
duchess, who was n1Ístress of the robes, This was a signal 
for the renewal of hostilities, beginninß with lodgings and 
situations for chalnbennaicls and other melnbers of the 
royal household; for the tyrant duchess insisted on her right 
to make every appointInent of that sort. l\Iany severe 
lettcrs passed between her and the queen on this subject, 
and it became necessary to infonn her on one or two oc- 
casions that she had rather overstepped the nlark when 
claiming ,. her rights," The storm was at its height when 
the duchess discovered that her Inajesty, without asking 
pennission, had ordered a bottle of wine to be allowed 
daily to a sick laundress who had washed her laces for 
twenty years. Thereupon she rayed like an angry fishwife, 
and her voice was raised to such a pitch that the footmen 
at the back-stairs heard every word she uttered. The 
queen, unable to contend with such a vixen, rose to leave 
the room; but the irate duchess whisked past her, slaul1ned 
the door. posted her back against it, and infonnecl her royal 
n1istress "that she should hear her out, for that was the 
least favor she could do her for having set the crown on 
her head and kept it there." This tirade was kept up for 
nearly an hour; then Sarah of l\larlborough finished by 
saying" that she did not care if she never saw her majesty 
again," and rlounced out of the roorn as the queen calnlly 
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replied, "that she thought, indeed, the lnore seldom the 
better." 
I t is hard to cOlnprehend how a sovereign could submit 
to such hUlniliating scenes, but she knew that the chief 
cause of con1plaint with the duchess regarding the wine 
arose fronl the fact of the laundress having once served 
J\lrs. J\IashaIn, who, it was supposed, was the instigator of 
the queen's beneficent act. Even then such petty jealousy, 
and such absurdly, undignified behavior give a poor opinion 
to the world of the lofty duchess's head and heart. She and 
the queen scarcely spoke after this; but a day or two before 
Christmas she wrote a letter to her Inajesty lecturing L
[ 
on -the necessity of entering on the religious services of the 
season with a spirit of nleekness and forgiveness for in- 
juries. SOBle passages were so insolent that the letter was 
not answered; but as the queen passed to the altar of 
St. J alnes's Chapel, she bestowed a gracious smile on the 
writer, 
[A,D, 17 IO,J The new year opened with the queen at 
Hmnpton Court, considering the best l1leans for breaking 
loose from the tramlnels of the \Vhig party, headed by the 
J\Iarlborough fatuily. It was a difficult step, but she was 
detennined to take it, and for that purpose sunlmoned 
Harley to her presence in the 1110st secret luanner possible, 
His advice was to begin by filling the post of lieutenant of 
the Tower, just vacated by the death of the Earl of Essex, 
as her n1ajesty chose, without consulting anybody. In 
consequence, the Earl of Rivers was appointed to this 
great office, whereupon the duchess flew into a rage, and 
declared that a luan who had borne the nicknan1e of 
" Tyburn Dick" in his youth, ha\'ing barely escaped con- 
viction at the crÏlninal bar for robbing his own father, was 
no fit person for such an honor. But this is how he had 
InanagelÏ to obtain it : No sooner did he hear of the death 
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of Essex than he hastened to the presence of the Duke of 
l\larlborough with the news, adding a request that the 
great Inal1 would interest hin1self \\"ith the queen to secure 
the vacant post for him. It was not the duke's way to 
give a decided refusal, Hor did he hesitate to lnake pron1Ïses 
that he had not the slightest intention of fulfilling; so, after 
complilnenting "Tyburn Dick," and loading hill1 with 
offers of kindness, the duke advised hiln to "think of 
sOInething better than the lieutenancy of the Tower, as the 
place was not worthy of his talent." IIo\\'evcr, the 111a11 
was determined, and said: " He was going to ask the queen 
for the appointInent, and would tell her that his grace had 
no objection," 1\Iarlborough, who never dreamed that the 
queen would take an ÏInportant step without consulting 
him, told Lord Rivers that" he lnight say so if he pleased; " 
whereupon the petitioner lost not a n10lnent in seeking an 
audience of the queen, who, on hearing what l\Iarlborough 
had said, with the adornlnents Lord Rivers chose to add, 
nlade the appointInent at once. As the new lieutenant of 
the Tower passed out of the royal presence he made the 
duke, who was just entering, a n10st profound bow, and 
rubbed his hands with delight as he left the palace. But 
we know that the duke had not intended that Rivers should 
succeed Essex, and the object of his present visit to her 
I11ajesty was to propose the !Juke of N orthUlnberland 
instead. He was alnazed to find that he was too late, and 
1l1ade serious cOlnplaints to the queen, who asked him, 
.. whether Earl Rivers had asserted what was not true." 
'.i'::e duke could not say that he had, and so there was no 
reùress; but, when her 111ajesty followed 11P this appoint- 
lnent by one for colonel of a regiment, Lord Godolphin 
was as indibnant 
s the duke hilllself, and she was forced 
to wi thdraw, 
Before departing f()r his campaign the Duke of 
larl- 
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borough sought an interview with the qu
en, and requested 
that his wife 111ight be pennitted to relnain in the country 
as much as possible, and that as soon as peace was made 
her resignation Inight be accepted in favor of her daugh- 
ters. 'I'he queen granted the first part of the request with 
alacrity, delighted at the prospect of being relieved of the 
presence of heï tyrant, but Inade no reply with regard to 
the daughter's, on whom she intended to bestow no favors 
whatever. 
N ow a n10st iInportant trial took place this year, that 
created intense excitelnent, and occupied the court for 
three entire weeks. It was that of Dr. Sache\Terel, a 
representative of an ancient NOrInan family, who had been 
ÍInpeachecl, chiefly on charges connected with the church; 
but, as this affair is excessively dry and uninteresting, it is 
only necessary to mention it because of its bearing on the 
positIon of Queen Anne. Dr. Sacheverel belonged to her 
party, and she was so much interested in his trial that she 
sat to witness it every day in a curtained box at \Vest- 
J11inster Hall. At the end of the contest the doctor was 
sentenced to suspend his preaching for three years, which 
was almost equivalent to acquittal. The lower classes 
showed clearly that they were for their "good Queen 
Anne," and that they were ready to rise in her defence 
against the \Yhig ministry whenever she should say the 
word. This feeling, which was so clearly Inanifested, 
encouraged the queen to take 111easures to free herself 
from the Marlboroughs and their party, The duchess made 
several attelnpts at private interviews, but \Vas always 
repulsed, until she became convinced at last that Queen 
Anne would see her only at public receptions, or whe
l 
official duties required it. The 1Iarlborough family con- 
clave were convinced that their days were numbered when 
the Tory Duke of Shrewsbury was made 10rd-chamber1ain 
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of the royal household in place of the \Vhig 
Iarquis of 
Kent. This was followed up by the rClnoval of Lord Sun- 
derland frOIll his office of secretary of state. This young 
Ulan, as son-in-law of the Duchess of l\Iarlborough, had 
heard her lllajesty spoken of with so much disrespect that 
he had on several occasions behaved Inost rudely, and hc 
was relnoved for this reason, n10re than for any adherence 
to the \Yhig party. 
Thc colonel wholll her majesty had desired to appoint 
when she met with such violent opposition was Jack Hill, 
brother to l\Irs. l\Iasham, her favorite bcd-chambcr woman. 
She made another attempt, and positively declared that she 
would not sign a single one of the Duke of l\larlborough's 
nun1erous comlnissions until her ,\ ill was obeyed in this 
lnatter. This was alarming, for the duke reçeivcd pay- 
Inent for these comn1Ïssions; so he gave in at once and 
signed Jack IIill's appointlnent without further parley. 
Queen Anne forthwith sent the new officer to make an 
attack on Quebec, as the conquest of Canada was deemed 
an important measure for the security of the British 
possessions in Alnerica. l\Iuch to the delight of the 
l\larlborough party, Jack IIill's attcmpt was a failure. 
The duchess was so angry at the dismissal of her son- 
in-law that she sent a lettcr to her husband, which he was 
to copy and fonyard to her Inajcsty as though it were ex- 
pressive of his own wrath, but he tossed it into the fire. 
But the irrepressible duchess had it intilnated to the queen 
through David HanÜlton, onc of the court physicians, 
" that if she pcrsisted in ruining her party all her fond 
and friendly letters of former days should be published," 
and forwarded one lest" dear 
Irs. :\Iorley " lnight have for- 
gotten how high her opinion had bcen of " :\lrs, Frcen1an," 
at that date, The queen kept her o\\"n letter, and de- 
manded all the rest, saying: "She was sure the duchess 
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did not 110W value theIn." Not another one found its way 
to the queen, for they were weapons too powerful to be 
lightly parted with. 
The next disn1Ìssal was that of the queen's long-trusted 
lord-treasurer, Godolphin. Several of his friends ex- 
pressed their concern at this 1110ve on the part of her 
l11ajesty. She n1erely replied, " I an1 sorry for it, but could 
not help it," and then turned out Lord Rialton, another of 
the 1\1arlborough sons-in-law. The office of lord-treasurer 
was placed in the hands of seven comlnissioners, with 1\1:r. 
IT arley at their head. 
The Duke of Marlborough wrote his wife that he had 
heard of an assassin being on his way froln Vienna to Eng- 
land with designs against the queen's life, and requested 
that the utmost care n1ight be taken lest he should gain 
access to the royal presence. Here was a chance for the 
duchess to ingratiate herself once Inore in the queen's 
favor; so she drove post haste to court, and with a most 
iInportant air demanded adInittance, "on a Inatter of life 
and death." Her Inajesty refused to see her, whereupon 
the duchess sent her husband's letter by a Inessenger. 
One of Queen .J\nne's peculiarities was indifference to per- 
sonal danger, so without heeding the warning, she merely 
returned the duke's letter with a line, saying: " Just as 
I was cOIning down stairs I received yours, so could not 
return enclosed until I got back," This was the last written 
sentence that ever passed between the queen and the 
duchess. 
l\Iany of the ancient nobility who had never approached 
the English court since the revolution paid thcir respects 
to Queen Anne as soon as she had rid herself of the l\1:arl- 
boroughs. But the principal one of that party still re- 
mained, for nobody had the courage to approach the ter- 
rible creature with any but flattering news; so it was deter- 
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nÜncd to awaIt the return of the only person In the world 
who could manage her, and that was the duke himself. 
11eanwhile the daring WOInan, who retained her office in 
defiance of sovereign, prime Ininister, and all the other 
high officials, drove about town in her magnificent coach, 
and made visits to different members of her party for the 
purpose of calumniating the queen. She was not per. 
n11tted to enter the royal presence, and kept the gold keys 
that really belonged to the new officials; but she boldly 
declared ,I that her majesty would soon \\ ant new gO\\ ns, 
and then she would be compelled to COIne to her to give 
orders for then1." But she was mistaken, for on the 
return of the duke in December there was to be an end of 
her influence with the queen in every particular. On his 
arrival in London the duke took a hack and drove direct 
to St. J ames's, where he had a private half hour's inten'iew 
with the queen. In his peculiar plaintive tone of voice 
he lamented his connection with the \Vhigs, and told her 
111ajesty ,. that he was worn out with fatigue, age, and mis- 
fortunes," and added "that he was neither covetous nor 
ambitious," - at which she could scarcely suppress a 
slnile. At the close of the interview the queen requested 
hi In to tell his \\"ife "that she wished back her gold keys 
as groom of the stole and mistress of the robes," The 
duke remonstrated, but the queen merely replied: "It 
was for her honor that the keys should be returned 
forthwith." 
The duke entreated that this matter might be delayed 
until after the peace, which must take place the ensuing 
summer, when he and his wife would retire together. The 
queen would not delay the return of the keys one week. 
The duke fell on his knees and begged for a respite of ten 
days; the queen compromised, and named three as the 
utmost limit. Two days later the duke again presented 
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himself at St. J allles's on urgent business; but her majesty 
refused to speak with him, unless he had brought the gold 
keys. Thereupon he returned home to get them, when a 
stormy scene ensued, which ended by his wife throwing the 
keys at his head. \Vhen the queen received the III froln · 
the duke's hands, she said, " she valued them more than if 
he had brought her the spoils of an enen1Y." 
[A.D. I 7 11.] Early in the following year Queen Anne 
divided between the Duchess of SOlnerset and l\Irs. ßla- 
sham the offices formerly held by the Duchess of 11 a rl- 
borough, the former being Inade Inistress of the robes and 
grooln of the stole; the latter, keeper of the privy-purse. 
On the second of l\.Iay Queen Anne's uncle, the Earl of 
Rochester, died suddenly of apoplexy. 
Although Anne was his own niece, the earl had neyer 
concealed from her his opinion that she had no right to the 
crown she wore 
 but he had consented to aid her in the 
government, and was, as we know, made president of the 
council. But he entertained to the last day of his life the 
hope that he should see the son of James II. restored to 
the throne, and was the means of causing several letters 
to pass between James Stuart, or the Chevalier de St. 
George, as he was then called, and the queen,- 
The Duke of Buckinghalll succeeded Rochester; and. 
being a relation of the queen's, a most friendly feeling ex- 
isted between them. Once, after reading a long letter pre- 
sented by him from her brother, the Chevalier de St. George, 
in which he set forth his c1ailll to the throne, Queen Anne 
turned to Buckingham, and asked: "How can I serve him, 
my lord ? You well know that a papist cannot enjoy this 
crown in peace. Why has the example of my father no 
weight with his son? He prefers his religious errors to the 
throne of a great kingdom. He must thank himself, there- 
fore, for his own exclusion. All would be easy if he would 
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join the Church of England. Advise him to ch::nge his 
religion, my lord." 
Although Queen Anne spoke thus, she knew that her 
brother would not renounce Catholicism, and she had no 
intention of aiding hiln to the throne unless he did, She 
favored the succession of the Protestant house of I Ianover; 
but the Princess Sophia, who was the heiress of that line, 
had emphatically declared that if the young prince and 
princess of the house of Stuart would become melnbers of 
the Church of England, their claim should never be dis- 
puted, nor would it have been, as future events proved. 
Throughout the Slllnnlcr Queen Anne suffered so nluch 
from gout that she could scarcely stir from her bed, but she 
held her receptions all the sanle, and the crowd was often 
so great that only those nearest the bed could get sIght of 
her. In the autumn she was better, and received ambas- 
sadors from France to negotiate for peace, One evening 
in October her majesty mentioned publicly at supper " that 
she had agreed to treat with France, and that she did not 
doubt but that in a little time she should be able to an- 
nounce to her people that which she had long desired, - a 
general peace for Europe." 
But she had not yet secured peace at home, for matters 
took such a turn that the new ministry insisted on the re- 
moval of the Duchess of Somerset, and when her majesty 
returned to the palace from the parliament meeting she 
asked for the Duchess of :i\Iarlborough. One of the latter's 
friends rushed to her, without a mOInent's delay, and told 
her that if she would go to the queen then she might, with a 
few flattering words, overthrow her enemies, but she indig- 
nantly refused. The queen had new ground for complaint 
against the duchess when she took possession of her new 
palace, just completed in St. J alnes's Park; for the apart- 
ments she left in the queen's palace were bereft of locks, 
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bolts, mirrors, marble slabs, and pictures, and looked as 
though a destructive anuy had sacked thelu. The duke 
Imnented the strange conduct of his wife when he got 
back, but declared" that there was no help, for it, and a 
luan Inust bear a good deal to lead a quiet life at home." 
But this confession did not prevent his disn1Íssal froln the 
anny. He was succeeded by the Duke of Orrnond, who 
was ordered not to gain victories, but to keep the British 
forces in a state of anned neutrality until peace was con- 
cl uded. 
It was at this tirne that Mr. l\lasham was made a peer, 
because her Inajesty was urged to it by some of her min- 
isters, but she said that she had never any intention of 
Inakíng Abigail a great lady, and feared that by so doing 
she had lost a useful servant. But Lady l\1ashan1 prolnised 
to continue in the office of dresser to her 111ajesty even 
though she was a peeress. 
[A.D. 17 I2.J Nothing had given the queen so lnuch 
trouble SInce the death of the prince-consort as that of her 
beautiful sister, the Princess Louisa, which occurred sud- 
denly at St. Gennain. An account of this sad event is 
given in the story of Mary Beatrice of l\10dena. 
Anne was ill herself in the auturnn froln intennittent 
fever, froln which she never entirely recovered. 
Dean Swift was anxious to becon1e a bishop at this 
period, and applied for the see of Hereford, which Queen 
Anne was disposed to grant, because she had never heard 
of him as anything but a partisan of the church. But he 
and Lady Mashaln had been friends for a long time, and 
she had frequently warned him to destroy the witty, 
satirical, offensive articles he had shown her about her 
majesty, the Duchess of SOlnerset, and others. The queen 
kncw nothing about these writings, but the Duchess of 
Son1erse1. did, so she secured the aid of Dr. Sharpe, Arch- 
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bishop of York, to prevent the appointment. When her 
majesty consulted the archbishop on the subject, he 
startled her \vith this question: "Ought not your sacred 
n1ajesty to be first certain whether Dr. Swift is a Christian 
before he becOlnes a bishop?" The queen asked hir11 
what he could possibly rnean, whereupon, having armed 
himself with "The 1'ale of a Tub," and other works of 
Swift, he handed them to her. She was amazed at \\'hat 
she read, and asharnec1 of the slanderous puns addressed to 
herself, for she had not suspected their existence. It is 
needless to add that Swift was not raised to the bishopric 
of England, but the following year he was appointed Dean 
of St. Patrick's in Ireland. 
[A.D. 1713.] The treaty of peace that Queen Anne had 
so long and so earnestly desired was at last signed at 
Utrecht, and the French alnbassador, Duc d' Aumont, soon 
after arrived in London to confer with her majesty on this 
subject. He addressed the most flattering speeches to her, 
and presented her with the nine beautiful gray FlemIsh 
horses with which he had lnade hIs public entrance into 
the metropolis. 
Parliament met soon after 
 and the queen's speech, 
announcing peace, after eleven years of warfare, was 
anxiously awaited. But she was too ill with gout, whIch 
had affected different parts of her body, to be able to 
appear in the house of lords until the ninth of April, and 
then her voice was painfully weak from her long suffering. 
Her Inajesty offered LOUIS IV. the Order of the Garter in 
honor of the signing of the peace 
 but the most interesting 
event to us of the present day connected with it is that 
the great composer, Handel, wrote his magnIficent Jubilate 
to celebrate it, 
As time went on the queen's health grew no better, and 
she was such an enormous eater that frequent attacks of 
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gout were the result, - particularly as she had grown so 
corpulent froln her other disease, dropsy, that she could 
take no eÀercise, and had to be lowered and raised froln 
one floor to another in the palace by means of a chair 
worked with pulleys and ropes. She was in constant 
dread lest her brother should land in England, or George 
of Hanover present himself at court to clailn his place as 
her successor. She, therefore, wrote two letters, one to 
Princess Sophia, Dowager Electress of Brunswick, the 
other to George Augustus, Duke of Cambridge, setting 
forth the danger of such a proceeding, and appealing to 
their honor. As we know, her fears were groundless in 
that direction 
 for the house of Hanover Il1acle no attempt 
to approach the shores of England, though there has been 
some dispute alnong historians as to their real intentions 
in this matter. 
[A.D, 1714,] Queen Anne paid the ballad writer, TOll1 
D'U rfel', a fee of fifty pounds for a verse he repeated one 
day while she was at dessert, that happened to tickle her 
fancy. As it refers to the Hanover succession, it is worth 
repeating :- 


" The crown '5 far too weighty 
For shoulders of eIghty; 
She could not sustain such a trophy. 
Her hand, too, already 
Has grown so un.;teady 
She can't hold a sceptre ; 
So Providence kept her 
A way - poor old Dowager Sophy! " 


Certainly Ð'Urfey did not earn his fifty pounds for the 
literary merit of the verse, but perhaps it was because it 
possessed so little that it pleased the queen. The Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, about whom it was written, died before 
the end of the year, at the age of eighty-four. 
Queen Anne witnessed several stonny scenes alnong 
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her ministers towards the end of July that caused her 
intense suffering, After each one she would sink into a 
s\\'oon from exhaustion, and frequently said to her physicIan, 
])r. Arbuthnot, "I shall never survi,re it." 'fhe coun- 
cillors sho\\"ed little consideration for her presence, and 
continued thcir quarrels, regardless of her ill health, though 
they mllst have seen the cruel effect. On the evening of 
July 29, there was to be another councIl Ineeting, which 
the sick queen dreaded more than all the others, \\'hen 
the hour drew near, 
I rs, Danvers, one of the oldest 
ladies of the rOj'al hOllsehold, entered the presence 
chamber of Kensington Palace, and to her great surpnse, 
beheld the queen st

nding before the clock with her eyes 
intently fixed on the dial plate. As her lnajesty had not 
for seyeral months been able to mo\'e without assistance, 

rrs, Dan\'ers's surprise is early understood, She crossed 
the large room, the deep silence of which was only broken 
by the ticking of the dock, and approaching the queen, 
asked, "whether her lnajesty saw anything unusual there 
in the clock?" 'Yithout answering, Queen Anne turned 
slo\\'ly and looked at the speaker, who was so terrified at 
the ghastly, troubled expression on her face that she 
screamed for help, The queen was carried to bed by the 
people who had hastened to the smnmons, and ra\'ed in 
delirium for man\' hours about" the Pretender." 
Doctor ..\rbuthnot passed the night at her bedside, with 
several other court physicians, and the in\'alicl rallied; but 
the news of her condition spread like wild-fire all over 
London; and in the morning Dr 
Ieacl, a \Yhig politician, 
was summoned. As soon as he had seen the royal invalid, 
he demanded that" those who were in favor of the Protest 
allt succession should at once send a bulletin of her maj- 
esty's symptoms to the Elector of Hanover's physicians. 
who would soon say how long Queen Anne had to live; 
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but he staked his professional reputation that her majesty 
would be no Blare long before such intelligence should be 
received." It has always been supposed that the peaceable 
proclalnation of George 1. was due to this physician's 
boldness. 
But Queen Anne did not die quite as soon as Dr. Mead 
had predicted, which was within an hour, for she recovered 
consciousness and speech enough, after being bled a see 
and time, to appoint the Duke of Shrewsbury prilne 
minister. 
He approached her bed, and asked her, "if she knew 
to \\'hon1 she gave the white wand?" - the insignia of 
office, 
" Yes," replied the queen, "to the Duke of Shrewsbury; 
for God's sake, use it for the good of 11lY people." Shortly 
after her mind began to wander again, and she frequently 
excIaÏ1ned in a piteous tone: "Oh, my brother! - oh, illY 
poor brother! " 
The privy council assembled at her bedside; but she 
never recovered consciousness sufficient to pray or to speak 
rationally, and they soon withdrew. 
To prevent a disturbance in the city, the lord-lnayor was 
ordered to be 1?articularly watchful; trained troops were 
held in readiness to act at a inolnent's warning, and an ex- 
tra guard was placed at the Tower. The Jacobite party 
held a meeting, but decided, after a great deal of consid- 
eration, that they could do nothing towards proclaiming the 
Chevalier de St. George. 
Between seven and eight o'clock, on the morning of 
August J, 17 14, Queen Anne expired, in the fiftieth year of 
her age, and the thirteenth of her reign. She died as her 
predecessor, Willian} 111., had done, on Sunday, and George 
I, was proclaimed king the same day. It must have been 
a bitter trial to the J acobites to behold the Duke of Marl- 
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borough, who, after a voluntary exile, returned to London 
the 'Vednesday succeeding Queen _-\nne's death, and n1ade 
a grand triulnphal entry, attended by hundreds of gentle- 
n1en on horseback, some of the nobility in coaches, and the 
city militia; but they had the satisfaction of seeing his 
own splendid carriage break down by Temple-Bar. 
Queen Anne had done lTIuch good for her people, and 
no evil; and there never was a sovereign more deeply re- 
gretted. The Duchess of 1\Iarlborough wrote a most un- 
just, abusive description of her benefactress; but it is to 
be hoped our young readers will be able to form an esti- 
mate of her character for themselves. 
. Her remains were deposited in the vault on the south 
side of Henry VIII.'s Chapel, in 'Vestminster, where lie 
Charles 11., 'Villialn 111., and Prince George of Denmark. 
1'here was only one place left in this vault, and as soon as 
it received the last of the Stuart sovereigns it was bricked 
up. No InonUlnent nor tablet marks the resting-place of 
"good Queen Anne," though it seelns as though the fond- 
ness of "the Bounty" deserved at least this trifling dis- 
tinction from the Church of England. 
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